













































































at home and abroad in “ THE PROGRESS OF THE 

WORLD” department, and a great variety of topics 
discussed in the “LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH,” this number contains the following five  note- 
worthy special contributions : 


Boas the Editor’s monthly comment on Public Affairs 


Seth Low: pst Character Sketch (with numerous por- 


traits and other illustrations). By Mr. EDWARD CARY 


“Pomewood’—FH (Model Suburban Settle- 


‘ment (with drawings and house-plans by the architect, 
Mr. Percy Griffin). By Dr. E. R. L. GOULD. 
The Revival of the french Universities (with 


several illustrations). 


By BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 
higher Deaf - Mute Education in Emerica 


(with illustrations of the College at Washington). 
By Gen. A. W. GREELY, U.S. A. 


Edward Bellamy’s Gospel of the Mew Social 


— Democracy (two portraits). 
By Mr. SYLVESTER BAXTER. 
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RMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Hot Weather 
Cookery. 


MEAT $¥ELLY 
Made with 


Extract of B E E F . 


1 package gelatine, 1 pint cold water, soak for one hour, add 
I teaspoonful salt, % teaspoonful Tabasco Sauce, the juice of 3 
lemons, 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 1 qt. boiling water in which has 
been dissolved 1 teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef. Let 
stand in cold place until formed into a jelly. Scrve ice cold. 


ICE COLD BOUILLON. 


Dissolve 1 teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef in % cup 
boiling water, add 1 qt. cold water well salted, a few drops of 
Tabasco Sauce, celery salt to taste. Serve ice cold. If desired, 
the juice of one lemon can be added to this. 


You are sure to need Armour’s Extract 
of Beef wherever you go this summer, and 
if you should happen to get a little chilled or 

‘ tired, a cup of Hot Bouillon is the best thing 
eal, ; you can take. Anyone can prepare it in a 


‘Extract & BEEE moment. 


ARMOUR & CO! Armour & Company, Chicago. 
Chicago. OSA 
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SETH LOW. 


(From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


To OuR READERS: The expanded title that appears on the cover of the REVIEW this month implies not the 
slightest degree of change in the plans, methods, aims, scope, editorship, management, or control of the magazine. 
It will continué to be a REVIEW OF REVIEWS; and our regular readers are aware that it has long been a distinctively 
AMERICAN MONTHLY. The title REVIEW OF REVIEWS, taken in a literal sense, comes far short of explaining the 
range and character of the periodical. Nevertheless, most of our readers doubtless have learned to read the thing 
‘itself into the name, rather than to consider the name as a form of words intended by strict construction to set 
limits upon our editorial methods. In Canada, England, and elsewhere, this periodical has always been mentioned 
‘with the word AMERICAN prefixed, asif a part of the title, in order to distinguish it from Mr. Stead’s English Review 
of Reviews. The full title, therefore, of AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS would seem a natural and 
appropriate development. If it is found a long title for every-day use and off-hand allusion, and our readers and 
newspaper exchanges therefore fail into the habit of referring to it for short as the AMERICAN MONTHLY, we shall 
offer no objection. We are quite accustomed to speak of the Century, although the full name in large letters on 
the cover of that great periodical is the Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, which is certainly quite as long 
a name as the AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. What goes everywhere as Harpe?’s is in full and 
formal language Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Those of us who are old enough can remember that the 
Century was called Scribner's by many people from force of habit for a good while after the name was changed; 
although the many loyal readers of the Outlook, who were equally loyal readers of the Christian Union, have 
seemed to find it remarkably easy to drop the old and adopt the new name. Inasmuch as the words REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS are retained as an integral part of the enlarged title now appearing on our cover, we shall not look 
for acomplete and prompt acceptance of new words as the familiar designation of this magazine. Our readers 
may continue to call it the REVIEW OF REVIEWS with the certainty that no confusion will result, for just as long 
atime as it may seem easy and natural todo so. The word AMERICAN does not, of course, imply any exclusive 
devotion to American topics or interests. The range of this magazine will continue to be international and 
world-wide. But there can be no wise and consistent observation that is not made from some pretty definite 
and constant point of view; and the point of view of this magazine will be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, clearly and unmistakably AMERICAN. While its readers are not confined to one country, the vast majority 
of them are citizens of the United States, and the magazine is edited with direct reference to its American 
constituency. This being true, it follows that great world movements can be best presented in our pages in 
terms which assume American ideals and standards as the basis of comparison.—THE EDITOR. 


The embarrassing question of the re- wich Islands group, and our readers are well 
hawaiian jation of Hawaii to the new tariff on aware that through all this period it has been the 
sugar was virtually disposed of at editorial opinion of the Review that it might be 
‘Washington by the formal signing of an annexa- — advantageous from almost every point of view if 
tion treaty on the morning of the 16th of June. the jurisdiction of America were extended to 
Pending the consideration of this treaty, the those islands. The group has been under the 
reciprocity arrangements under which Hawaiian — virtual protectorate of the United States for two 
sugar is admitted free of duty will not, of course, generations. The influences which have devel- 
be revoked. President McKinley sent the treaty oped its commerce and made it a civilized region 
to the Senate on the day it was signed, but did have all emanated from this country. 
not ask for immediate action upon a matter so 
important as the increase of the territory of the It is not necessary to open the contro- 
United States. We have no wish to anticipate 4 pl versies of four years ago. We have 
the Senate in a debate upon the questions in- found no evidence to show that the 
volved in the annexation of Hawaii. The sub- revolution in Hawaii which then deposed the 
ject has heen before the country for several years. monarch was improperly supported by the diplo- 
It was, indeed, six years ago that this magazine matic and naval representatives of the United 
published an elaborate article reviewing the his- States. This, it is true, was the belief of Mr. 
tory and setting forth the resources of the Sand-  Cleveland’s administration; but we may merely 




















A SELF-EXPLANATORY CARTOON, FROM THE WASHINGTON “TIMES.” 


remark that this contention has seemed to us 
wholly mistaken, if not perverse. The revolu- 
tion of 1893 was a most creditable event in the 
history of the Hawaiian group. There followed 
an honorable treaty duly drawn up between repre- 
sentatives of the Hawaiian provisional govern- 
ment and the Secretary of State of this country. 
President Harrison transmitted the treaty to the 
Senate with his approbation. It was in the 
hands of the Senate for action when Mr. Cleve- 
land was inaugurated. Mr. Cleveland withdrew 
the treaty from the Senate and suppressed _ it. 
This, it may be said, was not a usual proceeding. 
It would be hard to give a convincing reason 
why the Senate should not have been allowed to 
proceed in the exercise of its responsible judg- 
ment. Mr. Cleveland subsequently undertook 
to secure the overthrow of the Hawaiian republic, 
and the restoration of the ex-queen to a throne 
no longer existing. To this end he sent a repre- 
sentative to the islands openly commissioned as 
minister to the republic, while charged with a 
secret mission to the deposed claimant. This was 
an extremely unfortunate error on Mr. Cleve- 
land’s part. The plot against the Hawaiian re- 
public could not, of course, have been reason- 


(See our June number, p. 647.) 


ably expected to succeed. It failed most com- 
pletely. Ultimately Mr. Cleveland’s minister, 
the late Mr. Willis, became a convinced friend of 
the Hawaiian republic. The deposed queen,— 
after unsuccessful attempts at counter revolution 
under circumstances which wholly discredited 
any standing that her cause might previously 
have possessed,—renounced all claims, and of 
her own free will executed papers acknowledging 
the lawfulness of the existing republic, accepting 
her position as a private person without claim to 
authority. She now makes claims that are en- 
titled to no attention whatever. 


What “Very one will admit that no obstacles 
Obstacles to the annexation of Hawaii are any 
Fxist? longer to be found in the history of the 
establishment of the present republic. Nor are 
any obstacles to be found in the larger inter- 
national situation, inasmuch as the great Euro- 
pean powers have for many years well under 
stood the intimate nature of the relationship 
existing between the Hawaiian group and the 
United States, and had become accustomed 
decades ago to the view that the future political 
status of Hawaii was a matter merely to be 
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determined between Honolulu and Washington. 
As for the claim by Japan of a right to interfere or 
to be consulted, it is without foundation. There 
are, it is true, many coolie laborers of Japanese 
birth in the Sandwich Islands, but these are very 
recent comers, and their importation has been an 
industrial incident in which the government of 
Japan until lately has had no part. The sugar 
crop. has grown sixfold within a very few years, 
and Asiatic field laborers, without their families 
and under no conditions of permanent settle- 
ment, have been employed in great numbers. In 
the minds of many thoughtful Americans the 
really difficult question is how to reconcile a 
suitable administration of the Hawaiian Islands 
with the principles that generally prevail in the 
administration of our American states. It is 
feared by some of these men that Hawaii may at 
an early day seek and obtain admission as a 
state if now admitted as a territory ; and such a 
thing might eventually be possible as a national 
presidential election turning upon the prejudices 
of the Portuguese vote in the island of Oahu, 
while the policy of this great country might at 
some fateful moment be decided by the action of 
a senator whose predilections were derived from 
an ancestral strain of Polynesian blood. Un- 


doubtedly the time has come when we must face 


the question whether or not the American flag 
may float over an outlying region like Hawaii, 
without the necessary consequence of the recipro- 
cal participation of such a region in the business 
of governing this country. The Senate will do 
well to face all such questions with the utmost 
frankness. The assured benefit of perpetual free 
trade with the United States would be a most 
adequate compensation to Hawaii for all that it 
can possibly give up ; and it could not reasonably 
expect,—at least for a long time,—to be allowed 
to send representatives to Washington. 


THE SENATOR FROM HAWAII—WHEN THE ISLANDS ARE ADMITTED 


AS A STATE.—From the Record (Chicago). 


It has been suggested by men whose 
opinions are always worthy of atten- 
tion that the easiest and safest way to 
adjust the political status of the Sandwich Islands 
under annexation would be to attach the group 
to the state of California. It is easy to see that 
there are constitutional and administrative prob- 
lems involved in this question of annexation 
which must be deeply and patiently considered 
by Congress; and it is to be hoped that the dis- 
cussion, both in that body and outside of it, may 


Room for 
Broad 
Discussion. 


‘be conducted with good sense and as little preju- 


dice and bitterness as possible. Let it be as- 
sumed at the outset that in all dealings hereto- 
fore with relation to Hawaii, the Harrison ad- 
ministration and the Cleveland administration 
were acting with the best of motives, in perfect 
good faith, for the honor and welfare of the 
United States. Equally, let it be assumed, the 
present administration is promoting what it deems 
the wisest and most auspicious solution. Unless 
our interpretation has been very wide of the 
mark, the public opinion of the country has for 
nearly five years been overwhelmingly in favor 
of the annexation of Hawaii. That fact should 
not lead to precipitate measures, but it is cer- 
tainly entitled to weight at Washington. If race 
questions were not so complicated in the Hawaiian 
Islands there would seem to be little remaining 
objection to annexation. If annexation should 
fail to carry the day, it is not unlikely that the 
advocates of protection for sugar production in 
the United States would succeed in securing the 
abrogation of the existing reciprocity treaty with 
Hawaii. It happens, however, that very many 
of those who, if other things were equal, would 
like to exclude Hawaiian sugar, are strongly 
committed to the annexation policy on broad 
general grounds, and are ready to view the 
Hawaiian sugar question in a different light when 
our own flag flies over the islands. At present 
Hawaii is administered most ably and success- 
fully by men of high character and of remarkable 
capacity. If such men can be kept in the seats 
of influence and authority, the islands ought to 
flourish greatly when the question of their larger 
allegiance and destiny is finally solved by an- 
nexation. It is announced at Washington that no 
attempt will be made to ratify the treaty until 
next winter. 


One thing at a time is a motto that 
makes for prudence, although it does 
Expected. not fit every conceivable — situation. 
The foreign office of a great government 
must often have a great many irons in the fire; 
and our State Department at Washington, while 
negotiating the Hawaiian annexation treaty, has 
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also been considering with great attention the 
question of the policy that ought to be pursued 
by our government to bring to an end the in- 
tolerable situation in Cuba. The negotiations 
may perhaps be opened at Washington; but it 
would seem more probable that Mr. McKinley 
and Mr. Sherman will rely upon our minister to 
Spain to attempt the business in direct contact 
with the Spanish Foreign Office at Madrid. It 
is the impression at Washington that Mr. 
McKinley and the cabinet are disposed to assist 
Cuba to buy her independence, the United States 
giving guarantees for the payment by Cuba to 
Spain of a certain amount of indemnity to be 
June 16 the name of Stewart 
L. Woodford of New York was sent to the 
Senate. General Woodford received the news 
of his appointment while at Ithaca attending a 
meeting of the board of trustees of Cornell 
University. He went promptly to Washington, 
and conferred with the President, Secretary 
Sherman, and Assistant Secretary Day, and also 
with Mr. Calhoun (the special commissioner who 
had returned from Cuba after investigating the 
Ruiz case and noting the general Cuban situa- 
tion). It was understood that the administration 
was ready with important propositions which 
General Woodford was authorized to communi- 
cate to the Spanish government; and that the 
new minister would be prepared to proceed to 
Madrid without delay. General Woodford as 
a very young man made a brilliant début in the 
Republican 
politics of the 
state of New 
York several 
years before 
the war. He 
volunteered as 
a private 
dier early in 
the war period, 
and emerged as 
a brigadier- 
His 
subsequent ¢a- 
reer has kept 
him before the 
country as an 
eloquent politi- 
eal orator and 
a prominent 
lawver. Un- 
doubtedly he goes to Spain with a high resolve 
to be instrumental in bringing the Cuban diffi- 
culties to some conclusion that may be for the 
best welfare of the greatest number of the people 
most vitally concerned. It is a difficult mission. 


agreed upon. On 


sol- 





general. 





COL. ETHAN ALLEN, 
President of Cuban League. 





GEN. STEWART L. WOODFORD, MINISTER TO SPAIN. 


ae re The Cuban League of the United States, 
League in meanwhile, is making especial efforts to 
America. yomote the cause of the insurgents. 
Its president, Colonel Ethan Allen, has issued a 
circular, which, after noting the fact that the 4th 
of July falls this year on Sunday, asks ministers 
throughout the land to so shape their services on 
that day as to influence public opinion favorably 
toward the struggle of the Cuban people for in- 
dependence. The circular farther asks that 
special collections be made to aid at once the 
‘rause of independence and that of the relief of 
the suffering Cuban population. Certainly the 
gravity of the Cuban question ought to appeal to 
religious teachers and all friends of humanity, 
whatever views they may hold as to the duty of 
the people of the United States or as to the best 
way to bring the contest to an end. There are 
a good many passages of Scripture which might 
be selected as containing suggestions for the 
occasion,—such for instance as the parable in 
which the conduct of the Good Samaritan on a 
certain occasion is placed in contrast with that of 
other persons who thought themselves justified 
in attending strictly to their own affairs and not 
getting mixed up with other people’s difficulties. 
The League, by the way, is selling in this country 
an issue of Cuban republic bonds. 
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. The Spanish ministry meanwhile has been maining in office. There may be a reorganiza- 
in passing through some rather serious tribu- — tion of the ministry next fall; but for the vacation 
Spain. lations. For a long time past the Spanish season—during which in Spain polities and all 
Liberals, under the lead of Nagasta, had on _ things else are at low ebb—the political status quo 
grounds of patriotism been making no opposition — will be continued. There has been much talk also of 
to the Cuban policy of Prime Minister Canovas — the recall of General Weyler, and his predeces- 
and his Conservative cabinet. But matters had — sor, General Martinez Campos, has been in con- 
been going on so scandalously that at length —spicuous favor during the past few weeks. But it is 
Sefior Sagasta, the Liberal leader, declared in likely that Weyler will not be superseded during 
the Parliament at Madrid that the Liberals must the rainy season. Meanwhile there would seem 
change their attitude and resume their party to be some indications of a gradual but steady 
right to criticise and oppose with entire freedom. withdrawal of troops from Cuba, although this 
In the course of the discussion that followed, the cannot now be said to indicate with certainty any 
Conservative Minister of Foreign Affairs, the general policy. 

Duke of Tetuan, made a violent physical assault 

upon a veteran Liberal statesman, a professor of the Lhe Senate has been making better prog- 
law in the University of Madrid, and a man of Tarif Yess with the tariff bill than was generally 
character and exceptional popularity. There fol.  “@*¢’S expected a month ago. The determina- 
lowed a great revulsion of feeling; and the de- tion of several particularly difficult points has 
mand for the withdrawal of the Duke of Tetuan been secured by a resort to the plan of holding a 
resulted in the resignation of the entire cabinet. caucus of Republican senators, in which com- 
It looked for a few days as if there might be a promises have been found. This solution car- 
new Liberal government under Sagasta; but the ried the sugar schedule through with much less 
Queen Regent was advised to keep Canovas at difficulty and delay than had been anticipated. 
the helm, and the storm at length blew over, the The Senate finally gave up the complexities of its 
whole cabinet, including the Duke of Tetuan, re- sugar schedule as reported by the finance com- 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE TARIFF. (From a valuable table prepared by Worthington C. Ford, Statistician of the Treasury 
Department, showing amounts of duties collected, total volume of imports, and volumes respectively of the imports 
taxed and those free of duty. 
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mittee, and it has agreed upon what is more 
nearly like the measure adopted in the House un- 
der Mr. Dingley’s leadership. The differential 
the benefit of the sugar-refining industry 
would seem, in view of the facts that have been 
set forth, to be quite needlessly large. It is to 
be hoped that in conference committee this 
month the overwhelming opinion of the public 
in favor of a considerable reduction of this dif- 
ferential may have weight and effect. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the tariff discussion in 
the Senate has resulted in restoring to the bill the 
similitude of the Dingley measure. For ex- 
ample, the import tax on tea, and the proposed 
increase of the internal revenue tax on beer, 
which were essential parts of the Aldrich- Allison 
Senate bill, have been abandoned. This would 
seem to us unfortunate; for both of those propo- 
sitions were excellent, and the public revenue that 
might be secured, particularly by the increase of 
the beer tax, is much to be desired. Neverthe- 
less, the conference committee must give the final 
shape to the new measure as a whole, and the 
business interests of the country are more eager 
for some final settlement than for any particular 
details or propositions. 


ior 


Mr. John W. Foster, as special am- 

Pl bassador to secure a better arrange- 
in Behalf nent for the protection of the fur 
of the Seals. cals, has met with an exceedingly 
favorable reception at the hands of the Russian 
government, and it is probable that his mission 
is to have some important results. It is now re- 
ported that the British government has overcome 
its earlier reluctance to reopen the question of 
the arrangements for policing the Bering sea. 
Nevertheless, international patrols and_ police 
navies would seem altogether too cumbrous and 
costly a means for keeping a few mischievous 
seal hunters from destroying the mother animals 
in the open sea. If the plan of branding the 
young female seals should prove effective, the 
United States government will probably have 
found a simple remedy in its own hands. Mean- 
while it might be advisable on all accounts for 
Congress to prohibit the importation into the 
United States of skins taken from female seals. 
It is said by some high authorities in the fur 
trade that such a measure would be exceedingly 
efficacious, inasmuch as the absolute closing of 
this market against the skins improperly taken 
by the pelagic sealers would at once so affect 
prices elsewhere as to make pelagic sealing totally 
unprofitable, and therefore to bring the business 
to an end. At least there would seem to be 
no valid reason why such action should not be 


taken by Congress. 








HON. WHITELAW REID. 


The agreeable duty of representing 
the President of the United States 
as special ambassador to England, 
on the occasion of the celebration in honor of 
Queen Victoria's sixtieth year on the throne, was 
assigned to Mr. Whitelaw Reid. It is customary 
to send special ambassadors for such events as 
the recent coronation of the Czar and the current 


America 


at the 
Diamond Jubilee. 


jétes in England, and the dignity of the regular 


ambassador is in nowise compromised. Mr. 
John Hay, our present ambassador at London, 
was at one time a member of Mr. Reid’s staff on 
the New York Tr/bune. General Miles of our 
army, and Admiral Miller of the navy, were 
attached to Ambassador Reid’s suite. The 
gentlemen representing republican America were 
treated in England last month with as much 
consideration as was bestowed upon the reigning , 
princes and high-titled dignitaries of Europe. 


Very fittingly, however, the most at- 
tention of all was bestowed upon the 
high official representatives of the great 
British colonies. Mr. Laurier, as prime minister 
of the colonies of British North America, was a 
man of great mark, and was /éted all over Eng- 
land. Mr. Reid, the Australian statesman, was 
also accorded due honor and attention, as were 


The Colonies 
in the 
Forefront. 
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various other men of calibre from the self-gov- 
erning colonies of the British empire. — Inas- 
much as the occasion has been improved for the 
discussion of large questions affecting the political 
and commercial future of the British empire, it 
has been interesting to see how these colonial 
statesmen measure up by the side of the striking 
personalities now in control of affairs at the im- 
perial centre. It seems to us at this distance that 
the colonials bear the comparison extremely well. 
Mr. Laurier and Mr. Reid found no men in Eng- 
land with better practical qualifications or with a 
broader grasp than themselves, when it came to 
the discussion of such questions as the internal 
policy of the empire respecting tariffs, naval sup- 
port, and the like. The voice of colonial states- 
manship was strongly against the proposals that 
have been gaining ground among the British 
Tories, of late, for an abandonment of the pres- 
ent policy of English free trade in favor of a 
strictly imperial policy which would admit colonial 
products to England on the present basis, but 
would erect barriers against products from the 
United States and other non- British countries. 


Nor was Mr. Laurier in any sense en- 
thusiastic about an imperial navy to 
which the great colonies would contrib- 
ute. Canada was so placed, as Mr. Laurier ex- 
plained, that it could not possibly be brought 
into war with any power whatsoever excepting 
the United States; and a war between Canada 
and the United States was not to be contemplated 
even as a remote possibility, and therefore it 
could be no proper part of Canadian policy to 
make provision against such a contingency. Mr. 
Laurier was certainly right. War between 
Canada and the United States is not to be con- 
templated for a moment. Canada belongs to the 
Canadians; and there can be no possible reason 
why the United States should in any wise seek to 
thwart the realization of any destiny that Canada 
may choose for herself. But if England should 
cross the seas and assume that Canada belongs to 
the English rather than to the Canadians, and 
should on that assumption make strategic use of 
Canadian soil to the possible detriment of the 
United States, there might well be trouble. Mr. 
Laurier, with his clear intelligence, could not fail 
to understand perfectly this American point of 
view; but it would be very difficult to have it 
understood in England at this moment of inflated 
and altogether perverted imperial ambition. 


Canada's 
Position. 


The parliamentary system in vogue 
in the Canadian provinces has a 
tendency to develop strong leader- 
give that leadership a continuity of 
results in statesmanlike training of 


The Men of 
the Canadian 
Commonwealths. 
ship, and to 
service that 


great value. Our American system gives higher 
average training in public life to a larger num- 
ber of men; but it would not seem so well to 
promote the development of permanent and 
highly trained leaders of the first rank, whose 
positions depend upon their unquestioned qualities 
of intellect and character. There is no particu- 
lar reason why we in the United States should 
not feel as much interest and as much pride in 
the strong and admirable men who are our 
neighbors across the line in Canada, as anybody 
is entitled to feel in Great Britain. These men 
are the products of American rather than Euro- 
pean conditions. They owe nothing more to 
their traditional ties with the old home beyond 
sea than we in the United States owe to our 
historical European ties. It is rather a curious 
fact all around that Canada is bound to the 
United States by ties far more essential and in- 
timate than those which bind her to England, 
while on the other hand the United States in 
social, commercial, and other ordinary relations 
is in decidedly closer associations with England 
than is Canada, 


The moral of the whole situation is that 
a common civilization is making for re- 
lationships between England and the 
States that questions of political juris- 
diction will be powerless to break up; while 
the facts of commerce, and of immediate con- 
tiguity as neighbors clear across the continent, 
must make the people of the United States 
and Canada essentially one people in the very 
early future. The immense movement of 
young and energetic Canadians across the line 
into the United States will in its turn un- 
doubtedly be followed by a great movement 
of young and energetic Americans across the 
line into Canada. <A’ great many American 
farmers are going into the new Canadian North- 
west, American lumbermen are at work in the 
Canadian forests, and American engineers and 
miners are taking an important part in the 
development of the rich mineral resources of 
Canada. Our American travelers are becoming 
more and more fond of summer sojourns in the 
picturesque and -healthful country to the north- 
ward, while Canadian travelers find constantly 
increasing attractions in the United States. 
Canada is producing scholars, historians, novel- 
ists, poets, and artists who will testify very 
cheerfully that they find Boston, New York, 
Washington, and Chicago most hospitable and 
most ready to welcome them. Such debated 
matters as tariffs and jurisdictional questions 
must in the long run adjust themselves to the 
general growth of intimacy across the border. 


The 
Real Ties 
That Bind. 


United 
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Mr. Spencer Todd 
of British South Africa. 





Capt. U. M. Brooks 
of the United States. 





Mr. Isaac Van Alphen 
of the Transvaal Republic. 


THREE DELEGATES TO THE RECENT POSTAL CONGRESS AT WASHINGTON. (Photos by Bell.) 


Meanwhile nothing could be a 

a Annee greater mistake than for any one, 

whether in England or in the 

United States, to find in the rejection of the ar- 
bitration treaty by the Senate any indication of 
a growing divergence of sentiment between the 
two great English-speaking countries. At this 
very moment a joint English and American com- 
mission is fixing the amount of damages due to 
Canadian sealers under the decision of the Paris 
tribunal. Another joint English and American 
expedition is delimiting the boundary line be- 
tween Alaska and the Canadian northwest. The 
final arrangements have just been completed for 
the arbitration of the Venezuela boundary line, 
with Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Brewer of 
the United States Supreme Court as members of 
a joint board which will include two eminent 
English jurists. Enelish and American scien- 
tists, under the direction of their respective Gov- 
ernments, are co-operating again this summer in 
studying the significant facts in the life of the 
fur-bearing seals of the Bering region. It is to 
be regretted most deeply that the Olney Salisbury 
treaty was not ratified by the Senate. In our 
opinion it was a good treaty, exactly as drawn up 
and submitted. This magazine most earnestly 
advocated its adoption without change. We 


should have been very glad if it had been 
adopted even as modified by the amendments of 
the Senate committee. Its failure, however, 
under all the circumstances, means no setback 
whatever to the cause of international amity, nor 
to the progress of measures for the settlement of 


international disputes on principles of reason and 
justice. The arbitration movement can no longer 
be said to be the pleasant dream of peace so- 
cieties and mere enthusiasts, for it has been 
brought well within the sphere of hard-headed 
practical statesmanship. It must be remembered 
that a large majority of the members of the 
Senate voted for the treaty, and that its failure 
was simply due to the fact that the ratification of 
a treaty requires a full two-thirds affirmative 
vote. If not this particular treaty, then some 
other arrangement providing some standing 
tribunal for international arbitration will surely 
become a fact in the early future. The tone of 
the advocates of arbitration who met recently at 
Lake Mohonk under the auspices of Mr. Smiley 
was altogether hopeful. It is said that Mr. Me- 
Kinley is about ready to promote a new treaty. 


She diatiereci 1 Tecent sessions in Washington of 

Postal the representatives of the Internation- 

Service. al Postal Union resuited in no very 
important modifications of the arrangements pre- 
viously consummated for the distribution through- 
out the world of letters and small parcels. There 
was much discussion of the question of an inter- 
national stamp that could be used anywhere, that 
might be inclosed in a letter to pay for a reply, 
and that would obviously be convenient for all 
sorts of small remittances. Such an international 
stamp, however, would really amount to the be- 
ginning of an international currency system; and 
more was involved than could be finally deter- 
mined in the recent Postal Congress. Some time, 
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it is to be hoped, the coinage system of the great 
nations may be so revised as to make exchanges 
much more simple and easy. Thus our five-dol- 
lar gold piece ought to be the exact equivalent 
of the British pound sterling, the French Napo- 
leon or twenty-five-franc piece, the German 
twenty-mark piece, and so on. Such reforms 
unquestionably belong to an era that is rapidly 
dawning. If the Postal Congress adopted no im- 
portant measures, it at least took no steps back- 
ward; and the postal experts inform us that good 
work in various practical directions was accom- 
plished which will make for enhanced efficiency 
both in the international postal service and also 
in the internal systems of various countries. China 
made announcement that it would soon be ready 
to enter the postal union, and when we have 
completed the century, three years and a half 
hence, almost the entire population of the globe, 
apart from certain regions in Africa, will be 
leagued together in the marvelous compact under 
which letters and packages may be transmitted 
for a trifling cost with almost infallible certainty 
by any individual on the planet to almost any 
other individual in any country however distant. 
The drafting and advocacy of arbitration treaties 
is good work, and the noblest minds of our day 
have participated in it. Nevertheless let all honor 
and credit be given to the less-observed work of 
the ingenious men who have been perfecting the 
international postal service, and other instrumen- 
talities that are bringing the more backward and 
sluggish parts of the planet up toward the stand- 
ards of the most progressive nations. 


These facilities for communication 

The Philadelphia have a great influence upon the pro- 
‘motion of commerce, while, vice 

versa, the growth of commerce paves the way for 
the submarine cable and the swift mail steamer. 
The business men of Philadelphia,—with a clear 
perception of certain things needful for the more 
rapid growth of our commerce with other coun- 
tries, especially those lying south of us,—have 
recently established a permanent institution 
known as the Philadelphia Commercial Museums. 
In the opening days of June, an international 
conference was held by the managers of that in- 
stitution, to which delegates came from various 
Latin-American countries. The affair had a 
very solid significance. President McKinley, 
with many prominent gentlemen from Washing- 
ton, attended the conference at one of its ses- 
sions, and was present at its notable banquet. 
The Philadelphia Museums are designed to do an 
active rather than a passive work, and will not 
merely exhibit sample international products, but 
will be a great international intelligence bureau 


on matters belonging to trade and commerce. 
This institution will help the South American 
merchant who would like to try the experiment. 
of handling wares manufactured in the United 
States. It will similarly help the American man- 
ufacturer to understand the needs, customs, and 
preferences of the various markets in which he 
would like to place his wares. Its possibilities 
for usefulness are very great. The Latin-Amer- 
ican visitors were entertained in New York after 
their visit to Philadelphia, and in various other 
industrial and commercial centres they were 
shown the shops, marts, and industrial resources 
of Yankeeland. Nothing magical, of course, 
will result in the way of trade expansion, but all 
such efforts are sure to be productive of results. 


Some of the delegates from Brazil 
and other South American countries 
have complained with considerable 
sarcasm that this attempt to show 
them the manufacturing resources of the United 
States comes at the very moment when a new 
tariff detrimental to international trade is in the 
very process of completion. Their complaints, 
however, would hardly bear close investigation. 
The fact is that we purchase about three times as 
large a value of goods from South America as 
we sell in return. With exceptions hardly worth 
mentioning, the whole volume of our imports 
from South America has been admitted free of 
all duty, while our products cannot get into the 
Latin-American countries without surmounting 
high tariff walls. The Dingley bill proposes to 
put something of a tax on South American hides, 
it is true; but this will involve small hardship 
to our South American friends, and it will still 
remain true, when the new measure is completed, 
that our tariff arrangements are most extraor- 
dinarily favorable to. the Latin-American coun- 
tries, and comparatively adverse to our best cus- 
tomers, the Europeans. Of course the simple 
fact is that we import enormous quantities of 
crude materials from South America which have 
not entered into destructive competition with 
materials produced in our own country. If the 
tariff wall that we present toward Europe is steep 
and high, the reason is also obvious. The things 
Europe wishes to sell us enter into direct com- 
petition with the manufactures which, most people 
think, it is good policy to produce abundantly 
in our own mills and factories. 


Our 
South 
American 
Trade. 


We have been accustomed to sell to 
Europe enormous quantities of bread- 
stuffs, meats, cotton fibre, and pe- 
troleum. To meet the debt in part, Europe has 
been accustomed to carry her cheap manufactured 
goods to the South American market, where 


The Triangular 
Course of 
Our Commerce. 
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those goods are exchanged for coffee, hides, and 
various other wares demanded by the United 
States. Thus the main currents of trade have 
followed a triangular course, viz.: from the 
United States to Europe, from Europe to South 
America, and from South America to our Atlan- 
tic seaports. But now that Europe is buying 
more and more of her supply of breadstuffs, cot- 
ton, petroleum, and other necessities from more 
recently developed sources of supply in other 
parts of the world, it will not be so easy for us 
in the future as it has been in the past to pay for 
our South American imports by selling wheat, 
pork, cotton, coal oil, ete., to Kurope. It be- 
comes desirable that we should establish direct 
trade relations with South America, and gradu- 
ally equalize exchanges. This, of course, means 
that we must learn how to give the South Ameri- 
cans, for the same money, as desirable an array 
of manufactured articles as they are now able to 
obtain from Europe. The whole point in the 
effort to increase our South American market 
lies in the fact that South America already has 
so enormous a market with us. If there were 
not already a tremendous trade on the one side, 
there would be much less reason for the proposi- 
tion to develop trade on the other side. It is 
likely that we shall gradually, though not at 
once, find a way to sell our own products to 
South America. to an extent approaching our 
purchases of South American wares. This will 
require direct lines of American shipping. 


the Lhe unexpected pace at which the Senate 
Currency has been driving its way through the 
Question. schedules of the tariff bill has made it 
seem possible that the measure might go to the 
conference committee by July 1, or a very little 
later. The House of Representatives meanwhile 
has been simply waiting, without occupation, for 
the Senate to complete its tariff work. Speaker 
Reed, in spite of all criticisms, has persistently 
refused to appoint the House committees, and 
the controlling Republican majority has sustained 
him without any sign of weakening. He holds 
to the view that this special session was not called 
for general business, but for the sole purposes 
announced by the President. If the President 
should ask Congress to take up any further busi- 
ness, Speaker Reed would doubtless clear the 
decks and work would begin briskly. The fur- 
ther business that ought to be attended to, of 
course, relates to the currency. It is well known 
that President McKinley and Secretary Gage are 
in sympathy with the business men of the coun- 
try who expressed themselves some months ago, 
through the Indianapolis convention, and who 
have urged upon the government the plan of ap- 


pointing an able and non-partisan commission of 
the highest possible qualifications to recommend 
a plan of currency revision. It is not publicly 
known yet whether Mr. McKinley will recom- 
mend this plan to Congress at the present special 
session or wait until the regular one in December. 


Let Us What business men very generally 
cciave the wish is that the recommendation 

at Once. should be made now, and that Con- 
gress should adopt it with as little discussion as 
possible. In that case, the commission might be 
ready to report when the regular session of Con- 
gress opens in the first week of December. The 
opponents of the pending tariff measure in the 
Senate have thus far, while stating their objec- 
tions with freedom and candor, abstained from 
mere obstruction. But it has been alleged in 
some quarters that the free-silver senators would 
resort to obstructive tactics to prevent the expe- 
dition of the tariff programme, if they under- 
stood that the monetary question was to follow at 
the present session. Let us hope that. such a 
charge against the silver senators rests upon no 
just basis. They are well aware that the country 
last fall gave the Republican party a mandate; 
and that it would only be reasonable to permit 
the Republicans to carry out the country’s orders. 
No possible harm could come, even from the 
standpoint of the free-silver men, in allowing the 
President to appoint the desired commission 
promptly, in order that a report may be avail- 
able for discussion next winter. When it comes 
to the question of enacting the recommendations 
of such a report into law, the silver senators may 
express themselves to the fullest extent. 


“ The actual industrial condition of the 
Prosperity country has been the subject of a great 
Returning? deal of discussion during the past 
month, and it has not been altogether easy to 
arrive at the truth. Taking Pittsburg as a repre- 
sentative industrial centre, some of our news- 
papers have published voluminous correspond- 
ence, continued day after day, with the end of 
showing that depression in manufacturing circles 
has scarcely ever in the history of the town 
reached so desperate a stage. But other news- 
papers have at similar length published letters 
from Pittsburg contradicting such assertions, 
claiming that the iron and steel output of last 
month was the largest in the history of the Pitts- 
burg district, and assuring us that all things in- 
dicate the rapid approach of exceptionally good 
times. Again, taking Ohio as a typical state, it 
has been claimed on the one hand that there 
never were so many men out of employment and 
so many homes where the wolf of hunger was 
knocking at the door; while in flat contradiction 
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there have been abundant reports to the effect 
that industrial affairs in Ohio were looking up 
most auspiciously, and that all signs indicated the 
speedy coming of a day when no man in that 
‘ great state would be idle for lack of a chance to 
work. The truth would seem to be that although 
improvement is not uniformly shown, there is 
some perceptible average betterment of condi- 
tions, with prospects of a continued and acceler- 
ated improvement in the coming months. The 
completion of the pending tariff legislation will 
have some effect unquestionably. Enormous ac- 
cumulations of capital are awaiting investment; 
and the whole country would derive great benefit 
from a free movement of idle capital into useful 
and legitimate enterprises. 


Much comment has been bestowed upon 
Utopia on 


Puget a large social undertaking recently 
Sound. ‘announced, which has been under con- 


sideration in certain circles of organized labor 
for a considerable time past. The prime mover 
in it all is Mr. Debs, whose American Railway 
Union 1s in process of dissolution, its good will 
having been made over to the new brotherhood 
that is to establish a co-operative commonwealth. 
It would seem that after much consideration the 
state of Washington has been chosen as_ the 
place where the cohorts of collectivism will 
assemble for their project of peaceful evolution 
into the typical twentieth-century society. It is 
scarcely worth while to discuss the question 
whether or not the project is practicable. If 
there are people enough who wish to join in such 
an enterprise, and if these people have determina- 
tion enough, mutual forbearance enough, and 
fixity of purpose enough, the mere physical and 
material obstacles need not be regarded. The 
worst obstacle that co-operative enterprises, 
whether on a large scale or a small one, have 
had to meet in times past, has been found to lie 
in the mental and moral qualities of the people 
who were attempting to work for and with each 
other. This, naturally, has been true especially 
among men of Anglo-Saxon stock. Individu- 
alism has attained a higher development in 
England and the United States than anywhere 
else in the world ; and it has played a very large 
and essential part in the making of our existing 
customs and institutions. But, for the very 
reason that this is a land of large individual 
liberty, it is aland where men have the un- 
questioned right to try social experiments which 
they believe will promote the general good. 
Some of the best things ever done in this world 
would never have been undertaken if their pro- 
jectors had been experienced enough to half 
suspect the difficulties that lay before them. 


It may be that the projectors of the plan 


Pros and to colonize some hundreds of thousands 
Cons. of people in the state of Washington, — 


as members of a society pledged to make the state 
the owner of all the land, the capital and the in- 
struments of production, and to convert the en- 
tire population into a great harmonious family of 
industrial co-operators, with poverty abolished, 
crime unknown, and the flowers of civilization 
free for all to pluck,—may not quite appreciate the 
obstacles that will have to be conquered. But it 
is true on the other hand that most of the people 
who are ready to split their sides with laughing 
at the absurdity of such a scheme, have no con- 
ception of the nature of the social-economic drift 
of the times, nor yet of the serious strength of 
the arguments which can be adduced for an 
undertaking like this one to which Mr. Debs is 
committed. Our readers will do well to give 
close attention to the article we publish this 
month by Mr. Sylvester Baxter of Boston in ex- 
position of Mr. Edward Bellamy’s new book. 
Unquestionably Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” published ten years ago, has affected 
the economic point of view of several millions of 
people in the United States. The proposed co- 
operative colonization movement contemplates an 
economic transformation under state guidance 
along lines very much the same as those which 
Mr. Bellamy lays down in his new book, entitled 
‘¢ Kquality.’’ One may or may not have a kindly 
feeling for the sort of thing that Mr. Bellamy, 
Mr. Debs, and other prophets of social change 
are advocating. Just how one feels about it de- 
pends not a little upon temperament and training; 
and still a good deal more, perhaps, does it de- 
pend upon one’s pecuniary circumstances. 


The ugliest fact that confronts us: 

The (Right t2 under our present industrial organiza- 
‘tion is the fact that, at almost any 

given moment, there are in this country hundreds. 
of thousands of able-bodied and honest men, 
with women and children dependent upon them, 
who would be glad to work steadily every day, 
yet whose one great anxiety in life is because 
their employment is uncertain, interrupted, or 
wholly precarious. The old-fashioned econo~ 
mists have hated nothing so much as the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘right to work.” But it is just 
possible that this doctrine may make its way, not 
only as a theoretical tenet, but as an insistent 
practical proposition that cannot be put down. 
The inequality of condition between the very 
rich man and the ordinary citizen, who has the 
opportunity to work steadily for standard pay, is. 
a matter of slight concern, comparatively speak- 
ing. The seriously disturbing factor is the ex- 
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istence of a shifting but never-disappearing ele- 
ment of men unemployed or only half employed. 
The situation of the great army of workers in 
the clothing trades who live in the east side 
tenement district of New York and who have 
just brought to a successful end an enormous 
strike, has been distressful enough to win a de- 
served public sympathy ; for these men have 
worked almost incredibly long hours for an al- 
most incredible pittance. Nevertheless, most of 
them, even under these hard conditions, are more 
comfortable than they were in the Polish towns 
that they came from, and their children are 
vastly better off under American conditions. The 
street-car employees of Vienna were last month 
on strike against the prevailing sixteen-hour day; 
and they are in easy luck when compared with 
common laborers in the Polish provinces. It 
is only a question of time and of improved or- 
ganization when more reasonable hours and more 
reasonable wages will obtain in such trades as 
those which are now largely monopolized by 
these Polish Jews of recent immigration. 


Their lot is not nearly so regrettable 
and seriously puzzling as that of great 
bodies of men, in more highly de- 
veloped trades, who are the victims of our 
intermittent industrial activity, and whose con- 
stant dread is the closing down of the mill 
or factory to which alone they can look for 
employment in the kind of work at which 
they are especially skilled. Great bodies of men 
are beginning to demand that the state itself 
shall provide some kind of insurance or guaranty 
to the honest and willing worker against the 
horror of enforced idleness. They believe that 
the resources of the state, which in the last re- 
sort must include the resources of all the citizens, 
ought to be drawn upon in some way for the pro- 
vision of an adequate remedy. And it happens 
that there is a growing number of people,—even 
among those who have heard the warnings of 
men like Herbert Spencer, and know by heart 
the syllogisms of the so-called orthodox econo- 
mists,—who are settling dawn to the conclusion 
that our civilization will be a failure if it is un- 
equal to the solution of what a recent writer 
has called the ‘* problem of unemployment.” 


The Horror of 
Enforced 
/dleness. 


The preparations for the celebrating of 
the Queen’s so-called Diamond Jubilee 
have seemed, to many people a long dis- 
tance away, to relate principally to the street 


A Great 
British 
Occasion. 


parade. ‘The press correspondence from London 
had dwelt upon the fact that all the carpenters in 
the metropolis were engaged for many days, at 
excessively high wages, in the construction of 


temporary platforms for sight-seers along the 
route to be followed by the parade. It was esti- 
mated that the ‘‘grand stands” and temporary 
balconies would accommodate at least a million 
people. There had been most extravagant antici- 
pations of profits to be gained by those who 
owned premises along the route; and in a good 
many instances the greed of the landlords greatly 
overreached itself. For as the 22d day of June 
approached, it was evident that the prices origi- 
nally charged for windows or open-air sittings 
would have to be reduced to a mere fraction. Of 
course this parade (interesting for its quality 
rather than for its mere size,—a hint for the 
reform of our dreary American parades which 
rely upon mere extent) is by no means the deeply 
significant feature of the occasion. The British 
empire conferences, the scheme for relieving and 
endowing the London hospitals, the various local 
projects throughout the United Kingdom for 
celebrating the year with public improvements 
and commemorative philanthropies,—these and 
other kindred matters taken in the aggregate are 
what must make the occasion notable and great. 
. 
There were reports circulated in 
the American press about the 
middle of June to the effect that 
the Queen’s health was less favorable than usual, 
and that her eyesight in particular had greatly 
failed of late. These reports were stoutly de- 
nied, however; and it would seem that the Queen 
is a remarkably active woman for her years, fully 
competent to give close attention from day to 
day to all sorts of affairs both great and small. 
Through the cumulative weight of experience, 
she is equal without strain or fatigue to the exer- 
cise of prompt and wise decision upon almost in- 
numerable public questions which would seri- 
ously tax the powers of a less thoroughly initi- 
ated sovereign, no matter how full of the robust 
energy of youth. Indeed Queen Victoria bids 
fair to give her loyal subjects and a respectful 
and admiring world the opportunity to celebrate 
still further anniversaries in her honor. Thus 
the Queen’s eightieth birthday, which will fall on 
May 24, 1899, ought to be observed with more 
than ordinary acclaim. And it is by no means 
improbable that the good Queen may live to wit- 
ness the seventieth anniversary of her accession 
to the throne. She would then have attained 
Mr. Gladstone’s present age. The English il- 
lustrated periodicals have naturally been flooded 
with portraits of the Queen at different ages; but 
the only picture that has provoked comment ap- 
peared in a periodical that usually contains no il- 
lustrations. We refer to Mr. Nicholson’s tinted 
drawing which appeared as a frontispiece of the 
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THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE PICTURE, 
(From a photograph by Hughes & Mullins, Isle of Wight.) 








We repro- 


June number of the New Review. 
duce it herewith, reduced to less than a quarter 


of the original size. Some of the leading art 
critics of London praised this drawing extrava- 
gantly, while other people went so far as to hold 
that the artist and the editor ought to be sent to 
prison for criminal libel. The portrait on the 
preceding page is from a new photograph signed 
by the Queen herself. 


The negotiations for the conclusion of 

Greco-Turkish a treaty of peace between the Greeks 
Situation. and the Turks do not seem to be pro- 
ceeding auspiciously. Greece was obliged to 
rest her case entirely in’the hands of the great 
powers, the governments of which in turn made 
over the affair to their ambassadors at Constanti- 
Each of these ambassadors, of course, 
has been in constant communication with his 
home government. The Turks at first were not 
inclined to grant a long armistice; but they were 
at length made to understand that the armistice 
must extend through the whole period of peace 
negotiations. Meanwhile the continued occupation 
of Thessaly by the Turks has meant the abandon- 
ment by the Greek farmers of the principal agri- 
cultural region of the country. These Thessalian 
peasants are refugees in all directions, some of 
them to the southward, others on the small Greek 
islands, where they subsist by charity. Their 
wheat ripened in June, but they were unable to 
gather the crop, which, so far as it was harvested, 
was appropriated by the Turks. Besides the 


nople. 


great body of regular Turkish troops, Thessaly 
is said to be full of marauding bands of Turk- 
ish irregulars, who have wrought great mischief. 
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Will Turkey The great powers have declared, with 

Keep a tone of much sternness and determi- 
Thessaly? nation, that Turkey shall not retain any 
of the Greek territory, but must prepare to aban- 
don Thessaly on the completion of the negotia- 
tions. The powers have merely conceded what 
was called a ‘‘ military rectification of the fron- 
tier.” A commission of military experts and 
engineers was sent by the ambassadors to re- 
arrange the frontier line in the strategic interest 
of Turkey. The fringe of territory which it is 
proposed thus to transfer from Greece to Turkey 
is inconsiderable, but the new line gives Turkey 
the tops of the mountain peaks. Meanwhile, 
quietly but incessantly, the Turks have been 
strengthening their position in Greece. They 
have been bringing re-enforcements into the coun- 
try until they are said now to have somewhere 
between 200,000 and 250,000 troops in Thessaly. 
They have been fortifying Volo, Prevesa, and 
other important positions, and there is much rea- 
son to believe that they have no intention of 
vacating the country. Besides their immense 
army in Thessaly, they are said to have an even 
larger force mobilized north of the line, in 
Macedonia. Thus with half a million Turkish 
troops on the spot and ready for action, the 
question arises, How is the boasted ‘‘ Concert of 
Europe” going to proceed, to make good its 
declaration that neither party to the recent war 
shall gain any territory as a result of the con- 
test? If the petty raid of the Greeks on the 
Island of Crete was too much for the combined 
powers, how will they proceed to deal with Tur- 
key, flushed with victory and full of defiance ? 
The Turkish government has been ready enough 
to parley with the ambassadors of the powers ; 
and the casual reader might suppose that the 
negotiations are coming on famously. The ex- 
ponents of the European concert inform us that 
everything is practically settled already, on the 
basis of a retention by Greece of her territorial 
integrity (with the exception of the << rectified” 
frontier line), Greece, however, to pay an in- 
demnity of about $25,000,000, which is to be 
guaranteed by Russia, France, and England. 
Further than that, Greek subjects in the Turkish 
empire are to retain their old-time rights under 
the so-called capitulations, subject to certain 
modifications in detail which would guard against 
abuses. These capitulations have to do with the 
maintenance of separate tribunals, and other 
privileges which have long been accorded to 
citizens of Christian countries resident in the 
Turkish empire. Under the circumstances, from 
the point of view of the great powers, these 
terms would seem reasonable enough,—although, 
from the point of view of a man who cares deeply 
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for righteous solutions, it is an unspeakable 
outrage that Greece should have to pay a war 
indemnity to Turkey as a penalty for having 
tried to help save the Greek Christians of Crete. 


But there is too much reason to fear 

A discouraging that even: such terms as the great 
powers propose will not be accepted 

by the Turkish government. The Turks have 
played the game of negotiation with the great 
powers of Europe for many years, and they have 
learned something by experience. They know that 
present appearances of co-operation and agreement 
cover deep jealousies and dissensions among the 
great powers. They perceive that to execute the 
task of expelling the Turks from Greek soil would 
tax to the utmost the military resources of Russia 
herself. They are perfectly aware of the senti- 
ments inspired in the Russian nation by the man- 
ner in which Europe deprived Russia of the 
fruits of victory twenty years ago. They do not 
see any clear indication that the great powers of 
Europe would be able to agree upon a plan of 
Turkish coercion, in case of Turkey’s flat refusal 
to vacate Thessaly. Nevertheless, nothing suits 
Turkey’s plans better than the polite and pro- 
‘acted conduct of the pending negotiations. 
Every week of delay strengthens Turkey’s mili- 
tary position, and makes it less likely that any 
power or combination of powers will be disposed 
to try forcible measures. Nothing becomes more 
clear as the weeks go by than the fact that if the 
British government had only shown the courage 
to stand out, responsibly, first for the rights of the 
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NO USE FOR ANGELLS. 


His Sultanic Majesty of Constantinople declares that 
the gentleman from Ann Arbor is persona non grata. 


From The Journal (Minneapolis). 


Armenians, and then for the rights of the Chris- 
tians in Crete, there would have been no war, 
and no consequent revival of old-time Ottoman 
pretensions in Europe. Concerted action by the 
European powers, when sincerely undertaken for 
a common end, is of course eminently to be de- 
sired. But the concert cannot act except by 
unanimity, and therefore can never go far be- 
yond the wishes of any single dissentient member. 
Inasmuch as several members of the European 
concert have far-reaching aims and plans of 
their own, affecting the future of the Turkish 
empire in whole or in part, it is next to impos- 
sible to secure disinterested and righteous results. 


For a time it seemed quite doubtful 
Dr. Angell’s whether President Angell would be ac- 

cepted by Turkey as American Minis- 
ter... It was discovered in Constantinople, so the 
report goes, that Dr. Angell belonged to a very 
dangerous and designing order of religious fa- 
natics known as Congregationalists, the object of 
this mysterious fellowship being the overthrow 
of the Turkish government, the extermination of 
all true believers in Mohammed, and many other 
things that would render such an appointee as 
Dr. Angell persona non grata in the vicinity of 
the Porte and the Yildiz Kiosk. It required 
some weeks of explanation to disabuse the official 
mind at Constantinople, and to secure the prom- 
ise that Dr. Angell would be accepted. It is to 
be remembered, however, that recent events will 
not make it any easier for Dr. Angell to secure 
the rights of Americans in Turkey, or to recover 
the indemnity sums now due for the wanton de- 
struction by Turkish soldiers of American prop- 
erty. The recovery of Turkish military prestige 
will scarcely tend to facilitate the work of Ameri- 
can educators in Asia Minor. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Angell is by nature and experience a most tactful 
and able diplomatist; and we shall hope for the 
best results from his mission. 


The municipal situation in New 
York was clarified not a little by 
the publication on June 8 of a 
letter from President Seth Low of Columbia 
University in reply to a committee representing 
the Citizens’ Union. The Union had deputed a 
trio of men whose names carry great weight to 
ask Mr. Low to be a candidate for the office of 
mayor. His reply was to the effect that he would 
be willing to stand as a candidate if it should be 
made clear that the use of his name would unify 
the forces genuinely opposed to Tammany Hall 
and its sort of misgovernment. He further made 
it plain that he should be under no pledges or 
obligations of any kind if elected. This answer 


Seth Low and the 
New York 
Mayoralty. 
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was satisfactory to the Citizens’ Union, and was 
received with approbation by good men through- 
out the boundaries of the consolidated Greater 
New York. It remained for the Union to de- 
vise means for the unequivocal expression of the 
public opinion that favors Mr. Low’s candidacy. 
There is much reason to believe that popular 
action in mass meetings and numerous signatures 
affixed to blanks distributed by the Citizens’ 
Union, will suffice to satisfy him that his name 
will unite the anti-Tammany forces. We are 
glad to publish in this number a sketch of the 
character and career of Seth Low, from the well- 
‘qualified pen of Mr. Edward Cary. 


The college and university commence- 
Prowse’ tents have nearly all been held, and 

the impression derived from the reports 
that have been set afloat is that of a generakand 
almost unprecedented progress in the field of 
higher education in America. In no quarter is 
this progress more solid and remarkable than in 
the great state universities of the West, and par- 
ticularly of the Northwest. The University of 


Wisconsin rejoices in the enlightened and gen- 
erous treatment accorded it by the recent legis- 
lature, which has placed its finances on an as- 
sured footing, providing with a liberality scarcely 
equaled anywhere else, and destined to bring 


an enviable fame to the state. In the very rapid 
development of this great university at Madison, 
Wisconsin, nothing is more striking than the 
‘growth of the School of Economics, Political 
Science, and History, under the general direc- 
tion of Professor Richard T. Ely. This school 
has just completed its fifth year. It has an 
academic staff of eighteen or twenty specialists in 
economics, sociology, and historical and political 
science. Several hundred students have been 
attending the courses in this department of the 
university, a number of fellowships being main- 
tained and graduate work of the highest order 
carried on. The fine work now done in these 
fields of study by eastern universities is gen- 
erally appreciated, and it ought also to be known 
how great are the recent developments of uni- 
versity instruction in the West. 


In England the signs of educational prog- 
ress are by no means so conspicuous. 
In Professor Ely’s great political science 
school to which we have just referred, women 
have exactly the same rights as men. For in- 
stance, Mrs. Helen Page Bates was accorded a 
fellowship in economics in 1895-96, and was 
granted the degree of Doctor of Philosophy a 
She now holds the professorship of 
Mrs. 


An 
English 
Contrast. 


year ago. 
political economy in Rockford College. 











SCENE IN CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, ON MAY 21 (THE UNDER- 
GRADUATE MOB AGAINST DEGREES FOR WOMEN). 


Bates had received her A.B. degree at Wellesley. 
Miss Kate Everest took her A.B. degree in the 
University of Wisconsin, was then a professor 
in Lawrence University, and afterward returned 
to Madison for graduate work, taking the degree 
of Ph.D., and subsequently for a time holding 
the position of head worker at Kingsley House. 
Such cases are by no means novel in this country; 
but the great University of Cambridge, England, 
has furnished us the one important educational 
item that came last month from England, in its 
overwhelming repudiation of the proposal to 
allow women to take Cambridge degrees. The 
occasion of the vote on May 21 was one of wild 
excitement at Cambridge. The undergraduate 
world was stirred toa fine frenzy of wrath against 
all womankind. Of the members of the univer- 
sity who had a right to vote on the proposition, 
nearly 2,400 appeared and declared themselves. 
The result was 1,713 votes against granting 
degrees to women, and 662 votes in favor of it. 
It must be remembered that women are already 
studying at Cambridge in great numbers, thiat 
they come up for the Cambridge examinations, 
and that in not a few instances women have car- 
ried off high honors in mathematics, classics, and 
other subjects.. But it is ordained that women 
shall not have the degrees which attest their 
actual proficiency. It would be hopeless: to try 
to make the world at large understand the poirt 
of view which prevailed in this decision. 
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P The working of the British mind that 
nd of the ji : 
Jameson Raid caused this defeat of women at Cam- 
inquiry. bridge is no more mysterious than 
the operation of the British mind in connection 
with the recent parliamentary inquiry into the 
Jameson raid. ‘That investigation is now con- 
cluded. It came to an amicable end, having 
beautifully succeeded, by the most palpable and 
conspicuous of whitewashing methods, in trans- 
forming a somewhat vague and not very serious 
scandal into a confirmed scandal that is serious 
and ugly and must take its place in history. The 
question that all continental Europe asks is, Why 
in the world was the inquiry undertaken? If 
there was no intention to get at the facts, if in- 
deed there was a conspiracy all along the line 
to suppress the truth, why this public inquest, 
in which scores of thousands of questions were 
asked? Whenever the commission found itself 
approaching the truth which it professed to be 
seeking, it immediately abandoned the trail. It 
excused witnesses from answering embarrassing 
questions. It took pains not to allow the produc- 
tion of telegrams or letters that would really dis- 
close the information it was professing to seek so 
earnestly. Thus it succeeded, first, in deepening 
the public suspicion of governmental connivance 
in the Johannesburg plot into an irresistible con- 
viction; and, second, in adding to the scandal of 


the original plot the greater scandal of a parlia- 
mentary commission palpably guilty of humbug 
and hypocrisy. 


The leading events of the month from 
the London standpoint include as an 
item of prime importance the suicide of 
the multi-millionaire speculator, Barney Barnato, 
whose real name was Isaacs. This extraordinary 
adventurer was the son of an old-clothes dealer in 
the east of London. He became a juggler, 
drifted to South Africa, dealt in contraband dia- 
monds smuggled by the workmen in the Kimber- 
ley mines, and at length became a leading oper- 
ator in the shares of diamond companies. He 
joined forces with Mr. Cecil Rhodes to control 
the diamond output of South Africa, and finally 
appeared in London as the king of the promoters 
who were floating the stocks of the Transvaal 
gold-mining companies. He became the central 
figure in a nation of frenzied speculators who 
made the so-called ‘‘ Kaffir Circus” the wildest 
financial orgie in the history of the world. Mr. 
Barnato was at once taken up by dukes, bishops, 
and the great ones of the land; and he seemed 
on the straight road to a seat in the House of 
Lords. His wealth at one time was estimated at 
$500,000,000. The reaction of the past year or 
two, of course, affected his. financial operations; 


Barney 
Barnato. 











THE LATE BARNEY BARNATO, 


but he had succeeded in the flush days in taking 
a good many millions out of the Kaffir Circus 
and ‘‘ salting it down” safely, as we would say 
in America. Even if nineteen-twentieths of his 
reputed fortune had disappeared in the shrinkage 
of stock values, he was nevertheless a very rich 
man at the time of his death. But the gigantic 
dimensions of his financial ups and downs had 
been too much for his mental balance. He had 
for some months been in a condition at least 
closely akin to insanity. His career is more in- 
teresting as disclosing certain qualities in the 
British public than for anything personal to the 
man himself, for he seems not to have differed in 
type from hundreds of other vulgar sharpers and 
plausible company promoters. 


’ The current news from the European 
News from continent for the past month has not 
France. been of an exceptionally startling nature, 
The French Socialists have made parliamentary 
life rather warm and exciting; but outside of the 
Chamber of Deputies their chief contribution to 
the public news has been the announcement of 
the complete and dismal failure of the co-opera- 
tive glass works at Albi, which were undertaken 
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with much éclat in the presence of the principal 
Socialist leaders of France, after the great Car- 
maux strikes. An important sequel of the 
Charity Bazaar fire, which was so destructive of 
the old aristocracy, has been the appointment of 
a special commission charged with making pro- 
visions for guarding against similar accidents in 
theatres and all places of public amusement. 
Already it has been ordained that some well- 
known theatres and resorts will have to be re- 
built on account of their liability to fire. A 
Moorish embassy has been visiting Paris, as a de- 
tail in the programme for increasing the influence 
of France throughout northern Africa. Natu- 
ralization statistics for last year show that France 
gained 2,741 male citizens from other countries, 
as against more than 3,500 in 1895. More than 
900 of these last accessions are Italians, nearly 
600 are Belgians, and more than 500 came from 
Alsace-Lorraine. It is interesting to note that 


183 are Germans, while only 5 are Englishmen. 
Not a solitary American, of the many hundreds 
of Yankees sojourning in France for purposes of 
business or pleasure, was willing in 1896 to trans- 
fer his allegiance to the French republic. 


Political Le most absorbing political topic in 
Strife in Germany early in the month of June 
Germany. was the continued trial of the police 
agent, Von Tausch,—a matter which has involved 
many high personages in disagreeable scandals. 
Without going into details, it is enough to say 
that Von Tausch has been acquitted. Advantage 
has been taken of the German sympathy for 
President Kruger and the Boers to open in Ber- 
lin a Transvaal exhibition; but it does not seem 
to be under ostentatious governmental patronage. 
A great contest has been going on in the Prus- 
sian Diet over the so-called ‘‘ Law of Association 
Amendment Bill.” It is proposed by this bill 
still further to subject all kinds of public meet- 
ings and assemblies to police supervision, with 
the prospect that if the measure should finally 
become an operative fact, the political police 
agents of the government would without the 
slightest difficulty conjure up a pretext for dis- 
persing or preventing any sort or gathering not 
entirely agreeable to the administration. Lib- 
erty is not at present the dominant watchword in 
Germany. The Emperor persists in his en- 
deavors to bring about, against the will of the 
people’s representatives, an enormous additional 
expenditure for the increase of the German navy. 


Next month the Emperor William will 
pg visit Russia and join the Czar at the mili- 
maneuvres which are to be held 


tary 
somewhere north of St. Petersburg. The Rus- 


sian government laid the keels of several new war 
cruisers on the Nevalast month. Military, naval, 
territorial, and industrial expansion are the order 
of the day in the great empire that is so rapidly 
assuming a dominant position in both Europe 
and Asia. Besides the rapid progress of the 
great trans-Siberian railway, Russia is this sum- 
mer pushing extensions of her trans-Caspian and 
Turkestan railroad systems, and otherwise 
strengthening her position very notably in cen- 
tral Asia. The Russians desire peace above all 
things, at least for several years to come. 


Early in June, the session of the 
Austrian Reichsrath came to an end 
through sheer inability to transact any 
business. This, it should be remembered, was 
the first Austrian parliament elected under the 
new and extended franchise arrangements. The 
protracted deadlock was due to the growing 
hostility to one another of the several race 
elements that have become so self-conscious and 
assertive of late in the dominions of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. Until recently, the German 
language and the German influence had been 
dominant in Austria; but there has been a steady 
growth of national feeling among the Bohemians, 
Moravians, and Poles. These elements are of 
Slavonic origin, and use languages which are 
akin to the Russian. An administrative order 
recently permitted the official use of the Czech or 
Bohemian language in the schools and law courts 
of Bohemia. The opposition to this order on 
the part of the German element is what has made 
the parliamentary deadlock. Austrian troubles 
are further complicated by the fact that the time 
has come for the periodic renewal of the terms 
of the union between Austria and Hungary; and 
it has been next to impossible for the joint dele- 
gates of these two halves of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire to agree upon the proper share each half 
will contribute toward the common expenses of 
the empire. 


Race — 
Enmities in 
Austria. 


diitiiitan It should perhaps have been stated in 
Hazardous Our preceding paragraph on affairs in 
Business. France that on June 13 an attempt was 
made to assassinate President Faure by means of 
some kind of an explosive bomb thrown at his 
carriage; but the affair was such a bungling 
fiasco that little importance was attached to it. 
In Italy early in the month sentence was passed 
upon the Socialist fanatic who had attempted to 
assassinate King Humbert by throwing a bomb. 
European rulers have learned to expect these at- 
tempts upon their lives as a matter of course; 
and the police are constantly on their guard in 
anticipation of the bomb-throwers. 
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From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, N. Y. 
THE LATE ALVAN G. CLARK. 


The month’s obituary record contains 
fewer names than usual of a wide or 
international fame. The most eminent 


The 
Obituary 
Record. 


American name, perhaps, is that ——— 
mm 


a 


of Mr. Alvan Graham Clark of 
Cambridge, Mass. , who had suc- 
ceeded his equally famous father 
as the head of the well-known 
firm of telescope makers. The 
progress of astronomy owes 
much to the patience and skill 
of the Clarks, who overcame 
great obstacles in finding the 
way to make larger and more 
perfect lenses than had ever 
been made before, and whose 
wonderful telescopes have ren- \ 
dered possible some of the most 
notable discoveries of modern 
science. The late Alvan Graham 
Clark was himself, also, an as- 
tronomer of repute. Rear-Ad- 
miral Lee of the United States 
navy, retired, and Commander 
George E. Wingate had rendered their 
faithful service and helped to make its history. 
The Hon. John M. Francis of the Troy, N. Y., 


THE LATE ROBERT J. FINLEY. 


country 


_ Times, besides being a prominent journalist, had 


been at different times United States Minister to 
Austria, Greece, and Portugal. The Rev. Dr. 
Julius H. Ward was well known as an Episcopal 
clergythan, a facile and talented journalist, and 
an industrious author. The youngest by far of 


THE LATE HON. FRANK P. HASTINGS. 


those whose names are recorded in the list on a 
subsequent page was Mr. Robert J. Finley of 
New York, for several years a highly valued 
member of the editorial staff of 
this Review, and since April 
of last year the manager of the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 
Mr. Finley was a graduate of 
Knox College, Illinois, and was 
subsequently for some time a 
post-graduate student at the 
Johns Hopkins. His sterling 
qualities of character endeared 
him to a wide circle of friends. 
Frangois Frangais of the French 
Institute, who was a famous 
artist, and Father Sebastian 
Kneipp, a German priest whose 
health resort was patronized by 
the European royalty, are the 
most widely known of the for- 
eigners whose names are on our 
list. The death of Hon. Frank 
P. Hastings of the Hawaiian le- 
gation at Washington occurred on May 29. 
Mr. Hastings had been prominently identified 
with Hawaiian affairs for a number of years. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From May 21 to June 20, 1897.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


May 25.—Debate of the tariff bill is begun in the Sen- 
ate; Mr. Aldrich (Rep., R. I.) explains the amendments 
made by the Finance Committee. . 

May 26.—In the Senate an amendment to the tariff 
bill offered by Mr. Vest (Dem., Mo.) proposing to change 
the duty on boracic acid from 5 cents to 3 cents a pound 
is defeated by a vote of 34 to 20. 

May 27.—The Senate makes progress in the considera- 
tion of the chemical schedule of the tariff bill, and 
adopts the final conference report on the sundry civil 
appropriation bill (suspending for nine months eleven 
of President Cleveland’s forest-reserve orders of Feb. 
22, 1897) by a vote of 32 to 25.. 

May 28.—In the Senate Mr. Tillman (Dem., S. C.) in- 
troduces a resolution calling for another investigation 
of the sugar trust. 

May 29.—The Senate discusses the plate-glass para- 
graphs of the tariff bill. 

June 1.—The Senate reaches the metal schedule in 
discussion of the tariff bill....The House agrees to the 
conference report on the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, making a total appropriation of $53,622,651, and 
suspending President Cleveland’s forest-reserve orders. 

June 2.—The Senate debates the metal schedule in 
the tariff bill. 

June 3.—The Senate votes by narrow majorities 
against reductions of the committee rates on cutlery, 
shot-guns, nails, tacks, screws, etc., in the tariff bill.... 
The House passes the Frye bill to prevent collisions in 
harbors and inland waters, and agrees to the conference 
report on the Indian appropriation bill. 

June 4.—The Senate concludes discussion of the 
metal schedule of the tariff bill, and begins considera- 
tion of the wood schedule. 

June 5.—The Senate debates the proposition to take 
white pine from the free list, but action is deferred. 

June 7.—The Senate disposes of the lumber schedule 
of the tariff bill. 

June 8.—The Senate, by a vote of 42 to 19, adopts an 
amendment to the tariff bill placing a duty of 20 per 
cent. on raw cotton. 

June 10-15.—The Senate takes up the sugar schedule 
of the tariff bill and adopts it. 

June 16.—The Senate completes the agricultural 
schedule of the tariff bill. 

June 17.—The Senate finishes the spirits and cotton 
schedules of the tariff bill. 

June 18-19.—The Senate finishes the flax, hemp, and 
jute schedules of the tariff bill. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


May 25.—Henry O. Havemeyer is put on trial in the 
District of Columbia for contempt of the Senate sugar 
trust committee....Lemuel E. Quigg is elected presi- 
dent of the New York Republican County Committee. 

May 26.—Governor Ellerbee of South Carolina ap- 
points Representative John L. McLaurin to act as 
United States Senator in place of the late Senator Earle 


till his successor can be elected by the legislature.... 
Commissioner Hermann of the General Land Office de- 
cides against the holders of McKee scrip in the Chicago 
lake front cases, thus reversing the decision of his pre- 
decessor. 

May 27.—Henry O. Havemeyer is acquitted of con- 
tempt of the Senate investigating committee. 

May 28.—The trial of John E. Searles for contempt of 
the Senate sugar trust committee is begun in Washing- 
ton. 

June 1.—John E. Searles is acquitted at Washington 
of contempt of the Senate sugar trust committee. 

June 2.—Kentucky Democrats reaffirm allegiance to 
the Chicago platform of 1896, and indorse the candidacy 
of Mr. Bryan for the presidency. 

June 3.—The Hanna faction of the Republican party 


Photo 
by Bell. 
HON. JOHN L. M’LAURIN, 
Appointed Senator from South Carolina. 


is successful at the Cleveland legislative conventions; 
James R. Garfield is renominated for state senator. 

June 7.—In Chicago fourteen circuit court judges are 
re-elected, and the amended Torrens land-title law is 
adopted by a large majority....Mayor Fly of Galveston, 
Texas, is re-elected as a gold-standard Democrat, the 
Republicans voting for him almost solidly, against a 
silver Democrat. 

June 8.—The provisional committee of the Silver 
Republican party meets in Chicago....The trial of the 
officers of the American Tobacco Company under the 
anti-trust law is begun in New York City. 

June 9.—Governor Tanner of Illinois signs the Allen 
street-railway bill. 

June 10.—The McLaughlin element controls the elec- 
tion of the Democratic General Committee of Kings 
County, N. Y. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


RON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS, TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NOMINATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS BY THE 
PRESIDENT. p 

May 25.—Edwin H. Conger of Iowa, U. S. Minister to 
Brazil; Brig.-Gen. John R. Brooke, U. S. A., major- 
general. 

May 26.—Charles B.. Hart of West Virginia, U.S. Min- 
ister to Colombia; Whitelaw Reid, special ambassador 
to represent the United States at Queen Victoria’s Ju- 
bilee. 

June 1.—William Haywood of the District of Colum- 
bia, Secretary of Legation and Consul-General of the 
United States at Honolulu; William L. Penfield of 
Indiana, Solicitor for the State Department ; John De 
Haven of California, Judge of the United States Court 
for the northern district of California. 

June 2.—Miguel A. Otero, Governor of New Mexico. 

June 4.—Ellis H. Roberts of New York, Treasurer of 
the United States; Conrad N. Jordan of New York, 
Assistant Treasurer at New York City; Lawrence 
Townsend of Pennsylvania, Minister to Portugal ; 
William E. Andrews of Nebraska, Auditor for the 
Treasury Department ; William B. Brown of Pennsyl- 
vania, Auditor for the War Department. 

June 5.—Andrew D. Barlow of Missouri, Consul-Gen- 
eral at Mexico City; Carl Bailey Hurst of the District of 
Columbia, Consul-General at Vienna. 

June 9.—Henry L. Wilson of Washington, Minister 
to Chile: William F. Powell of New Jersey, Minister to 
Haiti; John G. A. Leishman of Pennsylvania, Minister 
to Switzerland. 

June 16.—Gen. Stewart L. Woodford of New York, 
Minister to Spain; Julius Goldschmidt of Wisconsin, 
Consul-General at Berlin. 

June 19.—Hector de Castro of New York, Consul- 
General at Rome; Charles L. Cole of Pennsylvania, 


Consul-General at Dresden; Charles E. Turner of Con-’ 


necticut, Consul-General at Ottawa, Canada. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


May 21.—The Duke of Tetuan, Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, resigns office....Mr. Balfour states 


HON. CONRAD N. JORDAN, ASSISTANT TREASURER AT 
NEW YORK CITY. 


the policy of the British government concerning Ire- 
land. ° 

May 22.—The King of Denmark accepts the resigna- 
tion of the Thott ministry, and a new ministry is formed 
under the leadership of H. E. Hoerring as Minister of 
Finance....The Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Duke of Tetuan, withdraws his resignation at the re- 
quest of the Prime Minister. 

May 23.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies, by a vote 
of 229 to 140, rejects the proposition to abandon the Af- 
rican coast colony of Erythrea, and approves the gov- 
ernment’s colonial policy by a vote of 242 to 94. 

May 24.—The trial of the former commissioner of the 
German secret political police, Herr von Tausch, is be- 
gun in Berlin. 

May 25.—Liberals absent themselves from the sessions 
of the Spanish Chamber of Deputies. 

May 26.—The German Reichstag adopts a credit of 
$7,500,000 for the purchase of improved artillery. 

May 28.—John Redmond and three other Irish mem- 
bers of the British Parliament are suspended and re- 
moved from the House of Commons for persisting in an 
irregular discussion of the financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

May 29.—The Chinese government sanctions a Belgian 
syndicate’s loan for railroad construction in China. 

June 2.—The Spanish cabinet, lead by Canovas del 
Castillo, resigns office....The British Bimetallic League 
meets in Manchester. 

June 4.—Herr von Tausch is acquitted at Berlin of the 
charges of treason, perjury, and forgery; Baron von 
Luetzow is convicted, and sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. 

June 5.—Premier Canovas del Castillo of Spain with- 
draws his resignation, at the request of the Queen 
Regent, and continues his cabinet in office....M. Ge- 
rault Richard, a Socialist, is ejected by force from the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

June 10.—Opening of the Portuguese Cortes at Lisbon. 
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(who has lately inspected the Turkish and 
Greek armies, and was a member of the 
special embassy at the Queen’s Jubilee). 


June 13.—A bomb is exploded near the carriage of 
President Faure.of France. 

June 15.—The first elections under the reform laws 
are held in the Netherlands. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

May 25.—The ambassadors of the powers in Constan- 
tinople hand to the Porte the reply of their governments 
to the conditions of peace between Greece and Turkey 
proposed by Turkey. 

May 27.—The Sultan indicates his willingness to ne- 
gotiate with the powers. 

May 29.—The ambassadors present a reply to the 
Porte, urging the arrangement of an armistice. 

May 31.—The Sultan agrees to an armistice of fifteen 
days, dating from May 20. 

June 1.—The Sultan withdraws his objections to the 
appointment of Dr. James B. Angell as United States 
Minister to Turkey. 

June 2.—France submits proposals to the powers on 
the subject of Cretan autonomy. 

June 4.—The Greek government consents to a sea 
armistice. 

June 5.—A sea armistice between Greece and Turkey 
is signed. 

June 8.—The Czar of Russia gives audience to John 
W. Foster, special representative of the United States 
on the fur-seal question. 

June 14.—Final ratifications of the boundary treaty 
between Great Britain and Venezuela are exchanged at 
Washington. 

June 15.—The fifth convention of the Universal Postal 
Congress adjourns at Washington after signing a gen- 
eral treaty to become operative January 1, 1899, if rati- 
fied by the severa! governments. 


June 16.—A treaty for the annexation of the republi: 
of Hawaii to the United States is signed at Washington 
and sent to the United States Senate by President Mc- 
Kinley. 

June 17.—John W. Foster announces the success of 
his mission to Russia to negotiate an agreement for the 
better protection of the seal herds. 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

May 27.—Representatives of independent telephone 
exchanges throughout the United States meet in Chi- 
cago and form a national association to contest the field 
with the Bell Company. 

June 2.—An International Commercial Congress, at- 
tended by representatives of several South American 
republics, is opened at Philadelphia with an address by 
President McKinley. 

June 5.—All the street-railway employees in Vienna 
go out on strike. 

June 7.—Nearly 1,000 men are thrown out of work by 
a shut-down of a part of the Standard Oil plant in Cleve- 
land. 

June 9.—The Credit Men’s National Association meets 
in Kansas City, with an attendance of more than 300 
delegates. 

CASUALTIES. 

May 25.—Many houses in El Pasos, Texas, are swept 
away by a flood caused by the breaking of a levee on 
the Rio Grande river. 


May 27.—Nine men are killed in a railway collision in 
Idaho. 














A PHOTOGRAPH AT THE HAWARDEN DOORWAY ON OCCASION 
OF THE RECENT VISIT OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
WALES TO MR. AND MRS. GLADSTONE. 
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The Duke of Tetuan, 
Spanish Foreign Minister. 


Felix Gabriel Marchand, 
New Premier of Quebec. 


Dr. Nicholas:Senn of Chicago, 
President American Medical Assoc’n. 


THREE NOTABILITIES OF THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


May 29.—A panic in a cathedral at Pisa causes the 
death of seven persons and the injury of seventeen 
others. 

May 31.—A coaching party is struck by an engine on 
the Long Island Railroad; five of the members of the 
party are killed and nineteen others seriously injured. 

June 5.—Twenty-three men, forming the crew of a 
French fishing vessel, are drowned. 

June 6.—Fire in San Francisco causes the death of 
three firemen and a loss of $100,000....An overflow of 
the river Morge, in the province of Isére, southeastern 
France, caused by a cloudburst, sweeps away paper 
mills, silk factories, and houses; the loss amounts to 
$2,000,000, and 4,000 operatives are thrown out of work. 

June 7.—A boiler explosion in Puebla, Mexico, causes 
the death of twenty persons....Heavy floods are re- 
ported in Switzerland. 

June 12.—An earthquake in Calcutta damages many 
churches and other buildings; several lives are lost.... 
In an English railway accident nine people are killed 
and twenty-five injured. 

June 16.—The intense heat in Chicago causes many 
prostrations. 

June 20.—Severe earthquake shocks are felt in Cali- 
fornia; in Mexico, the town of Tehuantepec has been 
completely destroyed. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

May 21.—By a vote of 1,713 to 622, Cambridge Uni- 
versity rejects the proposal to confer degrees on women. 

May 24.—Demolition of the old ‘‘Tombs” prison in 
New York City is begun....Queen Victoria’s seventy- 
eighth birthday is celebrated. 

May 26.—Commander Booth-Tucker of the Salvation 
Army is convicted of maintaining a public nuisance in 
the New York City barracks. 

May 29.—In a two-mile boat race on Lake Salton- 
stall the Yale crew wins from the University of Wis- 
consin; in a rowing race at Annapolis the Naval Acad- 
emy defeats the University of Pennsylvania. 


June 1.—Snow falls in many states of the Union.... 
The chess match between members of the American 
House of Representatives and of the British House of 
Commons results in a draw....Semi-centennial jubilee 
of the American Medical Association at Philadelphia. 

June 2.—The Naval War College of the United States 
is opened at Newport, R. I., with an address by Assist- 
ant Secretary Roosevelt. 

June.4.—The King of Siam is received by Pope Leo 
XIII. at the Vatican....Mount Vesuvius is in a state of 
eruption....A negro prisoner is lynched at Urbana, 
Ohio; several members of the mob are killed and 
wounded by the militia in an attempt to support the 
sheriff. 

June 5.—The University of Wisconsin wins the cham- 
pionship in the western intercollegiate games at Chi- 
cago. 

June 9.—The centennial anniversary of Augusta, 
Maine, is celebrated. 

June 10.—The steamer Windward leaves London for 
Franz Josef Land to bring back the mcmbers of the 
Jackson-Harmsworth expedition. 

June 11.—President McKinley makes an address at 
the Nashville exposition. 

June 16.—A bomb is exploded in front of the Stras- 
burg statue on the Place de la Concorde, Paris; no one 
is injured. 

June 19.—Princeton wins the intercollegiate baseball 
championship, defeating Yale by 22 to 8. 


OBITUARY. 

May 21.—Ex-Representative James R. McCormack of 
Missouri, 73 
dents of Chicago, 94....Sir A. A. Franks, president of 
the British Society of Antiquaries, 71. 

May 22.—Dr. Benjamin E. Cotting, for fifty-five years 
curator of the Lowell Institute, Boston, 88....Gen. John 
Sayle of Texas, legal author, 77. 

May 23.—Dr. John P. Atwater, last surviving member 
of the Yale class of °34, 84. 
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THE NEW CITY HALL AT SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
(Recently opened by the Queen.) 


May 25.—C. J. Phipps, English theatrical architect, 


May 26.—Commander William Calder J. Blount of 
the British navy, 53 

May 28.—Frangois Louis Frangais, distinguished 
French painter and member of the Institute, 83.... 
James Greig Smith, English surgical author, 44 


May 29.—Frank P. Hastings, secretary of the Ha- 
waiian Legation at Washington, 45. 


May 30.—Rev. Dr. Julius Hammond Ward, journalist 
and author, 60. 

May 31.—Mme. Arnould-Plessy, French actress, 78. 
June 1.—Robert Douglas, arboriculturist, 84... 
Charles H. Andrews, one of the proprietors of the Bos- 
ton Herald, 63....Dr. Charles O’Leary, a well-known 
surgeon of Providence, R. L., 65....Dr. Asa F. Pattee of 

Boston. 

June 5.—Rear-Admiral Samuel Phillips Lee, U.S. N., 
retired, 85....Dr. W. H. Strange, one of the best-known 
physicians in Canada. 

June 8.—Robert Johnston Finley, journalist, New 
York City, 29....Commander George E. Wingate, U.S. , 
N., 60. 

June 9.—Alvan Graham Clark, maker of telescope 
lenses and astronomer. 

June 14.—Barney Barnato, the South African specu- 
lator in mining stocks....Charlotte Wolter, German 
actress, 63. 

June 17.—Father Sebastian Kneipp, originator of a 
water cure, 76. 

June 18.—John M. Francis of the Troy (N. Y.) Times, 
ex-Minister of the United States to Austria, Greece, 
and Portugal, 74....Dr. Stocks Hammond of Toronto, 
organist and composer....Miss Juliet Corson, lecturer 
and writer on the art of cooking, 55. 

June 20.—Captain Boycott of County Mayo, Ireland, 
55. 
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THE ROUTE FOLLOWED BY THE ROYAL JUBILEE PROCESSION ON JUNE 22." 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARTOONS. 


HE cartoonist-in-chief of the Victorian era, as 
everybody must admit, isSir John Tenniel. From 
the pictures he has drawn for Punch might be compiled 
a very instructive and entertaining history of nearly five- 
sixths of the whole period of the good Queen Victoria’s 
reign, for John Tenniel joined the staff of Punch in the 
year 1851, and he is now in the forty-seventh year of his 
steady work asacartoonist on that paper. He is seventy- 
seven years old, and he entered upon his career as an il- 
lustrator very soon after the Queen’s reign began. His 
work is as varied and as influential as it ever was. 
Every week, without fail, Punch brings to us from 
across the seas one full-page cartoon from Sir John’s 
pencil. Our readers have become familiar with his 
style; for there has hardly been an issue of this maga- 
zine for several years past in which we have not repro- 
duced at least one of his drawings as illustrative of some 
current political topic. His knighthood came to him 
rather late in life, for he received it only four years ago 
from Mr. Gladstone’s administration, when he was 
seventy-three years of age. 
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“THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER.” 
(Jubilee Version.) 


“I’m on this Jubilee job—you’re not,” 
The carpenter began; 
The walrus winked and Cried, “ Just wait! 
To crown the Jubilee plan 
They must review the fleet, and then 
They'll want the sailor man! 
From Punch (London). 
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BROKEN TO HARNESS. 
Miss ERIN: “pure it’s a nice pair ye’re dhrivin’, 


Misther Arthur!’ 
ARTHUR BALFouR: ‘“ Yes—never thought they’d 
goso well together!” 


From Punch (London). 


We are sorry not to be able this month to reproduce 
Sir John’s contribution to Punch’s Jubilee number, 
but it will not be too late to do that in August. That 
issue of Punch will not have reached the United States 
until near the end of June—several days after this 
number of the REVIEW ison the presses. We have, 
however, reproduced Sir John’s amusing cartoon en- 
titled ‘‘The Walrus and the Carpenter,” which ap- 
peared in Punch for June 12. Our readers may not 
get quite the full benefit of this picture unless we re- 
mind them that it was Sir John Tenniel who drew the 
famous pictures that illustrated the standard edition of 
“ Alice in Wonderland:” and his Jubilee version of the 
rhyme of “The Walrus and the Carpenter” seems 
more to the point when that fact is borne in mind. 
The building of grand stands and stagings from which 
to observe the Jubilee parade was, in the middle of 
June, giving every carpenter in London a job at very 
high wages. 

The latest phase of the Irish question, which puts 
Mr. Balfour into a position where home rule seems an 
early possibility, forms the subject of another of Ten- 
niel’s pictures that we reproduce, while from the four 
weekly numbers of Punch that appeared in May we 
have reproduced a series of his drawings very note- 
worthily presenting successive phases of the Greco- 
Turkish situation. 
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““WHO SAYS *SICK MAN’ NOW?” 


** ENOUGH.” 
From Punch (London), May 15. 


From Punch (London), May 1. 
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““MY FRIEND—THE ENEMY!” : 

GREECE (acknowledging defeat): ‘‘ My mistake, sir.” THE TURKISH SHYLOCK. 

JUBILANT SULTAN: “Notatall! Bxtremely indebted Europa (as Portia): “Tarry a little.” (Merchant of 
From Punch (London), May 29. 


You’ve quite set me on my legs again!” Venice.”) 


to you! 
From Punch (London), May 22. 
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HER MAJESTY’S SHIP ** AFRICANDER.” 


The Cape House of Assembly unanimously adopted the 
motion in favor of the colony contributing toward the impe- 
rialnavy. (By Mr. Sambourne, in Punch, June 12.) 


It may be well to add that Punch has another regu- 
lar weekly political cartoonist in the person of Mr. 
Edward Linley Sambourne, whose style as a draughts- 
man is totally different from that of Mr. Tenniel, but 
whose work is always interesting and admirable, and 
one of whose pictures we reproduce thismonth. It has 
to do with the vote in the Capetown Parliament in favor 
of contributing a ship to the British navy. President 


THE GREAT TURKOLI AND HIS LAST QUICK CHANGE. 


ABDUL: 
horrid wings. I was never really comfortable in them.” 


From the Westminster Gazette. 


“Ha! ha! Iammyself again; no more of those 


Kruger of the Transvaal is made to appear altogethe. 
disconcerted. Last month we reproduced Mr. Sam- 
bourne’s cartoon commemorating the action of Canada 
in granting a tariff preference to the mother country. 
Mr. Sambourne completed thirty years of regular serv- 
ice on the staff of Punch just a month or two ago. 
He is by no means an old man, for he was born in 1845. 
He was a well-educated young engineer of twenty-two 
when Mark Lemon, in the spring of 1867, happened to 
meet him and discover his remarkable talent as a 
draughtsman and a ¢artoonist, and at once annexed him 
to Punch’s famous coterie. 


OwneER: ‘But, look here, that’s Arthur’s mount.” 
JOCKEY: “Isit? Well, I’m going to ride.” 
From the Budget (Westminster). 


Two other cartoons on this page are the work of Mr. 
F. Caruthers Gould of the Westminster Gazette and 
the Westminster Budget (the latter being a weekly 
published from the same office). Mr. Gould works with 
extreme rapidity and effectiveness, and if his carica- 
tures lack something of artistic finish, he never fails to 
make his point. One of the two used herewith repre- 
sents the Sultan as throwing off his wings, while the 
other shows Mr, Joseph Chamberlain as in the saddle 
that belongs by right to Mr. Arthur Balfour. * 
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JOHN BULL AS OTHERS SEE HIM. 
From the Westminster Gazette. 
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V VICTIS. 
The penalties of defeat. 
From Fun (London). 
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HEROES OF ANCIENT AND OF MODERN GREECE. 


Kine GEORGE: “It waseasy for them to become heroes; there 
was no one there to stop them with menaces.” 


From Kikeriki (Vienna). 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF THE GRECO-TURKISH WAR. : KING ri AND cnet PEOPLE. —* 
3 a . ‘i a i > ; = e anim 
LIBERTY : “Poor little man! It is you who must pay for tena Gzonck alana j dergee pa ny e ppen when 
the English.” {t is finished ?” . 
From Le Grelot (Paris). From Der Floh (Vienna). 
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A LEGISLATIVE SESSION AT SPRINGFIELD—WILL IT COME 
TO THIS? 


From the Record (Chicago). 


























THE CONGRESSIONAL ORGAN WITH ONLY ONE REED. 
From Judge (New York). 











ENGLISH FREEDOM. 














Just lately, Mr. Gladstone explained in a pamphlet that the 1s 
pent agi and Russian governments used their ower to fight THE ** RECORD” GROVEL. 
—, rag ye ke the English understand by “freedom What the Bulletin thinks will be the attitude of the Premiers 
patty in London. 
From Jugend (Berlin). From the Bulletin (Sydney). 





WISE COUNSEL. 

THE GREEK (to the Boer): ‘Don’t trust that lot; see what 

they’ve done for me! From Jo Astis (Athens). 
From Moonshine (London). 
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THERE IS TROUBLE AHEAD FOR THE PEACEFUL COLLEGIAN.—From the Herald (New York). 


(Apropos of the real attitude of Mr. Platt and Tammany toward the candidacy of Seth Low for Mayor of the 
Greater New York.) 











AN AUSTRIAN VIEW OF THE GREEK XS“A FIGHTING MAN. 


TELEGRAM FROM ATHENS: “The behavior of the Greek army is worthy of all praise. It was,in fact, quite impossible 
for the Turks to reach the troops in Thessaly.” 
From Der Floh (Vienna). 








SETH LOW: 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY EDWARD CARY. 





Dutilité du vivre west pas envVes- 
pace; elle est en Vusage: tel a vescu 
longtemps, quia peu vescu.* (Essays 
of Montaigne, Book I., Chapter 19.) 


ETH LOW, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Columbia Univer- 
sity in the City of New York, 
was forty-seven years old on the 
18th of last January. He looks 
ten years younger. Of medium 
height, square-shouldered, deep- 
chested, strongly built, his bear- 
ing is erect, his carriage vigorous 
and easy. There is a suggestion 
of gray in his thick dark-brown 
hair, but his fresh complexion, 
his clear, bright glance, his frank 
and genial expression and a cer- 
tain air of quiet but eager energy 
offset the effect of years and wide 
experience and sustained toil. 
None of his portraits that I have 
seen do him justice, and I do not 
quite understand why, for his 
face in repose seems to me one 
that ought to awaken an artist’s 
keenest interest. Curiously 
enough, there is more suggestion 
of the strongest: elements of his 
character in a superb portrait 
bust of his father by the lamented 
Olin Warner, recently shown at 
the Century Club, than in any of 
his own portraits. And though 
the careers of the two men differ 
widely enough, one who has 
known them both at all well can 
see the distinct force of heredity 
in the son’s determined deliberation, sound and 
clear judgment, capacity for large views and 
patient pursuit of them and in his ingrained be- 
nevolence of spirit. 

President Low must be called a New York 
man, since his dream is now realized of an im- 
perial city embracing all the communities within 
a dozen miles of the harbor. He was educated 
at a New York college; he was for a number of 
years the head of a great New York trading 





*“The utility of life is not in its extent; it isin the employ- 
ment of it: a man may live long and live little.” 





From a photograph by Pach, New York. 
SETH LOW AS PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNTVERSITY. 


house and has long been an active member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York. But he 
was born in Brooklyn, and his family has the 
familiar history of English origin, early settle- 
ment in Massachusetts and final establishment 
in New York. His grandfather, for whom he 
was named, was one of the Harvard-bred mer- 
chants, and previous to his removal to New York 
was in business in Salem. His father, Abiel 
Abbott Low, followed the Salem bent, went out 
to China, and returned to found the great tea 
and silk house of A. A. Low & Brother, to which 
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Seth Low went on graduating from Columbia in 
1870. Here it will be seen are all the elements 
of the vocation of an enlightened merchant, with 
the inheritance of traditions, power, wealth, 
opportunity—all to be broken in upon by the 
imperative call of a greater career appealing to a 
mind responding to its broader inspiration. 

My acquaintance with Seth Low dates from the 
saddle rides we used to take in the lovely country 
below what is now Prospect Park—a region 
then of winding lanes and frequent woods, and 
rough sand roads skirting the bay and the ocean. 
He was a lad in the Polytechnic Institute, and 
what I recall chiefly is that he rode a spirited 


pony with unusual prudence in avoiding risks 


and great coolness and promptness in dealing 
with them when they came—a habit he has never 
abandoned. The Polytechnic had not at that 
time a collegiate course, and young Low went, 
at seventeen, toColumbia. Inthe spring of 1870 
President Barnard said, in a letter a friend has 
recently unearthed : ‘‘I have just been having a 
long talk with young Low of the senior class, 
the first scholar in college, and the most manly 
young man we have had here. for many years.” 
On leaving college he went, as has been noted, 
to his father’s business house. Here he entered 
as a clerk and traversed the regular grades until 
he was admitted to the firm in 1875, and four 


years later, on the retirement of the seniors, suc- 
ceeded with his brothers to the business, which 
was finally liquidated in 1888. 

Meanwhile he became greatly interested in 


certain phases of public life. Brooklyn has al- 
ways been peculiarly a city of churches and chari- 
ties. In the latter Mr. Low took an active part. 
It was largely due to him that there was intro- 
duced the organization now so generally adopted 
in other cities, by which the forces and resources 
available were developed and saved from waste 
and misapplication. He joined the Republican 
association of his ward and took energetically to 
the sort of pglitical work which in those days 














HOUSE IN WASHINGTON STREET, BROOKLYN, WHERE SETH 
LOW WAS BORN (NOW A BUSINESS STREET). 





SETH LOW AS CORPORAL OF THE BROOKLYN CITY CADETS 
IN 1862 (AGE TWELVE). 


more readily than now could be done by young 
men of brains and character within the strict 
lines of party. 

In 1880, in the campaign of Garfield and 
Arthur, there was organized in Brooklyn ‘‘ The 
Young Republican Club,” and Mr. Low was 
chosen as its president. It was purely a cam- 
paign club, and a very effectual one, with a large 
membership and lots of energy, under shrewd 
guidance. Naturally its conspicuous success 
brought its president prominently into public 
view. At the close of the triumphant cam- 
paign Mr. Low retired from the presidency and 
the club was reorganized. Its basis was entirely 
changed, and though Mr. Low no longer led it, 
it was to have a decisive influence on his future. 
Its work was now to include specifically the im- 
provement of the city government, though it was 
not confined to that. For the first time, so far as 
I am aware, the principle was definitely adopted 
that the object should be pursued without regard 
to national or state politics. In practice this meant 
that partisan nominations should not necessarily 
be binding on the club in municipal elections. 
The next year brought an occasion for the appli- 
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eation of the principle, and it was applied with 
decision, courage, vigor and complete success. 
The politics of Brooklyn have always been 
peculiar, as its situation has been. It was in 1881 
a city of great population and wide area and of 
limited resources. Of corporate wealth it had 
little ; its personal property, like that of most 
other cities, evaded taxation; its real estate 
was very largely devoted to dwellings only, 
and its business was widely scattered, so that 
there was no business quarter in which taxable 
values accumulated. With these attributes of a 
great overgrown village, its population had cer- 
tain qualities that made efficient city government 
difficult to attain. Most of the men of Brooklyn, 
from the laborer or truckman to the president 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
did their work or carried on their business across 
the East River. The place had neither the 
concentrated public spirit of a small town 
nor the pride and energy in public matters 
that a great city awakens in its capable men in 
emergencies. Its ‘‘better class’ was divided 
by limited interests and prejudices, while the 
mass of voters were in great part led, on both 
sides, by politicians of little distinction and some 
of them of extreme unscrupulousness. There 
were exceptions, and bright ones, but they were 
decidedly exceptions. 

Brooklyn had felt the wave of extravagance 
and corruption that swept over the land in the 
wake of the civil war—the inevitable effect of 
the enormous inflation of the currency, the treat- 
ment as money of a debt incurred for purposes 
of destruction. At the time that the Tweed ring, 
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with its unholy alliance with Tammany Republi- 
cans, seized on New York, a ring of like com- 
position and with like purposes seized upon 


THE LATE A. A. LOW. 


Brooklyn. The plunder was not so great, because 
there was not the wealth, but the burden imposed 
on the city was relatively even greater. The 
resources of many a decade were mortgaged in a 
few years, and all beneficent and even most of 
the necessary functions of city administration 
were hampered for a generation. 

The revolt against Tweed in New York and 
the overthrow of the Democratic power in the 
state and, still more valuable, the overthrow of 
the corrupt combination within the Democratic 
party was accompanied by a like movement in 
Brooklyn, which with varying success had con- 
tinued to the time when the Young Republican 
Club had run up the flag of independence in city 
politics. One of its most fruitful victories, 
largely due to Mr. Schroeder—a representative of 
the best type of German-American citizenship, 
who had been elected first to the mayoralty and 
afterward to the state Senate—was the passage 
of a charter for Brooklyn by which the mayor 
was given the sole power of appointment of the 
heads of departments and the power of their re- 
moval at discretion within thirty days of the 
beginning of his term of office. The charter was to 
go into effect on the lst of January, 1882. The 
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reformers in Brooklyn saw the immense impor- 
tance of securing a mayor who would worthily use 
these unprecedented powers. 

In the autumn of 1881 the Republicans nomi- 
nated for mayor Mr. B. F. Tracy, since Secre- 
tary of the Navy in the Harrison administration. 
He was at that time the strongest party leader 
the Republicans had 
known, a man of recti- 
tude of character and 
great ability, but dis- 
tinctly a partisan. Ona 
partisan division he was 
sure to be beaten. Mr. 
Ripley Ropes, a conserv- 
ative Republican, inde- 
pendent in city matters, 
was supported by the 
Young Republican Club. 

It was plain that a 
union must be made or 
the defeat of the Demo- 
eratic candidate, who 
was supported by if not 
identified with the ring, 
would be impossible. 
Mr. Low was chairman 
of a delegation appointed 
to secure the withdrawal 
of both Messrs. Tracy 
and Ropes. To his sur- 
prise and, it is needless 
to say, without his aid, 
his own nomination be- 
came the condition of 
this withdrawal and the solution of the compli- 
cated problem. He finally consented, and was 
elected by a decided though not great majority. 

This is not the place to review in detail Mr. 
Low’s administration as mayor. I shall seek 
only to indicate the principles by which he was 
guided and the way in which his personal charac- 
ter impressed his administration. He was a very 
young man in an entirely novel position. He was 
thirty-two years old, wholly without experience 
in public affairs and with only limited familiarity 
with men who had been engaged in them for 
good or ill. He was the first mayor of a great 
American city to take upon himself the unre- 
stricted choice of practically the entire executive 
force of the government. He was the candidate 
of a minority party and had been elected only by 
the aid of voters opposed in national politics to 
himself. His direct responsibility was great, and 
he felt indirect responsibility for the permanence 
of the system he represented as well as for its 
immediate success. 

Responsibility has no terrors for Mr. Low. 
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He is quite ready to meet it if he has the 
power fairly to discharge it. His first act as 
mayor proved this. He asked of every man 
whom he appointed to office a promise to resign 
if requested by the mayor. It was a very bold 
thing todo. It was without authority in law. 
Probably had the question been raised it would 
have been decided to be 
contrary to law. The 
bon power to appoint under 
certain definite condi- 
tions does not embrace 
and probably excludes 
the power to impose 
quite other conditions 
\ upon the appointee. 
\ However this may be, it 
\ is plain that this act con- 
centrated in the mayor a 
responsibility that a 
weak man would have 
shunned. It was a strik- 
ing demonstration of Mr. 
Low’s devotion to the 
principle of city govern- 
ment which the charter 
incompletely embodied, 
and of the unflinching 
resolution with which he 
assumed what he decided 
to be his duty in its full 
measure. 

The two characteris- 
tics of Mr. Low’s admin- 
istration, I think, were, 
first, the standard he established and maintained; 
second, his intimate reliance on public opinion. 

I should hardly say that his work showed ex- 
traordinary administrative ability. The men to 
whom he gave in charge the various departments 
of the city affairs were none of them of conspicu- 
ous strength and did not leave behind them, nor 
did their chief, any great work of improvement 
or any comprehensive or novel system of admin. 
istration. In these respects the later administra- 
tion of Mayor Schieren, for example, was dis- 
tinctly superior. But the mayoralty of Mr. Low 
made that of Mr. Schieren possible. It did so 
chiefly by setting up plainly before the people a 
general and continuous example of honest, open, 
unselfish administration. Especially all concerned 
worked together. Every one, in and out of 
office, was made to feel that there was absolutely 
only one aim to be pursued—the common good, 
and nothing would be undertaken or considered 
save in broad daylight. Mr. Low established 
what was known as his cabinet. He had regular 
meetings with the heads of all the departments. 
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in which the general affairs of each were dis- 
cussed, and he gave constant hearings, within 
reasonable limits, on all questions in which any 
considerable interest was involved. No man 
could claim that he possessed any secret influ- 
encé with the mayor or that he could secure favor 
for any measure or policy that could not publicly 
be explained and justified. Mr. Low was decid- 
edly the mayor. He shirked the determination 
of no question that it fell to him to determine. 
But equally he shirked no fair inquiry as to his 
reasons and permitted no one concerned to be 
less frank or less distinctly responsible than he 
was. There was no power behind the mayor's 
chair, and the occupant of the chair was always 
the independent but responsible agent of the city 
in the management of the common business. 

In no branch of his work did this high stand- 
ard of public action show more clearly than in 
the administration of the civil service, and in 
this it showed with especial distinctness because 
he intrusted it to a board who were more radical 
in their views than he at first was, and after 
thrashing out the matter, as his custom was, he 
followed the course they proposed. The result in 
practice was the substantial abolition of patronage. 
For the first time in the history of Brooklyn and 
more completely than in any other great city, 
public places, great and small, ceased to be re- 
wards or incentives for party service or personal 
support, and became trusts, precisely as places 
are and must be in private business. It is not 
easy to put too high a value on this then un- 
precedented change. Its greatest value lay, not 
in the single unrelated fact that the city got 
good service. That might have come from 
a partisan mayor of exceptional strength and sa- 
gacity. It lay in the establishment of a system, 
in the painstaking, intelligent application of a 
general principle with a view to its permanent 
maintenance. It was a part of the setting up of 
a standard which might be departed from, but 
which could never again be ignored. 
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SETH LOW IN 1881, THE YEAR OF HIS MARRIAGE AND 
ELECTION AS MAYOR. 


The second characteristic of Mr. Low’s ad- 
ministration was, as I have said, his intimate 
reliance on public opinion. I have already in- 
dicated examples of this. It was shown par- 
ticularly in his relations with the legislature. 
That body had been for years the fountain of a 
ceaseless stream of measures, usually with some 
private and selfish purpose, affecting the business 
or the interests of the city. Naturally when the city 
passed under the management of a mayor hope- 
lessly opposed to private and selfish purposes in 
public matters, the legislature became the resort 
of all the schemers who could command ‘‘ influ- 
ence’’ there. Thus a considerable part of the 
mayor’s work when the legislature was in ses- 
sion was at the state capital, where he opposed 
the schemers with the one simple, invincible 
weapon of public discussion. He did not oppose 
‘influence’ with ‘‘influence.”” He compelled 
those proposing public action to defend their 
propositions before the public. And so sure was 
the response of the public and so fair and judi- 
cious his appeals that, though for most of the 
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time the legislature was opposed to him in poli- 
tics, not one measure that he challenged became 
a law. 

I recall one not very important job which, 
having been defeated twice, was offered a third 
time. Mr. Low sent word to the author that if 
it was pressed he should feel it a duty and a 
privilege to go on the stump in the author’s dis- 
trict in the next canvass and explain why he 
should not be elected. The job was not again 
heard from. There is a plain lesson here in the 
principle of sound independent municipal gov- 
ernment. There can, in cold fact, be no such 
thing as complete ‘‘ home rule for cities.’”” The 
government of a city is the creation, if not the 
creature, of the state, and the latter must retain 
the power to intervene and even to interfere and 
meddle with the affairs of the former. The only 
safety of the city lies in public opinion informed, 
aroused and guided by agents who are at once 
vigilant, determined and faithful. This is the 
function that Mr. Low during four years of great 
difficulty performed so effectually that his example 
may be said to have made ‘‘home rule” possible. 

Mr. Low married, December 9, 1880, Miss 
Annie Wroe Scollay Curtis, daughter of Justice 
Benjamin Robbins Curtis of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. On the expiration of his 
second term as mayor, in 1886, he spent a num- 
ber of months in European travel, and on his re- 
turn again actively engaged in business until the 
firm was dissolved in 1888. His interest in 
public affairs continued, but he was unable to 
follow the course pursued by his party either in 
state or in national affairs. In the latter he was 
particularly estranged by the reactionary Repub- 
lican policy as to protection as well as by the 
evidence of the insidious corruption which that 
policy entailed. My impression is that his con- 
fident and proud Americanism revolted at the 
notion of the industries of a great nation crying 
for more swaddling-cloths in the second century 
of its splendid growth, and that he desired for 
his country a chance to show what it could do in 
the open markets of the world as well as in its 
own. He was too good a business man not to 
see that the policy of free materials of manu- 
facture which Mr. Cleveland proclaimed was in- 
finitely more fruitful ‘‘ protection” than the tax- 
ation of competition. He sustained the candidacy 
of Mr. Cleveland in 1888 none the less willingly 
because, however imperfectly at that time, that 
statesman also represented the standard of public 
office as a public trust which he had himself done 
so much toestablish. Necessarily Mr. Low, who 
had not been a partisan Republican, did not and 
could not become a partisan Democrat. He re- 
mained, what in spirit he had always been, an 


independent citizen, regarding parties as useful 
instrumentalities for the organized support and 
promotion of the common aims which the con- 
science of their members approve. 

In the year following Mr. Low’s retirement 
from active business there came to him a eall, 
which, if it could not withdraw him from partici- 
pation in public affairs, directed his energies and 
absorbed the greater part of his time in a field 
curiously unlike those in which he had previously 
worked. On October 7, 1889, he was, by the 
unanimous vote of his fellow-trustees, tendered 
the presidency of Columbia College in the City of 
New York. Mr. Low was not quite forty years 
of age when he accepted the office. Barely 
twenty years had passed between the time when 
he received his graduate’s degree and the notable 
installation when the venerable Hamilton Fish 
placed in his hands the keys of the college ‘in 
testimony of the high charge and responsibility 
placed in you as president, and of your duty to 
guard and protect the property and the interests 
of the college and to maintain order and disci- 
pline within its precincts.” 

A ‘‘high charge and responsibility’ indeed it 
was that he took upon himself; but in the vast 
company that packed the Metropolitan Opera 
House that night, or even in the throng of dis- 
tinguished and able alumni of Columbia immedi- 
ately about him, I doubt if there was one who 
measured its extent with such scope of imagina- 
tion as the young president. It is not impossible 
that the most hopeful among them might have 
been a little dismayed could they have seen the 
vision of the future that lay firm and clear in his 
alert yet tranquil mind. 

The experience of the twenty years between 
the diploma of the graduate and the commission 
of the president had not been what would by 
most be taken as the best training for the new 
work. More than half of these years had been 
spent in mastering and administering the great 
business of his father’s house, in which his 
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career seemed to lie. Four years had been 
given to the mayoralty of Brooklyn. And there 
had been only a brief four years, in which, 
freed from immediate responsibilities, happily 
established in his home life, Mr. Low, by travel 
and study and reflection, could deliberately set 
his course. During that time, nothing could 
have been farther from his thoughts than the 
career that was opened before him. Whatever 
equipment, therefore, he brought to it, was al- 
most wholly gained without reference to it. 
Certainly he was not 
without keen and effi- 
cient sympathy with the 
intellectual life, nor with- 
out a definite and strong 
appreciation of the part 
higher education must 
play in that complex 
social development which 
had more and more en- 
gaged his interest and 
his energies. But he 
was not a bookish man. 
He was not, in any spe- 
cific sense, a scholarly 
man. He was not 
strongly attracted by the 
niceties of culture nor 
deeply versed in any 
branch of the knowledge 
that comes from the study 
of letters. There was 
no part of the field which 
the college covered in 
which he was or had 
aimed to become an authority. He was by taste 
a reader and by habit a student within the range 
his varied activities had permitted, but he was a 
student of men rather than of books. With him 
theories took the form of plans. With rare in- 
tegrity and simplicity of purpose and a very firm 
hold on certain principles he instinctively and ha- 
bitually applied to his conceptions the touchstone 
of action. Where the professional student would 
ask: ‘*‘ What are the logical steps in the de- 
velopment of my theory?” he asked: ‘¢ What 
will be the practical results of my plan in opera- 
tion?” And in answering that question he 
kept steadily in mind the inevitable percentage 
of possible error in the premises and the per- 
centage of certain interference with the applica- 
tion of the plan from the conflicting views, in- 
terests and prejudices of the human instruments 
through whom it must be worked. 

To such a man. the administration of a mere 
college could have no great attraction. Columbia 
was still in name a college, and though it had 
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planted about it several associated institutions— 
the Law School, the School of Mines, the School 
of Medicine, “the School of Political Science— 
which gave it some of the form of a university, the 
tie between them was loose, and there was little of 
the co-operation in a common aim that gives to 
each the aid of all and to the whole the strength 
of each, and makes possible a vital and growing 
university. When the professors assembled at 
the call of the new president, one of them re- 
ported that it was the first occasion in a quarter 
of a century that they 
had all met, and among 
them were men of high 
reputation who had been 
for years connected with 
the college and who then 
spoke to each other for 
the first time. The 
School of Medicine was 
operated under a separate 
charter, and its connec- 
tion with Columbia was 
nominal. And each of 
the other schools was 
practically an independ- 
ent institution. 

But if there. was only 
the faint form of a uni- 
versity and little of its 
substance, there was in 
Columbia the potentiality 
of a university, and of a 
great one. Mr. Low 
knew intimately the 
exact situation, for he 
had been fora number of years a faithful member 
of the board of trustees. He knew not only what 
had been done and what had not been done, but 
he believed that he knew what it was possible to 
do. The aim that evolved itself from that delib- 
erate and thorough study of the subject which it 
is his habit to give to any serious matter was a 
very high one. The route by which he planned 
to reach it must cover much ground, encounter 
obstacles, and possibly be subject to serious de- 
tours. But the starting-point and the goal were 
clear. He meant to set out from the college in 
the city and to reach the city university with all 
the possibilities that the wealth, the vigor, the 
varied and intense mental and moral life of the 
great city could give to a university intimately 
associated with the city and representing it. 

It was a mark of Mr. Low’s fidelity to facts 
that he recognized that he had much to learn. 
He spoke the simple truth when he said, in his 
address to the faculties: ‘I appreciate thor- 
oughly the importance of the questions that are 
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MR. LOW IN HIS OFFICE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 
(From an amateur photograph taken a few days ago by Mr. E. A. C. Keppler, a grad- 


uate of this year.) 


awaiting the new order of things for determina- 
tion. To these questions I can bring no better 
equipment than an open mind.’’ Unquestion- 
ably it was the sincerity of this statement that 
made it possible for him to secure at once, and 
steadily to increase, the cordial and efficient co- 
operation of the body of able men whom he 
found in the college and whose numbers have 
since been so richly increased. Mr. Low would 
be the first to recognize the great, the indis- 
pensable service rendered by these. 

The opening words of his inaugural address 
gave the keynote to the whole of his work: ‘In 
this majestic and historic city we are met to- 
gether at the call of Columbia College.” No 
citizen of New York has been more strongly in- 
spired by what the great city has been and is by 
the majesty of the development that awaits it. 
His distinct purpose at Columbia was to make 
the utmost use of every link between it and the 
city that had been forged in the past, and so to 
organize its resources and extend its activity that 
it would not only share but lead in the unfolding 
of the splendid future. 

‘¢ Consider for a moment,”’ he said, ‘the sig- 
nificance to the college of the great city about it. 
First of all, it means for every one of us that 
there is no such thing as the world of letters 
apart from the world of men. There are such 


things, undoubtedly, as 
most unworldly scholars, 
men oftentimes ‘of whom 
the world is not worthy,’ 
but such scholars are never 
made except out of men who 
see humanity, as in a vision, 
ever beckoning to them 
from behind their books. 
The scholar without this 
vision is a pedant. He 
mistakes learning for an end 
in itself, instead of seeing 
that it is only a weapon in 
a wise man’s hands. The 
city surrounds us all with 
a large and bracing atmos- 
phere. Something of the 
breadth of view and feeling 
which travel gives, the cos- 
mopolitan city may bestow 
upon those who study in it. 
Beware, young men, lest by 
its size and wealth and 
power it make you supercil- 
ious. Rather, by the spec- 
tacle which it displays of 
the variety of peoples and 
their varied gifts, let it 
make you large in your sympathies and lofty in 
your aspirations.. It may become to you, if you 
will not hinder it, a liberal education in itself. I 
can think of no finer supplement to the liberal 
culture which the college aims to bestow than 
that which may come from mingling in a fearless 
fellowship with the many kinds of men to be met 
with in New York. The simple conditions on 
the student’s part are a recognition of inherent 
worth, wherever it may be found, and an open 
mind, The ends of the earth, then, will bring 
to you their contribution, and you shall come to 
see that this great city is full of inspiration to a 
man who would be noble. Think what it may do 
for the different types of men who ought to be 
found at all times within the college walls. Here 
is your man aiming to open his nature on every 
side into the broadest possible touch with his 
fellows. The study of the classics may do 
much for such a man. They give him 
the companionship of the great minds of 
ancient times, and help him to realize that it al- 
ways has been a glorious thing to be a man. 
They help him to see with a just perspective the 
claims of the present, and they illumine with a 
fascinating light the literature of all the times be- 
tween and of our own day. But the real world 
is not to be found in books. That is peopled by 
men and women of living flesh and blood, and 
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the great city can supply the human quality which 
the broad-minded man must not suffer himself to 
lack. There is a variety to life in this city, avi- 
tality about it, and, withal, a sense of power, 
which, to my thought, are of inestimable value 
to the student whose desire it is to become a 
well-rounded man. For the young man who is 
seeking a professional or technical training I 
need not stop to point out the advantages the 
city offers. All men recognize them. There is 
but one New York on all this continent, and, for 
the purposes of technical and professional train- 
ing, her location in New York supplements the 
work of Columbia with advantages not elsewhere 
to be had. - So, also, I believe the great city will 
lend itself readily to the encouragement of pro- 
found research. As there is no solitude like that 
of a crowd, so there is no inspiration like it.” 
Barely seven years have passed since these 
glowing yet well-considered words were spoken. 
The work they outlined has made amazing prog- 
ress. ‘‘I have urged the trustees,” said Mr. 
Low at Johns Hopkins in 1895, ‘‘to put their 
own resources into education, in the confidence 
that when Columbia was seen to be of increasing 
service to the city the generous people of New 
York would see to it that we should not go with- 
out buildings.” In pursuance of this policy the 
scope of the university has been greatly extended 
and each branch has been greatly strengthened. 
The Law School has been reorganized and its re- 
quirements more than trebled. The School of 
Medicine, giving up its separate charter, is incor- 
porated with the university. To the School of Ap- 
plied Science, formerly the School of Mines, has 
been added a faculty of pure science, with fellow- 
ships for original research. The department of 


political and social study has been particularly 
widened and re-enforced. On the whole, the 
corps of instruction has been doubled and now 
numbers nearly three hundred members. The 
Teachers’ College has been associated with the 
university. Relations have been established with 
the Metropolitan Museum of Arts and the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History by which uni- 
versity lectures are there given, and these price- 
less collections are available for constant use by 
the university faculty and students. Advan- 
tageous arrangements have been made with the 
Union Theological Seminary, the General Theo- 
logical Seminary (Episcopal), and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, by which the students of 
these and of the university can use the libraries 
of all and can, so far as possible, attend the lec- 
tures of each. <A link between the university 
and the city is maintained by free lectures at the 
Cooper Institute by university lecturers, and the 
services of the university faculty are available for 
work connected with the city government, as in 
the analysis and treatment of the statistics of the 
police census of the unemployed by Professor 
Mayo-Smith. 

The ‘increasing service to the city” by the 
university has indeed been recognized by ‘‘ the 
generous people of New York.’ Over $6,000,- 
000 have, in one way or another, been contrib- 
uted to the university. A noble site, covering 
two city squares and costing $2,000,000, has 
been provided on Morningside Heights, and 
buildings worthy of the university and of the city 
are so far advanced that they will be occupied this 
autumn. Of these the stately and spacious library 
building is a memorial to the father of President 
Low, who has given $1,000,000 for its erection. 


THE NEW LOW LIBRARY, GIVEN TO COLUMBIA BY SETH LOW IN MEMORY OF HIS FATHER, 
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The significance of all this for the future of 
New York is evident enough. Tho university 
must be, as Mr. Hewitt said at the dedication, 
May 2, 1896, ‘‘the centre from which will flow 
the conservative and recuperative principles of 
social progress.’’ That was the ideal in the mind 
of the president when he accepted his task. 

He may be called to relinquish this task and 
assume one even more difficult. It has long 
been plain that he would be the choice of a 
large body of his fellow-citizens as the first 
Mayor of Greater New York, for which he has 
strenuously labored. The Citizens’ Union—an 
organization of leading men, 
party, for the attainment of the best possible 
municipal government—would gladly take him 
as its candidate if the condition he imposes can 
be met. This condition, briefly, is that his 
candidacy shall be shown to be a ‘unifying 
force” to the friends of good government. I 
shall not go into the somewhat confused situa- 
tion to which this condition relates. My own 
conviction is clear that in imposing it Mr. Low 
sincerely seeks the best possible result for the 
city, whatever may be his own part init. Nothing 
could be more characteristic than the closing 
words of his letter : 

‘¢T ought to add that whenever nominated or 
however nominated, if nominated at all, I must 
be as free to serve New York, according to my 
judgment, if I should be elected mayor, as I 
was free, when Mayor of Brooklyn, to serve that 
city. I should be unwilling to accept any nomi- 
nation if there were attached to it any obligation, 
expressed or implied, in case of election, other 
than the obligation of the official oath as mayor 
to make the interests of the city the paramount 
concern in the discharge of every duty.” 

He has been from the first a profound believer 
in consolidation. He has, as most observers 
have, seen that it was inevitable. He has, as 
many have not, believed that it was highly desir- 
able and that its advantages would far outweigh 
any disadvantages flowing from it. It is in the 
light of this conviction that his course as a mem- 
ber of the commission which framed the charter 
of Greater New York must be judged. He can- 
not be ignorant of the use which the politicians 
expect to make of the powers conferred by that 
charter, nor can he fail to condemn such use. 
But he believes that by the charter consolidation 
was got on the best terms possible, and that the 
terms were such that it is feasible for the people 
of Greater New York to provide for themselves, 
if they will, a sound and efficient administration 
of their affairs. The main objection made to the 
charter, as he finally accepted it, is that it does 
not secure sufficiently definite control by the city 


irrespective of 


of city affairs; that it does not sufficiently secure: 
home rule. Mr. Low did not ignore that point. 
He is as convinced of the value and need of home 
rule as any one can be. Though the provision 
for it in the charter is not perhaps what he would 
himself have made it, he regards it as adequate. 
In the municipal assembly is provided a means 
for conferring on the acts of the city gov- 
ernment the legislative sanction which they must 
have. With the means for getting it so pro- 
vided the excuse for going to Albany for it is re- 
moved. It remains true, of course, that the Al- 
bany legislature can still interfere. There is no. 
way of preventing that without a division of the 
state, but if the people of New York choose to. 
do so, Mr. Low believes that they can, through 
the assembly and the executive created by the 
charter, manage their own business and utterly 
prevent any undue interference by the state. 
This executive is very strong. The mayor has a 
long term and extensive powers, and the prin- 
ciple of the present board of estimate and ap- 
portionment is preserved and expanded. What 
may be called the general executive—the mayor 
and the heads of departments—has, as Mr. Low 
thinks, an effective control of expenditure and of 
its objects, since it has the initiative for all ap- 
propriations as well as the direction and disposi- 
tion of them. 

In this, the latest of his many labors in public 
affairs, the opposition he encounters and the 
criticism he excites are the inevitable accompani- 
ment of such activity as his. The words I lately 
heard from one of his most pronounced oppo- 
nents must be taken as the judgment of the pub- 
lic: ‘‘ He is an absolutely honest man.” 

There is one curious feature of Mr. Low’s 
position in the community where he has borne so 
conspicuous a part. I have never heard him 
spoken of as a rich man. Of course, his in- 
herited and acquired wealth must be considerable. 
A man who gives even one gift of a million dol- 
lars to a public object must have property that. 
the great mass of his fellow-citizens cannot help 
regarding as large. But the fact is obscured by 
the character, the spirit, the aim of the man, in 
truth, by the man himself. In a time when 
great wealth excites so much comment, when the: 
ignorant envy its owners and some of the edu- 
cated are devising schemes to check its accumu- 
lation and even to divide it, it is no small servive 
to the public that an example should be set of 
wealth utterly forgotten in the personality of its 
possessor. To Mr. Low his money has been 
literally what people lightly call it—ample means. 
The ends for which he has employed it are both 
an honor to him and, in a wide and varied sense, 
a beneficence to the community. 

















A TYPICAL STREET IN “* HOMEWOOD.” * 


“HOMEWOOD’—A MODEL SUBURBAN 
SETTLEMENT. 


BY DR E. R. 


L. GOULD. 


(President City and Suburban Homes Company.) 


flea history. of housing reform on its con- 
structive side goes back to 1835. An en- 


lightened Alsatian, deploring the crowded con- 


dition of his city, rightly concluded that the 
safest method to combat the moral and social 
evils resulting from this congestion was to indi- 
vidualize the home. Doubtless there were people 
in those days, as there are now, who volunteered 
the information that any scheme for the provision 
of individual homes in or near large and populous 
centres, would be fruitless, alleging that working 
people prefer to crowd together and will remain 
in squalor and corruption, rather than leave old 
associations or reside far from their work. But 
M. Koechlin thought otherwise. He believed a 
workingman could recognize and appreciate a 
good thing as quickly as anybody else. He 
doubtless felt, as do others who are familiar with 
the situation to-day, that men who will work 
hard and long for the purpose of supporting their 
families are not bad men. Are such men any less 
likely to be solicitous for the moral and physical 
than for the economic welfare of wives and chil- 
dren? 

New York has been peculiarly unfortunate in 
the housing of its wage-earning population. It 
has large districts which are more densely popu- 
lated to the acre than any other spots in the 


* All the illustrations in this article are from drawings and 
plans by the architect, Mr. Percy Griffin, for this magazine, 
and are copyrighted. 


civilized world. It is behind in the matter of 
rapid and convenient transit, while the shape of 
the island, promoting movement along longitu- 
dinal lines, makes it difficult to get to factory or 
workshop without considerable expenditure of 
time. 

No exordium is necessary to convince intelli- 
gent people of the advantage of the individual 
home. Model tenements are good things, but: 
they are not the acme of achievement in housing 
reform. They are an intermediate stage, so to 
speak, between the promiscuous and common life 
of the ordinary tenement and the dignified, well- 
ordered life of the detached home. 

The up-building of suburban proprietorship 
entered from the very beginning into the plans 
of the City and Suburban Homes Company. The 
name chosen indicates this. Relatively much 
more advance has been made in tenement reform 
in New York than in creating small homes. But 
there is now a large field for operations and 
improved transit is yearly extending the limits. 
The announcement of the company’s plans several 
months ago awakened a good deal of interest. 
Without any attempt at advertising whatever, 
except the holding of a meeting in May, 1896, in 
order to explain this and other projects, upward 
of 800 persons have entered their names on the 
company’s books, and a great majority of them 
are bona fide applicants. Here is the answer to 
those misinformed, though probably otherwise 
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well-intentioned people who insist that wage- 
earners are not ready to take advantage of a 
sound scheme when it is offered. 

The choice as well as the convenience of appli- 
cants made necessary the selection of two locations, 
the one on Long Island, the other in upper New 
York. So far, but one of these has been procured, 
though the next 
expenditure of the 
company is almost 
certain to be for a 
suburban site be- 
yond the Harlem. 

‘¢ Homewood ”’ is 
a tract of 530 lots 
situated in the old 
town of New 
Utrecht and lying 
between Ovington 
avenue and Sev- 
enty-fourth street, 
and fronting on 
both sides of Sev- 
enteenth avenue. 
Bensonhurst and Bath Beach, with churches and 
schools, are near by, as are also Blythebourne 
and West Brooklyn on the other side. Fifteen 
minutes’ walk brings one to the seashore. The 
land is level, but not low, for it lies many feet 
above the water level. Gravel and sandy sub- 
soil insure dry cellars, while the top soil has 
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A CORNER HOUSE IN HOMEWOOD. 
(See plans below.) 









stood so many years of generous fertilization that 
it readily responds to horticultural manipulation. 
Topographically considered, ‘‘ Homewood” is 
almost an ideal location; geographically,. it is 
within a six-mile limit of the New York city 
hall and is conveniently reached from that point 
within an hour. The West End division of the 
Nassau line run- 
ning directly to the 
Thirty-ninth Street 
ferry and the 
Brooklyn Bridge, 
and transferring to 
the Broadway 
(Brooklyn) ferries 
for Roosevelt and 
Twenty-third 
streets, New York, 
touches one end of 
the property. The 
Brooklyn City trol- 
ley lines are four 
blocks away, while 
there are rumors of 
impending developments in the transit line which 
will give added facilities of access. The fare to 
the Brooklyn Bridge or any of the ferries is 
five cents. 

The survey and engineering development of 
‘Homewood’ has been confided to Mr. Edwin 
C. Swezey, C.E. Macadamized streets, granite 
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MR. PERCY GRIFFIN, ARCHITECT OF HOMEWOOD. 


lock gutters, bluestone curbs, well-laid side- 
walks, lines of shade trees, terraced sites and a 
perspective of fifteen feet of lawn in front of the 
houses on each side of the various streets and the 
avenue, have been provided for. All work will 
be done under the supervision and inspection of 
the Department of City Works, so that the 
improvements may be regarded as permanent in 
character and freeing the property 
from all likelihood of future assess- 
ments. To the good offices of Al- 
derman Keegan, whose courteous co- 
operation has been helpful and grati- 
fying both to the company and its 
clients, are due the passage of a reso- 
lution by the Brooklyn Board of Al- 
dermen according these privileges. 
As official plans for sewering this 
neighborhood have not yet been 
fully matured, the company cannot 
here prepay assessments, but it ex- 
pects to build laterals and tempo- 
rarily to utilize Col. Waring’s inven- 
tion for the purification of sewage 
by forced aeration until such time as 
the lange main is available. The 


company’s project for the disposal of sewage is 
far in advance of that ordinary suburban con- 
venience, the cesspool. Gas and water will of 
course be laid on. 

Plans have so far developed that bids for 
grading, paving, laying out sidewalks, sewer 
construction, ete., will have been invited by pub- 
lic advertisement before this article appears in 
print. Work will be carried on simultaneously 
with the construction of the houses. The com- 
pany’s policy is to work in harmony with and 
under the direction of the city authorities. Sub- 
urban development ought to be under far more 
rigid official control. On the other hand, in- 
cluding the cost of these improvements in the 
original purchase price permits the purchaser to 
know just what he has to pay. He is not har- 
rowed by visions of anticipated assessments, that 
bugbear of the suburban property owner. In 
the present instance everything except sewers 
can be paid for in advance. 

The building of the first hundred homes in 
‘¢ Homewood” has been intrusted to the Sturgis 
& Hill Company on satisfactory terms. It is 
expected that equal care will be bestowed by them 
upon this operation as upon the ‘‘city homes”’ 
they are now building for the company. 

The architect, Mr. Percy Griffin, has given 
months of careful and special study to the prob- 
lem of creating a suburb where the houses, while 
pleasing architecturally, shall be solidly built 
with first-class material and appurtenances, and 
yet come within the resources of wage-earners 
receiving from $800 to $1,500 a year. All this 
is not easy to do, yet it is believed that Mr. Griffin 
is well on the road to success. If we analyze 
the reason for certain suburban sites being popu- 
lar, while others equally well situated have failed 
in patronage, we find that landscape and house 
architecture have counted for a great deal. The 
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rule of thumb in suburban architecture is not a 
safe guide. There needs to be a variation which 
cannot come from the use of ready-made plans. 
An architect must consider the general prospective 
as well as know how to sketch a sightly individ- 
ual house. The company, controlling the 
neighborhood, is thus able to look out for 

all of those things which make it a desira- 

ble place of residence. There are natu- 

rally restrictions against nuisances, manu- 
facturing, saloons, tenement houses, etc., 

but aside from that, when the most is 

made of professional architectural service, 

clients are pleased, and permanence and 
stability are given to values. The com- 

pany thus protects itself against loss in 

case of any of the property coming back 

on its hands. The commercial value of 
architecture in suburban home building 

is understood in but faint degree. As 

has already been said, the aim of the 
company is to build substantially and yet artis- 
tically and cheaply. 

It is not expected that a house built entirely 
of wood will be erected within the limits of 
‘¢Homewood.” Brick or cement with a com- 
bination of both with chestnut beams, or brick 
first story with shingle upper story represent the 
types of construction. If the application of the 
paint-brush on the outside of the houses can be 
dispensed with there will be a great saving in re- 
pairs. A frame house kept in good order re- 
quires painting every three or four years, and 
this is a large item of expense to a wage-earning 
proprietor. Specifications call for cemented cel- 
lars, hard-burned Jersey brick, and the best of 
sand and cement. Brick walls are laid with 
two-inch air space and properly tied together, in- 
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suring freedom from dampness and modifying 
the summer’s heat and winter’s cold. Houses 
will have from five to eight rooms, excluding 
bath-room and pantry, and in fittings and work- 
manship will be strictly first class. 


A DOUBLE HOUSE. (See plans below.) 

The architect is at the disposition of the com- 
pany’s clients, and if they so desire modifications 
of any of the typical plans wiil be made. In- 
deed, as regards choice of both land and houses, 
men can have what they want and can afford to 
pay for. While a purchaser may have as many 
as three lots, provided they are for his own use, 
he cannot speculate by selling any of them—at 
least, not before he owns the property absolutely. 

Houses are either detached, semi-detached, or 
four in a row. The latter type is rare, and is 
meant simply to suit clients of the most modest 
purse. The detached house seems to be the most 
popular, though probably in time, when the ad- 
vantages of the semi-detached are understood, 
there may be a change of opinion. Such houses 
cost less to build and keep in repair and are 
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more easily kept warm. In reality, one is more 
isolated from one’s neighbor than if placed a few 
feet away, where looking into the windows is an 
easy matter. The separation is made still more 
complete where the entrance is at the side. 

The company aims to invest its resources for 
the benefit of those who are relatively in the 
least favorable position to help themselves. I do 
not mean men who have a hard time to get along 
as tenants, because it would’ be a mistake to en- 
courage such persons to incur obligations they 
would almost certainly be unable to perform. 
But mechanics, letter-carriers, policemen, fire- 
men, clerks, bookkeepers, in fact that great 
body of persons earning from, let us say, $800 
to $1,500 a year—these are the ones whose 
patronage is chiefly sought. The avenue front- 
ages being more desirable, and purchasers there 
being obliged to take at least two lots, it is 
probable that residents thereon will be a little 
better off. Indeed, the company would be glad 
to build for any one who wanted a very desirable 
residence on Seventeenth avenue, and give them 
the same advantage of saving in point of cost that 


A HOUSE OF THE CHEAPEST TYPE. 
(For plans see next page.) 


it would to its other clients, but in such cases it 
would expect immediate cash payment. 

The process of securing a suburban home 
begins with inquiries at the office, when the 
general plan is outlined. Then if the party 
desires to purchase he signs an application, set- 
ting forth his name, nationality, size of his 


family, amount of his earnings, character and cost 
of the property desired, the sum he can afford to 
pay monthly, and his references. The family’s rec- 
ord is looked into, and if there is nothing against 
it and the applicant seems likely to be a desirable 
patron, the application is approved and placed on 
file. When 100 such applications have been ap- 
proved, the parties are notified to select lots and 
choose house plans, and undergo an examination 
for life insurance. The applicant is given a close 
estimate of the cost of his property when complet- 
ed, and if he is accepted by the life insurance com- 
pany, he then signs a provisional contract and 
deposits 10 per cent. of the purchase price in 
cash or presents a surety for that amount. 
Among a number of applicants, the preference 
is always given to those who have the 10 per 
cent. in cash. This preliminary payment or 
guarantee is required in order to make pur- 
chasers feel that they have a sufficient interest at 
stake to cause them to continue their contracts. 
If no preliminary payments were required, it 
would doubtless be difficult to guard against a class 
of people who would be glad to get such homes 
in the spring-time, live in them during the sum- 
mer, and depart with the snows of winter, leaving 
behind a house which would have to be put in 
order before a new purchaser would take it. 
Where a surety is accepted, the first sums paid 
in are counted on the 10 per cent. of the 
purchase price, and whenever that proportion is 
reached the bond is discharged. A guarantor 
does not, therefore, undertake anything very 
onerous. In reality, he runs very little risk, 
for few men will enter upon a contract of this 
kind without meaning to continue. An en- 
lightened employer ought to encourage an em- 
ployee to buy a home from the company and 
offer to guarantee the 10 per cent. in whole or 
in part. Common experience teaches that it 
is economically advantageous: to keep such men. 
They are more faithful and assiduous in their 
duties. Indeed, it may be asserted that any man 
is made better by purchasing a home or taking 
out life insurance for the benefit of his family. 
What shall we say of the effects of an arrange- 
ment which combines the two ? 

The City and Suburban Homes Company in- 
sists on life insurance as a cardinal feature of its 
operations. In the first place, no man ought to 
undertake the purchase of a home or an obliga- 
tion to pay a large amount of money without 
assuring his family in the event of his death in the 
interim. This principle has particular force in 
the case before us, because the purchaser has so 
little real capital and must depend upon his 
monthly earnings to carry out the bargain. Now, 
if he dies the family is placed in a very unfor- 
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tunate position. Probably it will not be able to 
complete the transaction. Therefore, for the 
sake of the family, as well as for the company’s 
protection, it is wise to insist on a life insurance 
policy taken out at the time when the original 
contract is entered into, and covering the pur- 
chase price. The City and Suburban Homes 
Company 
would never 
wish to be 
embarrassed 
by having to 
dispossess a 
widow, and 
yet such 
would inev- 
itably hap- 
pen if life 
insurance 
were not 
provided. 
A little re- 
flection will 
show that a 
man who is 
not a good 
life insur- 
ance risk 
would not, 
from the economic standpoint, be a safe man tor 
the company to sell to. During the fifteen or 
twenty years he is paying for the home, there 
would be a probability of his death, and there 
would also be reasonable certainty of periods of 
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illness which might prevent him from keeping 
up his payments. 

The form of life insurance best suited to these 
operations is a very interesting question and has 
received a great deal of careful study. It has 
been somewhat common to utilize what is known 
as term insurance. Low premiums commend it, 
but as a great majority will live beyond the fif- 
teen or twenty years, it seems unfortunate that 
they cannot get back any part of their premiums: 
in paid-up insurance or cash. Then, too, after 
the age of forty, this kind of insurance ap- 
proaches relatively the standard of an ordinary 
life rate. The idea of term insurance did not, 
therefore, 
commend it- 
self. It is 
possible, of 
course, to 
apply the 
endowment 
principle, 
letting the 
property 
represent 
the capital 
sum of the 
endowment 
instead of a 
cash pay- 
ment at the 
end of a 
given pe- 
riod. Six 
per cent. interest could be collected in the mean 
time, and the premium payments with interest 
would amount to less than the combination of 
the ordinary life premium with a monthly install-- 
ment payment sufficient to liquidate the princi- 
pal in fifteen-or twenty years, as the case may 
be, with interest at 6 per cent. upon deferred 
payments. But one objection to endowment in- 
surance is that no part of the principal comes 
back to the company until the end of the en- 
dowment period, when it is paid in a lump sum. 
Business contingencies which might arise with 
any life insurance company during so long a 
period would therefore have to be considered. 
Besides, the City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany would prefer to have its capital turned over 
continually for the extension of its work. This 
is possible when part of it is being repaid month 
by month. 

Participating insurance is too expensive to 
combine with repayment by installments. A non- 
participating ordinary life policy with the twenty- 
year settlement period presents on the whole the 
greatest advantages. The paid-up insurance and 
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cash surrender or loan val- 
ues, available in any year 
atter the third, in case of 
failure to pay, can be stated 
in the policy and made a 
part of the contract. The 
premium rate is not too 
high to combine with the 
regular monthly installment 
of principal and_ interest. 
Premiums are paid by the 
company annually in ad- 
vance and the amount col- 
lected each month with the 
regular installment. 

The City and Suburban 
Homes Company has made 
a contract with the United 
States Life Insurance Com- 
pany to receive its risks. 
Its tender seemed on the 
whole to be the most ad- 
vantageous and to present 
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absolutely safe guarantees. 
As soon as 100 houses 
are ordered, a contract is 
made for their erection. In this way impor- 
tant economies are effected. The company in 
buying a large tract of land and building at 
wholesale saves very considerable sums. After 
a fair allowance for expenses of management the 
entire saving reverts to the purchaser. The com- 
pany’s profit consists in six per cent. interest on 
deferred payments. Five per cent. of this is 
distributed to stockholders and one per cent. is 
carried over to surplus. Residence in a desirable 
neighborhood, durable construction and the offer 
of such favorable terms combine to make the 


























A PICTURESQUE COTTAGE. 


(See plans on this page.) 


scheme exceedingly popular. There is an im- 
mense constituency in Greater New York who 
are desirous of acquiring homes on a fair basis. 
The rare opportunities offered by the City and 
Suburban Homes Company, when once known, 
will attract large sums of capital to be invested 
through it for this purpose. Still, its aim will 
not be to secure a monopoly of business, but to 
fix a standard. 

The company is perfectly secure. It builds 
upon order and has its clients’ lives insured be- 
fore the order is executed. If one of them 
should die even before the house was com- 
pleted, the face vaiue of the policy would 
pay for the house, and the family would 
be provided for. Al] policies are assigned 
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to the City and Suburban Homes Company, 
and in case of death Jater the sum owed 
would be deducted and the balance handed 
over to the estate. f 

The contract between the company and - 
its clients stipulates a monthly payment dur- 
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ing ten, fifteen or twenty years, at the choice 
of the purchaser. This sum includes an 
_ installment on account of principal, six per 
cent. interest on deferred payments, and the 
life insurance premium. Taxes and repairs 
are paid by the purchaser. CTients are ad- 
vised to obligate themselves for a twenty- 
year period rather than ten or fifteen, be- 
cause in so doing they are the better able 
to provide against contingencies arising from 
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non-employment, sickness or gther unexpected 
events. That is, a man need not mortgage his 
income beyond a safe point. The company gives 
him the privilege of paying sooner if he wishes. 
Either the whole or a part of his indebtedness is 
receivable at any time, and his interest account 
properly ad- 
justed. This plan 
permits a man to 
provide for 
‘‘lean” years. 
There is also the 
encouragement to 
save, and thus get 
the home more 
quickly. Both 
are important 
considerations, 
because habits of 
thrift thus engen- 
dered are likely 
to become fixed. 
Payments made 
in advance are a 
most effective guarantee against dispossession. 
The life insurance policy has also a loan value in 
any year after the third. Purchasers of suburban 
homes under this scheme are in every respect 
most favorably placed as regards crises, sickness 
and other ordinary economic misfortune. 
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ANOTHER DOUBLE HOUSE. (Sce plans below.) 


The title is not passed until the property is 
entirely paid for. Were it otherwise specula- 
tion would result, and speculators rather than 
purchasers would reap the benefit. Considering 
the character and cheapness of the property, 
speculators could well afford to offer purchasers 
' a generous bonus 
for their inter- 
ests. The only 
way to avoid this 
is to sell on con- 
tract and with- 
hold the title un- 
til full payment. 
Of course, if 
man then 
chooses to part 
with his home 
the company can- 
not prevent it, 
but it will be 
very careful not 
to repeat the op- 
eration for such 
persons unless there has been good reason for 
the sale. The prime work of the company is 
home-building, and it desires to use its resources 
solely for the benefit of genuine home-seekers. 

Renting and sub-letting can only be done with 
the company’s consent. In case a man loses his 
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position and finds work in another city, or in 
case his wife dies and he is obliged to break up 
housekeeping, the company will make an equi- 
table arrangement with him. Naturally, it would 
encourage a purchaser who for some good reason 
found it inconvenient to carry out his contract 
to find an acceptable party who would take the 
property off his hands. 

What is the cost of all this? Obviously the 
insurance feature introduces an element of varia- 
tion. A young man pays less than one well ad- 
vanced in years, but for one in middle life who 
purchases a property costing say $2,500 and pays 
10 per cent. down, the monthly installment about 
equals 25 per cent. of an annual income of $1,000. 
Taxes and repairs are additional, still, he would 
be an extraordinary person who did not feel that 
he could safely go a little beyond 25 per cent. of 
his income when he was paying for his own home 
instead of renting another’s house. 

A forecast of the extent and usefulness of 
such work is not difficult to make. There 
is no doubt that thousands upon thousands of 
honest, self-respecting, ambitious men would 
gladly escape with their families from the 
unhealthfulness, uncomfortableness and moral 
contamination of congested tenement life. 
Especially in the earlier years of marriage 
would they gladly avail themselves of fair oppor- 
tunities. More have refrained from becoming 
owners because of the comparative costliness— 
sometimes also of the unfairness of the schemes 
presented. Excessive cost and hard dealing have 
characterized so many schemes that wage-earners 
are naturally suspicious. Still, many, at great 
expense and more or less inconvenience, have 
embraced opportunities to purchase homes. If 
the home-getting, home-loving instinct is ever 
eliminated from the Anglo-Saxon temperament, 


social politics will assume an entirely new aspect. 
There are few American, English or German 
born workingmen who will lightly cast aside the 
opportunity to become the owner of a small home 
under a sound, practical and reasonable plan. 

Why should the operations of the City and 
Suburban Homes Company not be heartily sup- 
ported? The patronage exists. It does not 
have to be created. The investment, though 
yielding a fair return, is among the most secure. 
Who would not feel safer with 100 mortgages 
of $1,000 each than one mortgage of $100,000 ? 
Then, too, the life insurance isa further security. 
What the City and Suburban Homes Company 
really has back of its loans is property worth 
fully 15 per cent. more than it is sold for, upon 
which also 10 per cent. has been paid or se- 
cured as an evidence of good faith, backed by 
a life insurance policy representing the full 
amount of the indebtedness. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that a beneficent control 
is exercised over an entire suburb, and values 
not only are secure, but are certain to enhance. 
Building is done upon order, so that there is no 
loop-hole for loss of interest or possibility of 
waiting for hypothetical purchasers to take the 
houses. The indebtedness of every home-getter 
is decreasing from year to year. When one 
thinks of all these things besides other and minor 
considerations, one cannot help feeling that an 
unusually safe investment is offered to share- 
holders of the company. Indeed, in comparison 
with nearly all other safe investments, it can 
without impropriety be characterized as ‘ gilt- 
edged.” If demands.are to be met, millions of 
capital can be placed by the City and Suburban 
Homes Company in this way. The work is one 
of fundamental social importance and promises 
substantial economic gain. 
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THE NEW CENTRAL AMPHITHEATRE OF THE SORBONNE, WITH FRIEZE BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE 


BY THE BARON 
OWARD the close of last year the Hon. 
James B. Eustis, United States Ambassa- 

dor to France, received an invitation to attend 
the ‘‘ Inaugural Festival of the University of 
Paris,” that was to be held in the central amphi- 
theatre of the Sorbonne, and at which the Pres- 
ident of the French Republic had promised to be 
present. Readers may feel surprised at the idea 
that the University of Paris needed still to be 
inaugurated after so many centuries of a busy 
and even restless life. What! the old Sorbonne 
still awaiting baptism? Paris, where the hand- 
some and enthusiastic Abelard had taught his 
daring and simple philosophy; Paris, that was in- 
vested with an immense, attractive power, and 
considered almost the capital of human thought, 
when Bologna and Padua were still in infancy, 
Paris was not entitled to be numbered among the 
universities of the world? This is queer news, 
indeed! The ambassadors to the Court of St. 
James should inquire if there is no probability of 
their being invited soon to a similar ceremony by 
the Lord High Chancellor of Oxford or the Cam- 
bridge Senate; in which case the trustees of the 
College of New Jersey might get proud at their 


PIERRE 


FRENCH UNIVERSITIES. 


DE COUBERTIN. 


having set forth so good an example in assuming 
the name of Princeton University after one hun- 
dred and fifty years of existence only, and in ask- 
ing President Cleveland to be their guest on this 


occasion. I take it for granted that Ambassador 
Eustis was well acquainted with the true state of 
things, and felt no surprise whatever in receiving 
the invitation. He therefore drove through the 
Paris streets toward the ‘‘ Latin Quarter,” and at 
two o’clock took his seat on the platform dressed 
with red velvet and golden lace, between M. 
Hanotaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Count Tornielli, the Italian Ambassador. <A few 
minutes later President Faure entered the room 
amid a great burst of applause and the singing 
of the Marsetllaise. Then rose the rector of the 
university, M. Gréard, who told a few facts from 
the university’s history. 


THE GLORIOUS PAST. 


It was in the first year of the thirteenth cen- 
tury that the School of Paris, as it has been 
called from its foundation, was granted a charter 
by King Philip Augustus. Thenceforth theword 
university was used in place of the word school. 
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This was forty-nine years before the foundation 
of University College, Oxford. The Paris stu- 
dents were divided into four nations—the nation 
of France, the nation of Picardy, the nation of 
Normandy, and the nation of England; no better 
illustration can be given of the close intercourse 
that existed then between the French and the 


























M. OCTAVE GREARD, RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PARIS. 


English. It was a general custom of the time 
that the students should thus be separated accord- 
ing to their national or even provincial origin. 
At Bologna, in the early years of the thirteenth 
century, there were no less than thirty-five nations, 
eighteen groups being composed of foreigners 
from different countries, and seventeen of Italians 
from various provinces. At Padua, twenty-two 
nations were enumerated. Montpellier, in 1339, 
had only three—the Catalans, the Burgundians, 
the Provencals;, Orleans had ten, Prague, four, 
and Lerida, twelve. But whether more or less 
numerous, and whatever their special organization, 
the nations, as remarked by M. Compayré, bore 
witness in all the universities to that need of asso- 
ciation which is one of the characteristics of the 
Middle Ages. At Paris, distinct faculties of 
theology, law and medicine were created, each 
having their deans, but the Faculty of Arts had 


the pre-eminence. The university then drew its 
wonderful importance from the fact that a lay and 
modern spirit was gradually strengthening itself 
among the masters and pupils. Science and the- 
ology were separating, and the civil government 
growing independent from the ecclesiastical power. 
At the same time an extreme zeal for knowledge 
and intellectual development was possessing men’s 
minds. It is said that a whole third of the Paris 
population belonged tothe university or depended 
on it. One facetious author tells us of a univer- 
sity procession, the head of which had reached 
St. Denis, some miles from Paris, before the end 
of it had left the starting place. The rector who 
walked in front having discovered that a book of 
his which he needed had been forgotten on the 
table in his private office, mentioned the fact to 
the man next to him, who told it to the next one, 
who told it to another, and so on until the word 
came to the last of the students, who walked to 
the rector’s office and found the book, which 
passing from hand to hand got to St. Denis with- 
out delay. 

Not only was the Paris University exempted 
from taxation, it had also its own jurisdiction and 
did not recognize that of the Provost of Paris. 
One can easily imagine that the discipline, under 
such circumstances, was not very strict. The 
students were not a bad lot, but after having been 
at work for some time they usually felt the need 
of a little fun, a need with which their fellow- 
citizens did not in the least sympathize because 
they knew what it meant; the ringing of door 
bells at midnight, the smashing of street lanterns, 
the hanging of cats, and the singing of untimely 
serenades would go on for several nights, giving 
the peaceable ‘‘ bourgeois”? no opportunity to en- 
joy the sound sleeping in which he used to indulge 
with delight. These times were great, indeed! 
M. Gréard, however, thought it wise to touch but 
slightly on so ticklish a subject, because of the 
many representatives of the new generation who 
were packed around him and might make up 
their mind to try some trick of the old kind on 
that same evening. So having mentioned the re- 
vered name of Robert de Sorbon, aulic chaplain 
of Louis 1X., after whom the ‘‘Sorbonne” was 
baptized (the name being applied to the faculty 
of theology alone, and afterward extended to the 
whole university), the rector pushed forward his 
raid through the glorious past. 


DECLINE AND DEATH-BLOW, 


olleges had been created to supply that disci- 
Colleges had been created t ly that disci 
pline which the university, being, as it was, ‘‘an 
apparatus merely of teachers and lecture rooms,” 
could not supply. The colleges of Navarre, Mon- 
taign, Harcourt, won a high reputation in the 
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school annals of France. Erasmus and Rabelais 
belonged to Montaign, as also did Ignatius and 
Loyola, who founded the celebrated Society of 
Jesus. Twenty years later the Jesuits, who had 
already several colleges in France, succeeded in 
securing a footing in Paris in spite of the lay 
professors, the Parliament, and even the Roman 
Catholic bishops. This was a decisive battle, and 
the beginning of the end for the University of 
Paris. The Jesuits, whatever charges may be 


brought against them, raised the classical studies 


M. ERNEST LAVISSE, 


Member of the French Academy, Professor of History, and 
editor of the Revue de Paris. 


to a higher level than the universities, and at the 
end of the seventeenth century were the real mas- 
ters of education in France, maintaining their 
supremacy till 1764, when they were expelled 
and their establishments closed. The universi- 
ties had reached so low a standard that the dis- 
appearing of their rivals did not help them to- 
ward regaining the lost ground. Thirty years 
were given to dressing up big schemes; Rousseau 
and Condorcet wanted to remodel the whole sys- 
tem of French education; finally everything was 
pulled down and the suppression of all the great 
public schools and of ail the university faculties 
But it was Napoleon Bona- 


was pronounced, 
So many things 


parte who gave the death- blow. 


were abolished during those years of furious agi- 
tation that afterward sprang to life again! 

It is very probable that this would have been the 
case with the French universities had not Bona- 
parte conceived education as the best means of 
mastering public opinion and molding the minds 
and wills of the citizens into conformity with his 
political system. Primary schools, lyceums or 
secondary schools and faculties for higher learn- 
ing were started all at once, the administration 
being centralized in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the head of which was himself 
under the direct authority of the Emperor. The 
Emperor thus regulated and controlled every- 
thing; no competition to the official teaching was 
allowed. The priests who were called for to give 
religious instructions to the pupils of the state 
were submitted to its authority. The freedom of 
thinking and speaking existed no longer. Boys 
in the lyceums had to submit to a soldier-like dis- 
cipline; they wore a uniform; the drum woke 
them up, and their play, as well as their work, 
was strictly regulated. 

The territory of the Empire was divided into 
seventeen academies; each academy had a rector 
at its head, who was by no means independent; 
he was in charge of the administration only; no 
improvements or innovations in the way of meth- 
ods were expected from him; he had simply to 
keep to the orders sent from Paris. Louis 
XVIII., Charles X. and Louis Philippe, although 
liberal in making use of the existing laws, did 
not attempt to modify them. The Republic of 
1848 gave back the right, under certain condi- 
tions of capacity and character, to open private 
secondary schools, a privilege which the Church 
was eager to benefit by. Under the second Em- 
pire the Napoleonic spirit of regulation and uni- 
formity prevailed. One day the Minister of 
Public Instruction, while conversing with the Em- 
peror, looked at his watch and said, emphatic- 
ally: «Sire, at this very moment all the boys 
belonging .to the same form in your Majesty's 
lyceums are translating into Latin the same 
French text’—a fact which the honorable gen- 
tleman felt most proud of. 


UNIVERSITY REVIVAL. 


So powerful was the grasp of Napoleon I. that 
the French people continued to obey the laws he 
had given them for more than fifty years after 
his death. Political freedom had made way 
through the clogs of routine. But the adminis- 
tration remained as centralized as ever, the rector 
in his academy being, as the Prefect in his de- 
partment, a mere representative of the central 
power. The academies, as they were still called, 
lived a monotonous and subordinate life; they 
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M. BOUTMY OF THE ECOLE DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES. 


had no independence; the same lessons were 
taught in Paris, Nancy, Montpellier or Bor- 
deaux, under the same method by the same pro- 
fessors, a man being sent from one end of France 
to the other by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, as if he were a soldier submitted to military 
discipline. After 1870 the Republic brought in 
some changes. Free schools of higher learning 
opened their doors, the state retaining, however, 
the right to confer degrees. A few students’ so- 
cieties were formed here and there, and grew up 
at first amid great independence—a circumstance 
most favorable to their development. For, im- 
bued as public opinion still was with Imperial- 
ism, it would have stood very likely in opposition 
to such a movement had it not been bent upon 
questions of greater moment, such as the defini- 
tive form of government to be adopted by France 
or the relations to be established in the future 
with Germany. It ought not to be forgotten that 
the one thing which Napoleon I. distrusted to 
the utmost and struggled against without rest was 
association. The Revolution made the individual 
the centre of its system, and Napoleon, while 
confiscating the individual to satisfy his ambition 
and establish firmly his dynasty, exaggerated the 


Revolution’s mistrust of associations. He deemed 
that an independent society of young men was 
absurd and pernicious and a permanent threat to 
social order, while the leaders of a true democ- 
racy will ever consider that young men’s societies 
are the corner-stone of their country’s moral 
prosperity and power. In republican France a 
feeling was prevailing that if the students were 
allowed to form societies much harm would come 
out of it. Their work would suffer, they would 
entertain a grand idea of their own importance as 
a body and think they had a political ré/e to play. 
Fortunately when the French became aware of 
the existence of students’ societies the experience 
had been going on for some years unnoticed and 
had proved satisfactory, At the head of the 
movement stood a young professor of history, 
Ernest Lavisse, His extreme zeal, his clearness 
of mind, and, above all, his fiery eloquence made 
him a powerful leader. From him the students 
learned how to organize themselves. In 1889, 
when the delegations from the great universities 
of the world visited Paris, it was Lavisse who 
welcomed the young foreigners, and none who 
heard it will ever forget the address he delivered 
at the big banquet at Meudon, given by the 
French students in honor of their guests. 


THE TWO ORATORS OF THE DAY, 


And here is Lavisse again who has become a 
distinguished member of the French Academy 
and director of the historical studies at the Sor- 
. bonne and editor-in-chief of the Revue de Paris, 
but is as fond as ever of talking to the young 
men and making them feel deeply that life is 


worth living. No greater contrast can exist be- 
tween two men of ability who are bent on the 
same task than between the two orators of the 
day, Rector Gréard and Professor Lavisse; the 
one, tall and imposing, with his cunning blue 
eyes and the white hair curling around his broad 
and thoughtful forehead; the other, stronger and 
shorter, with a life-giving twinkle in his look and 
a willful frame of the body; the one, a man of 
yesterday who faces to-day with a calm and quiet 
sympathy; the other, a man of to-day who gazes 
at to-morrow with unmovable hope and energy. 
Rector Gréard belongs to a generation that has 
undergone too many political, material and social 
changes. When he was born, the ‘‘ legitimate” 
king was on the throne of France, and railroad 
traveling was still unknown. For such a man to 
be on the level with the present generation, to 
understand its wants and to follow its steps are 
proofs of uncommon ability and flexibility of 
mind, but it is impossible that a certain amount 
of skepticism should not be a logical consequence 
of such a career. Professor Lavisse was still a 
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young man when the German War broke out. 
He was prepared to see the fall of the Empire, 
if not the victories of the Prussian army, and 
knew that the Republic was coming. The indus- 
trial and commercial progress of the world is no 
surprise to him, nor is the scientific movement. 
He believes in facts, not in theories. Rector 
Gréard having used admiring words to recall the 
past, Professor Lavisse displayed his confidence 
in the future. 
THE NEW REGIME, 

The reform, however, is not in any way a radi- 
cal one. The Minister of Public Instruction re- 
mains what Napoleon had made him, the head 
and the heart of the whole system. He will, as 
of old, nominate the rectors; but the universities 
are given back a certain amount of freedom and 
self-government. They will henceforth be al- 
lowed to receive grants and donations, and the 
deans and prominent professors from the various 
faculties will have the right to assemble for the 
purpose of discussing the business questions and 
the interests of the university at large. To 
think that they were deprived of such a right 
shows better than anything else to what extent 
compression and despotism had conquered France. 
Now, as Lavisse said, this is only a beginning. 
The Paris a/ma mater with her ten thousand stu- 
dents and the many foreigners who come to her 
every year stands apart because of her unpar- 
alleled opportunities for resuming the ancient 
splendor; but Montpellier, Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Nancy, Caen, Lille, are like athletes on the long 
run track when the starting signal has been given; 
they are running a race, the winners of which 
will be those who are better trained and who 
keep cool heads. So far the training has been 
good; Montpellier has retained a strong fellow- 
feeling; Bordeaux possesses one of the finest 
staffs of teachers; Lyons has erected beautiful 
buildings; everywhere a wholesome spirit of com- 
petition prevails, while a friendly feeling keéps 
the French universities united. Several festivals 
were held in the provincial cities to celebrate the 
opening of the new era. 

A PRIVATE UNIVERSITY. 

A few months before the ‘‘ Ecole libre des Sci- 
ences Politiques” in Paris had commemorated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. On 
this occasion the alumni presented to the director 
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and founder of the school, Emile Boutmy, a 
beautiful silver medal], the work of the famous 
French artist, Roty. If it is true that to pro- 
duce a more refined form of citizenship ought to 
be the first and noblest aim of every university, 
then the ‘‘ Ecole des Sciences Politiques”’ is en- 
titled to rank among the French universities, for 
it leads the way out of that narrow sport of spe- 
cialism that often depreciates—here and elsewhere 
—university teaching. By calling together states- 
men like Ribot and Léon Say; historians like Al- 
bert Sorel and Vandal; economists like Leroy- 
Beaulieu and Levasseur, business men and prac- 
tical men, Emile Boutmy created instructors of 
an unknown type. Many of them had lived what 
they were asked to teach; all had learned, not 
merely from books, but from their own experi- 
ence. The school was intended to prepare young 
men for the civil service or the diplomacy; it 
meant to provide the state with good financial 
surveyors and administrative officers. But the 
vast majority of those who heard the lectures of 
its improvised professors were improvised stu- 
dents, men of leisure, post-graduates, who felt 
eager to learn without a definite object; and so it 
happened that the school partook in some way of 
that purely scientific and almost sacred character 
of the Athenian gymnasiums. Its white stone 


buildings were erected in a side street of the par- 


sible Faubourg St. Germain. At their back lies 
a beautiful garden, such as no New Yorker will 
ever be able to have around his home. The li- 
brary, the halls are thus separated from the noise 
of a great city, and their windows open on this 
green and quiet spot. When the lectures are 
over it is not infrequent to see the professors and 
the students enjoying there together the delight- 
ful freedom of a familiar enfretien on subjects of 
the noblest and highest kind, the former making 
merry because they have the blessed opportunity 
to impress their stamp on younger minds, the 
others happy to gather new ideas, new notions, 
the utility of which is to them neither practical 
nor immediate. This is the reason why so many 
assembled around Emile Boutmy on that bright 
day of the school’s anniversary, and why the ex- 
minister of Napoleon III., in his tomb, felt some 
uneasiness because of a school where students 
who are not regu/ar students listen to professors 
who are not regular professors, and who dare to 
lecture on subjects that do not belong to the regu- 
lar academic course. 





HIGHER DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION 


IN AMERICA 


BY GENERAL A. W. GREELY, U. S. ARMY. 


ROM time to time it 1s well to stop in the 
busy rush of American life to take account 
of the onward march of the more important 
phases that mark this distinctly as a Christian 
age. The fortieth anniversary of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, es- 


PRESIDENT E. M. GALLAUDET. 


tablished in 1857 in Washington city, is a suit- 


able occasion for summing up the results of 
American effort to raise to the highest level of 
thought and life the stricken ones of our common 
brotherhood. Relegated by the celebrated Jus- 
tinian code to the condition of perpetual legal 
infancy in the material world, and by the Au- 
gustinian doctrine forbidden by their very in- 
firmity to hope for the faith and aspirations of 
the spiritual kingdom, these pariahs of olden 
time have in this age justified by their various 
and almost marvelous successes the faith and 
efforts of modern reformers who championed 
their right to and ability for full citizenship. 
Noble have been the efforts, wise the plans, 


and fruitful the labors of other similar institu- 
tions, but it must be admitted that the Columbia 
Institution is unique in its scope, in. its develop- 
ment, and in certain phases of its history. Its 
transition is remarkable from a primary school of 
five pupils, started by private charity, into a col- 
lege (it is the only college of the kind in the 
world) that in its curriculum, buildings, students, 
professors, and alumni fears comparison with no 
institution of learning whatever. 

It comprises two institutions of learning, the 
(Amos) Kendall Preparatory School and (Thomas 
H.) Gallaudet College, the latter including also a 
normal college, or post-graduate course, of deaf- 
mute pedagogy. The story of.a great advance 
in literature, arts or science is almost always the 
story of an individual life, and so the history of 
the growth, development, and success of the Co- 
lumbia Institution and the National Deaf-Mute 
College is inseparable from the life of the man 
who from first to last, for forty years, has been 
in turn its instructor and organizer, its superin- 
tendent and president, but always its inspiration 
and hope. 

Few men have been as fortunate as Dr. Edward 
M. Gallaudet, and few have better merited their 
success. How could a man fail who had inherit- 
ed from his father. intellectual ability and spirit- 
ual feeling, expressed in a noble life of effort for 
the stricken, and from his deaf-mute mother 
Christian charity and instinctive sympathy for 
the helpless and unfortunate? His father, Dr. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, instituted deaf-mute in- 
struction in the United States at Hartford in 
1817, and urged a similar life of devotion on his 
son when he was but twelve. Much of Dr. Gal- 
laudet’s early success came from the co-operation 
of his mother, a woman of rare spirit and natural 
qualities, which almost forty years of sympathetic 
association with the Hartford school of the dumb 
had made most fruitful for the new work of her 
son. The father’s memory is perpetuated both 
by the association of his name with the college 
and also by French’s beautiful statue that har- 
monizes with other attractive features of the col- 
lege grounds. 

Orphaned early, inured first to business and 
later college trained, young Gallaudet was made, 
before his graduation, an instructor in the Hart- 
ford school for the deaf. His character and 
work were such that, despite his extreme youth 
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(Young men’s dormitory on the left, young women’s dormitory on the right.) 


—he was only 20—Mr. Amos Kendall, on May 
24, 1857, without seeing him and on reports of 
his capacity, offered him the superintendency of 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind, just chartered by the Congress of the 
United States. Writing ‘‘much will depend on 
the skill and ability with which the institution 
may be managed at the outset. . Relying 
upon the success of your own efforts to make it 
worthy of our Republic,” Kendall intrusted to 
young Gallaudet the initiation, entire manage- 
ment, and development of the institution. 
Kendall, to whose enlightened spirit of charity 
and timely generosity this work was primarily 
due, gave house and land, guaranteed the first 
salaries, and later built a schoolhouse. From 
five in 1857, the pupils grew to fifty-two in 1863, 
and in 1864 Professor Gallaudet, who had fully 


demonstrated his special fitness for organization 
and management, saw practical realization of the 
idea that had originally inspired him to accept 
control of the work—the initiation of higher ed- 
ucation and the establishment of a college. The 
Congress which had wisely and gradually ex- 
tended its interest in and financial aid to the 

school, now dis- 
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played its entire 
confidence by turn- 
ing aside in the 
midst of the great 
civil war to confer 
on it full collegiate 
powers and by in- 
creasing its appro- 
priation to nearly 
$30,000 that year. 
The National Deaf- 
Mute College came 
into existence and 
Dr. Gallaudet, its 
originator, was in- 
stalled its first presi- 
dent. 

The _ significance 
of this action of Con- 
gress pertains partly 
to our nation’s his- 
tory through the 
eloquent address of 
the late President 
Garfield, which in 
part was as follows: 
‘« During the pe- 
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riod of our great civil war, outside of the field 
of battle, three things were done that struck 
me as remarkable. One was that the American 
people had such faith in the future that they 
devoted the largest sum of money and the great- 
est extent of the public domain ever given for 
any one civil object, to build the great railway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, thus to bind 
together the most distant shores of the Republic. 
The second was that while the roar of hostile 
artillery was echoing within the Executive Man- 
sion and through the halls of Congress the repre- 
sentatives of the people, as day by day they 
ascended the steps of the Capitol, saw those 
beautiful marble columns rising up to perfect 
the national temple itself. It was a touching 
exhibition of unshakable faith in the permanency 
of the Union.” 

‘‘ But when I saw the Congress take almost an 
empire from the public domain and devote it to 
the work of education, building up agricultural 
colleges for the better culture of the laboring 
people; and then turning to this spot, when these 
silent children were making what many regarded 
as a foolish experiment, the same Congress took 
half a million dollars from the public Treasury 
and devoted it to this work—lI hailed it as a 
nobler expression of the faith of the American 
people than I had ever before witnessed.” 

Tt is not to be imagined that Dr. Gallaudet did 
not meet with criticism, ridicule and opposition, 
but his ability and tact gained strong friends. 
Now it was sturdy Thad Stevens, ever ready to 
champion the cause of the lowly and oppressed, 
who turned aside from his war burden to use his 
vigorous and picturesque English in claiming for 
the silent children of the people at large, rights 
somewhat comparable with those granted the 
army and navy, and so ten students at large 
were authorized and provided for through his 
efforts. Later the distinguished and _large- 

















THE GYMNASIUM. 


hearted Henry L. Dawes, publicly rejoicing that 
earlier opposition of his own had failed, turned 
upward the wavering fortunes; while imbued with 
the broad humanitarian spirit of the Great West 
Rufus P. Spalding fought out successfully the 
struggle for the perpetuation of the college. 














STATUE OF THOMAS H. GALLAUDET, 


(By Daniel C. French.) 


The institution has been fortunate in its faculty. 
President Gallaudet’s manual of international 
law exhibits his ripe scholarship. Professor Fay, 
eminent in the Romanesque languages and an 
early Ph. D. of Johns Hopkins, is widely known 
by his Dante concordance and studies. Professor 
Porter’s strength as a philologist finds expression 
in the last edition of the Webster’s dictionary; 
the other professors are only less widely known. 

It is not the intent to pass judgment on the 
opposing systems of instruction, whose extreme 
phases are -called the natural or pantomimic and 
the artificial or oral, Inheriting the natural 
method from his father—who learned it from the 
Abbé Sicard; the devoted pupil and follower of 
L’Epee, its originator—Dr. Gallaudet’s acute and 
liberal judgment is shown in his report of 1867, 
after his thorough examination of the varying 
methods of deaf-mute instruction followed in 
European schools where the two systems were 
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THE COLLEGE FACULTY. 


often combined. Recognizing the advantages of 
the combined system and saying: ‘The genius 
of civilization demands progress until absolute 
perfection is attained,” Dr. Gallaudet advised 
that <‘‘instruction in artificial speech and _ lip- 
reading be entered upon [in the Columbia Insti- 
tution] at as early a date as possible; that all 
pupils in the primary department be afforded op- 
portunities of engaging in this, until it plainly 
appears that success is unlikely to crown their 
efforts; that with those who evince 
facility in oral exercises, instruction 
shall be continued during their en- 
tire residence in the institution. ”’ 

It is not to be denied that the 
oral system has worked wonders in 
many As one of the many 
examples of the possibility of the 
system of Bell’s Visible Speech may 
be instanced a lady, an acquaintance 
of the writer, who has acquired such 
facility of speech and_ lip-reading, 
such wealth of knowledge and apt- 
ness of expression as make her most 


Cases. 


attractive to all who are favored with 
her society. 

The Bell method of Visible Speech 
was fully introduced for the lower 


grades at the Columbia Institution in 1878. As 
regards the higher grades in the National Deaf 
Mute College, difficulty is experienced from the 
fact that it is recruited from schools all over the 
United States, so that many students come with 


‘inadequate instruction in the oral method. 


The very great success that has attended the 
combined system, as illustrated by the careers of 
graduates of the National Deaf Mute College in 
the past thirty years, justifies the conservative 
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course followed by Dr. Gallaudet and his staff in 
connection with a national institution, and it is 
certain that whatever advances in means and 
methods the future has in store will be fully util- 
ized by them. 

Of 278 students, 89 graduates now fill high 
places of public and private service. 
Among them are editors, teachers, 
professors, architects and botanists, 
one of the last being State Botanist 
of North Carolina. 

At the first convention of the 
principals of the deaf-mute schools 
of the United States the motion of 
Dr. Gallaudet was unanimously 
adopted that all institutions should 
‘‘provide adequate means for im- 
parting instruction in articulation 
and lip-reading to such of their 
pupils as may be able to engage in 
exercises of this nature.” This 
policy has found practical operation 
almost universally. Of the gradu- 
ates of 1893 at Gallaudet College; 
all were able to speak, and only six 
students in the institution were ex- 
cused from articulation. 

Recurring to the extension of the 
institution, it may be recalled that 
the first public exhibition of the ac- 
quirements of the pupils was given by permission 
of Congress in the old hall of the House of 
Representatives, peing the last public meeting 
held in that historic chamber. Congress insured 
the future of the institution in 1858 by grant- 
ing to it annually $5,000, thus committing the 
United States to the support of its first edu- 
cational institution on peaceful lines, the others 
being for war at West Point and Annapolis. 
Strangely enough, the last two were associated 
with the first by a proviso that gave free tuition 
to the deaf-mute children of the army and navy. 

With needs came friends and aid. Maryiand 
showed its appreciation by sending here her 
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silent children; an unused manual-training fund 
fell in for such instruction; and when Congress 
failed private charity made progress possible, 
though difficult. The United States on the whole 
did its part: in 1862 it was $9,000 for build- 
ings: in 1864, $26,000 for enlargement of the 
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grounds, and in the year following about $40,- 
000 for dormitory residences. The year 1878 
saw the completion of the beautiful college build- 
ing at a cost of $125,000, which was wisely sup- 
plemented in 1881 by a spacious, well-filled gym- 
nasium at an expense of $15,000. 

The students of Gallaudet College enjoy the 
same activities and recreations as those of other 
colleges and in baseball, football, hare-and- 
hounds, ete., compare favorably with other teams. 

An easy rifle shot from the halls of Congress, 
the Columbia Institution, by the picturesqueness 
of its grounds and harmony of its buildings, now 
charms every visitor. Its beauty is largely the 
result of judicious action in its early history, 
when the general outlines for its improvement 


were planned, and later largely executed hy ' 


Olmstead, Vaux and Withers. 

One of the most striking and interesting evi- 
dences of the development of the deaf was con- 
nected with the expenditure of $20,000 appro- 
priated by Congress for «a dormitory for the boys 
of the Kendall School. The plans for the dor- 
mitory were drawn by Mr. O. Hanson, a totally 
deaf architect, who graduated from Gallaudet 
College in 1886. Mr. Hanson’s work is officially 
reported to have been most creditable both in de- 
sign and execution. 
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The Columbia Institution is unique, not only 
because it is the only college for the deaf and 
dumb in the world, but also because it is the 
only institution where individuals acquire a com- 
plete education. Its teachings extend from the 
very rudiments of language in the Kendall 
School to the post graduate course of Gallaudet 
College. This normal class, open without dis- 
tinction of sex to advanced students in full pos- 
session of their faculties, completes a year’s 
course of deaf and dumb pedagogy, This peda- 
gogic instruction radiates, through _its foreign 
students, an influence that tends toward higher 
education in India, and which in the fortieth 
year of his services to mankind calls President 
Gallaudet to Great Britain to aid by his wise 
counsel in the initiation of the first deaf-mute 
college on European soil. 

It must be a gratification to every American 
that this national institution has not only sub- 
served the interests of the deaf and dumb in 
America, but that its influences and teachings 


are widely felt in foreign countries, both theoreti- 
cally and practically. Thus has been nobly illus- 
trated the eloquent words of Amos Kendall, 
whose philanthropy led to the creation of the in- 
stitution. 

‘‘What more noble invention has Christian 
civilization brought to man than the means de- 
vised to teach the blind and the deaf? What more 
Godlike charity can there be than in furnishing 
the means to enable these unfortunate children 
of darkness and silence to receive the lights of 
knowledge and religion ? 

‘The subject is not merely one of benevo- 
lence; it is also one of public policy. How 
many hands are made permanently useful to so- 
ciety, and how many minds are thus awakened to 
aid in the progress of our age ? 

‘Shall we be content to merely fit them for 
the animal drudgeries of life, or shall we enable 
those who have aspiring minds to soar into the 
heights of science and art, to solve the problems 
of nature and admire the wisdom of God ?” 


EDWARD BELLAMY’S NEW BOOK OF THE NEW 
DEMOCRACY.* 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


“We ask 
To put eet Dt our strength, our human strength, - 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike.” 
‘* But when full roused, each giant limb awake, 
Each sinew strung, the great heart pulsing fast, 
He shall start up and stand on his own earth, 
Then shall his long triumphant march begin, 
Thence shall his being date.” 
(BROWNING’S ‘‘ PARACELSUS.”) 
HE great poet’s lines express Edward Bel- 
lamy’s aim in writing his famous book. 
That aim would realize in our country’s daily 
being the Great Declaration that gave us na- 
tional existence ; would, in equality of oppor- 
tunity, give man his own earth to stand on, and 
thereby——the race for the first time enabled to 
enter unhampered upon the use of its God-given 
possibilities—achieve a progress unexampled and 
marvelous. 

It is now ten years since the writing of «« Look- 
ing Backward ” changed one of the most brilliant 
of the younger American authors into an impas- 
sioned social reformer whose work was destined 
to have momentous effect upon the movement of 
his age. His quality had hitherto been manifest 
in romances like ‘‘ Doctor Heidenhof’s Process” 
and ‘‘Miss Ludington’s Sister,” and in many 
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short stories exquisite in their imaginative tex- 
ture and largely distinguished by a strikingly 
original development of psychical themes. Tales 
like «‘ The Blind Man’s World” and «* To Whom 
This May Come”’ will long linger in the memory 
of magazine readers of the past twenty years or 
so. In all this work there was a strong domi- 
nant note that proved prophetic of the author’s 
future activity. This was a steadfast faith in 
the intrinsic goodness of human nature, a sense 
of the meaning of Love in its true and universal 
sense. ‘‘ Looking Backward,’ though ostensi- 
bly a romance, is universally recognized as a 
great economic work in a framework of fiction. 
Without this guise it could not have obtained 
the foothold that it did; there was just enough 
of the novelist’s touch in its composition to give 
plausibility to the book and exert a powerful 
influence upon the popular imagination. The 
ingenious device by which a man of the nine- 
teenth century was transferred to the end of the 
twentieth, and the vivid dramatic quality of the 
dream at the end of the book are instances of 
the art of the trained novelist that made the 
work unique of its kind. Neither could the 


book have been a success had not the world been 
ripe for its reception. 


The materials were ready 











and waiting ; the spark struck fire in their midst. 
Less than a decade has followed its publication, 
and the world is filled with the agitation that it 
helped kindle. It has given direction to eco- 
nomic thought and shape to political action. 

Edward Bellamy was born in 1850; almost 
exactly in the middle of the century whose clos- 
ing years he was destined so notably to affect. 
His home has always been in his native village 
of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, now a portion 
of the city of Chicopee, one of the group of mu- 
nicipalities of which Springfield is the nucleus. 
He lives on Church street in a plain, comfortable, 
and roomy house that was long the home of his 
father, a beloved Baptist clergyman of the town. 
His clerical ancestry is perhaps responsible for 
the essentially religious nature of our author, 
who, however, outgrew with his boyhood all 
trammels of sect. But this trait marks his social 
views with a strongly anti-materialistic and spir- 
itual cast; an ethical purpose dominates his 
ideas, and he says that a merely material pros- 
perity would not be worth the working for as a 
social ideal. An equality in material well being, 
however, he regards as the soil essential for the 
true spiritual development of the race. 

Young Bellamy entered Union College at 
Schenectady, but did not graduate. After a 
year in Germany he studied law and entered the 
bar, but never practiced. <A literary career ap- 
pealed to him more strongly, and journalism 
seemed the more available gateway thereto. His 
first newspaper experience was on the staff of the 
New York Evening Post, and from that journal 
he went to the Springfield Union. Besides his 
European trip, a journey to Hawaii by way of 
Panama and a return across the continent has 
given him a considerable geographical range in 
his knowledge ‘of the world at large. 

It is notable that his first public utterance, 
made before a local, lyceum when a youth in his 
teens, was devoted to sentiments of social re- 
form that foreshadowed his future work. When 
‘‘ Looking Backward ”’ was the sensation of the 
year a newspaper charge brought against Mr. 
Bellamy was that he was ‘‘ posing for notoriety.’’ 
To those who know the retiring, modest, and 
almost diffident personality of the author nothing 
could have been more absurd. All opportunities 
to realize upon the magnificent advertising inci- 
dental to a phenomenal literary success were dis- 
regarded. There were offers of lecture engage- 
ments that would have brought quick fortune, 
requests from magazine editors for articles and 
stories on any terms that he might name, prof- 
fered inducements from publishers to write a 
new book and to take advantage of the occasion 
to make a volume of his short stories with the 
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assurance of a magnificent sale—to all this he 
was strikingly indifferent. Two or three public 
addresses, a few articles in the reviews, and for 
a while the editorship of The New Nation, a 
weekly periodical which he established in Bos- 
ton—this was the sum of his public activity until 
he should have made himself ready for a second 


‘sustained effort. To all sordid incentives he 


was as indifferent as if he had been a child of 
his new order, a century later. The hosts of 
personal friends whom his work has made for 
him know him as a winsome personality ; and 
really to know him is to love him. His nature 
is keenly sympathetic ; his conversation is ready 
and charming, quickly responsive to suggestion, 
illuminated by gentle humor and occasionally a 
flash of playful satire. He dislikes controversy, 
with its waste of energy in profitless discussion, 
and jestingly avers that if there were any re- 
formers living in his neighborhood he should 
move away. 

The cardinal features of «* Looking Backward,”’ 
that distinguish it from the generality of Utopian 
literature, lie in its definite scheme of industrial 
organization on a national basis, and the equal 
share allotted to all persons in the products of 
industry, or the public income, on the same 
ground that men share equally in the free gifts 
of nature, like air to breathe and water to drink, 
it being absolutely impossible to determine any 
equitable ratio between individual industrial effort 
and individual share in industrial product on a 
graded basis. The book, however, was little 
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more than an outline of the system. There were 
many points that called for elaboration. For 
several years past, therefore, Mr. Bellamy—his 
health never robust, and of late constantly strug- 
gling against invalidism and illness—has devoted 
his ripest efforts to an exposition of the econom- 
ical and ethical basis of the new order which he 
holds that the natural course of social evolution 
will establish. 
THE NEW BOOK. 


The decade that has passed since the writing of 
‘¢ Looking Backward” has been distinguished 
by an unprecedented and universal discussion of 
the principles for which that work stands, and 
the book was one of the great factors in precipi- 
tating that discussion. For an author ten years 
is a long time between books. But the delay has 
perhaps been providential. The power of mo- 
nopoly, of gigantic combinations of private cap- 
ital, was then ominous. It has now become 
menacing in its arrogance, its usurpations of 
the governmental functions, its irresistible might 
in legislative corruption. Witness the Senate at 
Washington, the Illinois legislature, the Chicago 
city council! All signs indicate that the time for 
concrete action is near. On the people’s side the 
forces are gathering for a determined resistance 
to the new tyranny, and the great wave only 
waits for the impetus that will send it forward 
with overwhelming momentum. 

‘¢ Kquality”’ is the title of the new book. It 
is a more elaborate work than ‘‘ Looking Back. 
ward ”’ and, in fact, is a comprehensive economic 
treatise upon the subject that gives it its name. 
It is a sequel to its famous predecessor, and it 
resumes the story on the day succeeding the 
dream that carried Julian West back to the 
nineteenth century. The element of fiction is 
even less than in that book; just enough to give 
it sustained interest, the discussion of the sub- 
ject being carried on mainly in a series of conver- 
sations between Julian and our old friends, Dr. 
Leete, Mrs. Leete, Edith and Mr. Barton, whose 
powerful sermon was a feature of ‘‘ Looking 
Backward.”’ These talks give Julian a detailed 
knowledge of the new institutions that surround 
him and inform him as to the, to them, strange 
and barbarous social basis of our own age. 
The keynote to the work is given in the re- 
mark of Dr. Leete that the immortal preamble 
of the American Declaration of Independence 
(characterized as the true constitution of the 
United States) logically contained the entire 
statement of universal economic equality guaran- 
teed by the nation collectively to its members in- 
dividually. ‘*The corner-stone of our state is 
economic equality, and is not that the obvious, 




















MR. BELLAMY IN 1889, 
necessary, and only adequate pledge of these 
three rights—life, liberty, and happiness? What 
is life without its material basis, and what is an 
equal right to life but a right to an equal mate. 
rial basis for it? What is liberty? How can 
men be free who must ask the right to labor and 
to live from their fellow-men and seek their 
bread from the hands of others? How else can 
any government guarantee liberty to men save 
by providing them a means of labor and of life 
coupled with independence; and how could that 
be done unless the government conducted the 
economic system upon which employment and 
maintenance depend? Finally, what is implied 
in the equal right of all to the pursuit of happi- 
ness? What form of happiness, so far as it de- 
pends at all upon material facts, is not bound up 
with economic conditions; and how shall an 
equal opportunity for the pursuit of happiness be 
guaranteed to all save by a guarantee of economic 
equality?” 
THE RIGHT TO LIFE. 


The ethics of wealth under the new order is 
stated to be extremely simple, consisting merely 
in the law of self-preservation, asserted in the 
name of all against the encroachments of any; 
resting on the principle of the supreme right of 
all to live, and consequently to insist that society 

















shall: be so organized as to secure that right. The 
Doctor declares that it has been a principle sub- 
scribed to by all governments and peoples that it 
is the first and supreme duty of the state to pro- 
tect the lives of the citizens, and he tells Julian: 
‘¢ While professing this principle so broadly in 
words, you completely ignored in practice half 
and vastly the greater half of its meaning. You 
wholly overlooked and disregarded the peril to 
which life is exposed on the economic side—the 
hunger, cold and thirst side. You went on the 
theory that it was only by club, knife, bullet, 
poison, or some other form of physical violence 
that life could be endangered, as if hunger, cold 
and thirst—in a word, economic want—were not 
a far mofe constant and deadly foe to existence 
than all the forms of violence together. You 
overlooked the plain fact that anybody who by 
any means however, direct or remote, took away 
or curtailed one’s means of subsistence attacked 
his life quite as dangerously as it could be done 
with knife or bullet—more so, indeed, seeing 
that against direct attack he would have a better 
chance of defending himself.”” It is shown that 
under the old order the principle that the first 
duty of society to safeguard the lives of its mem- 
bers was fully admitted, and that in failing to 
give it an economic as well as police, judicial 
and military interpretation, the world convicted 
itself of an inconsistency as glaring in logic as it 
was cruel in consequences. All civilized govern- 
ments not only undertake to protect citizens from 
assaults against their lives, but from any and 
every sort of physical assault and offense, how- 
ever petty, and even to protect men in their dig- 
nity as well as in mere bodily integrity; in secur- 
ing the citizen in his right to life on the economic 
side the new order is shown to follow studi- 
ously the old-time precedents in safeguarding him 
from direct assault. ‘‘If we did but secure his 
economic basis so far as to avert death by direct 
effect of hunger and cold as your pauper laws made 
a pretense of doing, we should be like a state in 
your day which forbade outright murder, but 
permitted every kind of assault that fell short of 
it. Distress and deprivation resulting from eco- 
nomic want falling short of actual starvation pre- 
cisely correspond to the acts of minor violence 
against which your state protected citizens as 
carefully as against murder.” 


THE RIGHT TO LIBERTY. 


In considering the second great right, that to 
liberty—the right not only to live, but to live in 
personal independence of one’s fellows, owning 
only those common social obligations resting on 
all alike—it is shown that while the monopoliza- 
tion of wealth and of the productive machinery 
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by a portion of the people was, first of all, a 
threat to the lives of the rest of the community, 
nevertheless the main practical effect of the sys- 
tem was not to deprive the masses of life out- 
right, but to force them, through want, to buy 
their lives by the surrender of their liberties. 
‘¢The industrial system of the world before the 
great Revolution was wholly based upon the com- 
pulsory servitude of the mass of mankind to the 
possessing class, enforced by the coercion of eco- 
nomic need.’’ It is pointed out that there could 
be no such thing as liberty so long as by the 
effect of the inequalities of wealth and the pri- 
vate control of the means of production the op- 
portunity of men to obtain the means of subsist- 
ence depended on the will of other men. It may 
be in place here to observe that the late Francis 
A. Walker, in discussing the statutory limitation 
of the hours of labor, stated that the compulsion 
of circumstance in depriving men of their lib- 
erty—as in allowing them the privilege of work- 
ing only under conditions imposed by others— 
was as absolute as that of physical force. 


THE SOCIAL FUND THE DOMINANT FACTOR IN 
WEALTH PRODUCTION, 


One of the very strongest points in the book is 
the clearness with which the ‘social fund” is 
demonstrated to be the great factor in the pro- 
duction of wealth, while individual exertion is 
insignificant by comparison. This being true, it 
is shown that an equal distribution of the prod- 
ucts of industry is the only possible equitable 
basis, for the reason that all persons have equal 
title in the social fund by virtue of equal mem- 
bership in the community, to which the fund 
necessarily belongs. Says Dr. Leete: ‘‘ The 
main factor in the production of wealth among 
civilized men is the social organism, the ma- 
chinery of associated labor and exchange by 
which hundreds of millions of individuals pro- 
vide the demand for one another's product and 
mutually complement one another’s labors, there- 
by making the productive and distributive sys- 
tems of a nation and of the world one great 
machine. . . The element in the total in- 
dustrial product which is due to the social organ- 
ism is represented by the difference between what 
one man produces as a worker in connection with 
the social organization and what he could pro- 
duce in a condition of isolation. Working in 
concert with his fellows by aid of the social or- 
ganism he and they produce enough to support 
all in the highest luxury and refinement. Toil 
ing in isolation, human experience has proved 
that he would be fortunate if he could at the ut- 
most produce enough to keep himself alive. It 
is estimated, I believe, that the average daily 
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product of a worker in America to-day [A.D. 
2000] is some fifty dollars. The product of the 
same man working in isolation would probably be 
highly estimated on the same basis of calculation 
if put at a quarter of a dollar. Now tell me, 
Julian, to whom belongs the social organism, this 
vast machinery of human association, which en- 
hances some two hundredfold the product of 
every one’s labor ?”’ 

It is agreed that it can belong to nothing less 
than society collectively, which can be the only 
heir to the social inheritance of intellect and dis- 
covery, and it is society collectively which fur- 
nishes the continuous daily concourse by which 
alone that inheritance is made effective. _There- 
fore the two-hundredfold enhancement of the 
value of every one’s labor which is owing to the 
social organism belongs manifestly to society col- 
lectively—to the general fund. It is further 
shown that until the social fund could be prop- 
erly protected and administered by a public or 
ganization of industry it must needs be the sub- 
ject of universal plunder and embezzlement. 
‘¢The social machinery was seized upon by ad- 
venturers and made a means of enriching them- 
selves by collecting tribute from the people to 
whom it belonged and whom it should have en- 
riched.”’ 


TO ALL MEN EQUALLY. 


The argument for an equal distribution of the 
products of industry is thus set forth: ‘If the 
modern man, by aid of the social machinery, can 
produce fifty dollars’ worth of product where he 
could produce not over a quarter of a dollar’s 
worth without society, then forty-nine dollars and 
three-quarters out of every fifty dollars must be 
credited to the social fund to be equally distrib- 
uted. The industrial efficiency of two men work- 
ing without society might have differed as two 
to one—that is, while one man was able to pro- 
duce a full quarter dollar’s worth of work a day, 
the other could produce only twelve and a half 
cents’ worth. This was a very great difference 
under those circumstances, but twelve and a half 
cents is so slight a proportion of fifty dollars as 
not to be worth mentioning. That is to say, the 
difference in individual endowments between the 
two men would remain the same, but that differ- 
ence would be reduced to relative unimportance 
by the prodigious equal addition made to the 
product of both alike by the social organism.” 

The idea of the social fund makes comprehen- 
sible the completeness with which the new order 
has outgrown the wages notion; those living un- 
der it are accustomed to regard the social capital, 
rather than their day-to-day specific exertions, as 
the main source of their wealth. It is shown 
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that everybody is entitled not only to his own 
product—the ideal of the old economists—but to 
vastly more; namely, to his share of the product 
of the social organism, in addition to his personal 
product, but not on the old grab-as-grab-can 
plan, by which some made themselves million- 
aires and others were left beggars, but on equal 
terms with all his fellow capitalists. 


PROPERTY IN MEN. 


An interesting episode is that where the fam- 
ily is shown by Julian the things in the vault 
where he slept his long sleep; the ‘‘ evidences of 
value” treasured in the safe, which had made 
him a millionaire in the nineteenth century. In 
the light of the new order these are characterized 
as being, while purporting to be certificates of 
property in things, really certificates of ownership 
of men, deriving their whole value from the serfs 
attached to the things by the constraint of bodily 
necessities. It was declared to be the last refine- 
ment of indignity put upon human nature by the 
economic system of the old order that it com- 
pelled men to seek the sale of themselves. ‘‘ The 
hireling could not scorn the bonds he sought. 
The abjectness of his position was not merely 
physical, but mental. Jn selling himself he had 
necessarily sold his independence of mind also. 
‘ Labor for others in the name of love 
and kindness, and labor with others for a com- 
mon end in which all are mutually interested, 
and labor for its own joy are alike honorable, but 
the hiring out of our faculties to the selfish uses 
of others, which was the form labor generally 
took in your day, is unworthy of human na- 
ture.” 

A PROFIT-SYSTEM PARABLE. 


There is a powerful chapter devoted to ‘‘The 
Parable of the Water Tank,” concisely depicting 
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the working of the profit-system. It is the story 
of a certain very dry land, the people whereof 
were in sore need of water. Certain men, more 
crafty and diligent than the rest, managed to 
gather stores of water where others could find 
none, and these men were called capitalists. 
They would not give the people water except 
they became their servants, working for them on 
these terms: ‘‘ For every bucket that ye bring to 
us, that we may pour into the tank, which is the 
Market, behold! we will give you a penny; but 
for every bucket that we shall draw forth to give 
unto you that ye may drink of it, ye and your 
wives and your children, ye shall give to us two 
pennies, and the difference shall be our profit, 
seeing that if it were not for this profit we would 
not do this thing for you, but ye should all per- 
ish.” The result was that, after a while, the 
tank overflowed, seeing that for every bucket the 
people poured in they received only so much as 
would buy again half a bucket. Receiving no 
more the pennies of the capitalists, they could 
buy no more water; this made ‘dull times” and 
finally a ‘‘crisis.”” The capitalists called in the 
soothsayers, and some called it ‘‘overproduc- 
tion’ and some called it ‘‘ glut,” and some said 
it was by reason of spots on the sun, and yet oth- 
ers said it was because of ‘lack of confidence.” 
The capitalists then sent them to the people, and 
to them the soothsayers expounded the mystery 
of overproduction, and how it was that they 
must needs perish of thirst because there was 
overmuch water, and how there could not be 
enough because there was too much. The peo- 
ple reviled them and asked, ‘‘ Will ye mock us ? 
Doth plenty breed famine? Doth nothing come 
out of much?” Finally the capitalists wasted 
the water for their own pleasure, making foun- 
tains and fish-ponds, and bathing therein. This 
ended the crisis, and the people were employed 
once more. But the same things happened again 
and again. Finally a class of men called agita- 
tors arose among the people and told them that 
they had no need at all of the capitalists, coun- 
seling them: ‘‘ Do ye for yourselves that which 
is done by the capitalists—namely, the ordering 
of your labor, and the marshaling of your bands, 
and the dividing of your tasks. So shall ye have 
no need at all of the capitalists and no more yield 
to them any profit, but all the fruit of your labor 
shall ye share as brethren, every one having the 
same; and so shall the tank never overflow until 
every man is full, and would not wag the tongue 
for more, and afterward shall ye with the 
overflow make pleasant fountains and fish-ponds 
to delight yourselves withal even as did the cap- 
italists; but these shall be for the delight of all.” 
At last the people did as they were told. ‘‘ And 


there was no more any thirst in that land, neither 
any that was ahungered, nor naked, nor cold, nor 
in any manner of want; and every man said unto 
his fellow, ‘My brother,’ and every woman said 
unto her companion, ‘My sister,’ for so they 
were with one another as brethren and sisters 
which do dwell together in unity. And the 
blessing of God rested on that land forever.” 


UNIVERSAL CULTURE. 


One of the greatest achievements of the new 
order is the establishment of universal culture. 
Vast as is the leisure of the new system, the time 
reserved for the higher uses of life, it is declared 
to be of little value for intellectual culture but 
for a condition commanded by almost none under 
the old order: ‘‘The moral atmosphere of seren- 
ity resulting from an absolute freedom of mind 
from disturbing anxieties and carking cares con- 
cerning our material welfare or that of those 
dear to us. Our economic system puts us in a 
position where we can follow Christ’s maxim, so 
impossible for you, to ‘take no thought for the 
morrow.’’’ Under the old order the average 
college man had to engage in the struggle for the 
material means of existence. Failure or success 
made little difference as to the effect to stunt and 
wither his intellectual life. <«* He had no time 
and could command no thought for anything 
else. If he failed, or barely avoided failure, 
perpetual anxiety ate out his heart; and if he 
succeeded, his success usually made him a grosser 
and more hopelessly self-satisfied materialist than 
if he had failed. There was no hope for his 
mind or soul either way. If at the end of his 
life his efforts had won him a little breathing 
space it could be of no high use to him, for the 
spiritual and intellectual parts had become atro- 
phied from disuse, and were no longer capable 
of responding to opportunity.” 

The great Revolution was therefore regarded as 
a sort of second creation of man, ‘‘inasmuch as 
it added the conditions of an adequate mind and 
soul life to the bare physical existence under 
more or less agreeable conditions, which was 
about all the life the most of human beings, rich 
or poor, had up to that time known.” Under 
the new order the youth going forth into the 
world finds it a practice school for all the moral- 
ities. ‘‘ Youth was as noble in your day as now, 
and dreamed the same great dreams of life’s pos- 
sibilities,’ said Dr. Leete. <‘‘ But when the 
young man went forth into the world of practical 
life it was to find his dreams mocked and his 
ideals derided at every turn. He found himself 
compelled, whether he would or not, to take part 
in a fight for life, in which the first condition of 
success was to put his ethics on the shelf and cut 
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the acquaintance of his conscience. You had 
various terms with which to describe the process 
whereby the young man, reluctantly laying aside 
his ideals, accepted the conditions of the sordid 
struggle. You described it as a ‘learning to 
take the world as it is,’ ‘getting over romantic 
notions,’ ‘ becoming practical,’ and all that. In 
fact, it was nothing more nor less than the de- 
bauching of a soul.”’ 


RELIGION UNDER THE NEW ORDER. 


Mr. Bellamy’s ideas as to the religious condi- 
tions of the new order are in marked contrast to 
the dogmatically materialistic attitude of the 
ruling socialistic doctrine in Continental Europe. 
Mr. Barton tells Julian that the direction in which 
the progress of the race has tended most to in- 
crease human happiness has been in the science 
of the soul and its relation to the Eternal and 
the Infinite: ‘‘This progress has been the result 
not merely of a more rational conception of the 
subject and complete intellectual freedom in its 
study, but largely also of social conditions which 
have set us almost wholly free from material en+ 
grossments. You will observe, as you 
come to know more of our literature, that one 
respect in which it differs from yours is the total 
lack of the tragic note. This has very naturally 
followed from a conception of our real life as 
having an inaccessible security, ‘hid in God,’ a 
Paul said, whereby the accidents and vicissitudes 
of the personality are reduced to relative triv- 
iality. The religion of Christ, depend- 
ing as it did upon the experience and intuitions 
of the unselfish enthusiasms, could not possibly 
be accepted or understood generally by a world 
which tolerated a social system based upon fra- 
tricidal struggle as the condition of existence.”’ 


THE NEW PATRIOTISM. 


We are told that under the old order too often 
what was called love of country might better 
have been described as hate and jealousy of other 
countries. But under the new, patriotism is no 
longer a martial sentiment and is quite without 
warlike associations. ‘As the flag has lost its 
former significance as an emblem of outward defi- 
ance, it has gained a new meaning as the supreme 
symbol of internal concord and mutuality; it has 
become the visible sign of the social solidarity 
in which the welfare of all is equally and impreg- 
nably secured.”’ 


MANIFOLD CHANGES. 


The manifold changes that a radical transfor- 
mation in industrial and social conditions would 
bring naturally present a fascinating field for 


speculation. There are instanced many of these 
for the reader’s edification. Science and inven- 
tion, freed from the trammels of capitalism, have 
received a tremendous impetus and their achieve- 
ments are marvelous. The tyranny of fashion 
has been overthrown; sanitation and medical 
science have made wonderful strides; great cities 
have been eliminated and population is more 
evenly diffused over the land; and, on the other 
hand, there has been a general reforesting, na- 
ture has everywhere been made beautiful and the 
entire land has been made into one vast park. 

The book is so full of ideas, so replete with 
suggestive aspects, so rich in quotable parts as to 
form an arsenal of argument for apostles of the 
new democracy. Many important points must 
go untouched in an article like this, and the re- 
viewer can only mention the account of the great 
Revolution, its development and progress; of 
the transition period; and of ‘¢The Book of the 
Blind,” in which the various objections to the 
scheme of the new order are summed up. As 
with ‘* Looking Backward,” the humane and 
thoughtful reader will lay down ‘ Equality ” and 
regard the world about him with a feeling 
akin to that with which the child of the tenement 
returns from his ‘‘Country Week” to the foul 
smells, the discordant noises, the incessant strife 
of the wonted environment. 

Immense changes are undoubtedly in store for 
the coming century. The industrial transforma- 
tions of the world for the past hundred years 
seem to assure for the next hundred a mutation 
in social conditions commensurately radical. 
Much of this must transcend forecasting. But 
the tendency is undoubtedly toward human unity, 
social solidarity. It is strongly indicated that 
Science will more and more make social evolution 
a voluntary, self-directing process on the part of 
man. 

Two straws, significant of the prevailing wind, 
may here be mentioned. Not long ago I read an 
article written by an eminent professional man, 
one of the foremost in his calling, devoted to a 
careful examination of the basis of property 
rights, showing that the tenure of property rested 
solely on convention, and that it was this alone 
that, prevented it from being robbery. The 
writer’s name was withheld for fear of pone 
tion and loss of livelihood. 

’ In the latest number of a great American mag- 
azine there was a review of the evolution of de- 
mocracy in the past century, written by a well- 
known college professor. It closed with a pre- 
diction that the democracy of the coming century 
would stand for ‘‘economic equality ”—Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s phrase, I believe. 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 


i the Atlantic Monthly for July Professor 

Woodrow Wilson has a thoughtful paper 
which patriotic Americans would do well to read 
on the anniversary of our national independence. 

Professor Wilson’s theme is ‘‘The Making of 
the Nation,” and his first endeavor is to show us 
just what stage has been reached in the national 
development. The danger of civil war in the 
future he puts aside as incredible. The gradual 
evolution from sectional conditions to homogeneity 
he describes as follows : 

‘«Slavery being removed, the South is now 
joined with the ‘ West,’ joined with it in a stage 
of development, as a region chiefly agricultural, 
without diversified industries, without a multifa- 
rious trade, without those subtle extended nerves 
which come with all-around economic develop. 
ment, and which make men keenly sensible of 
the interests that link the world together, as it 
were into a single community. But these are 
lines of difference which will be effaced by mere 
growth, which time will calmly ignore. They 
make no boundaries for armies to cross. Tide. 
water Virginia was thus separated once from her 
own population within the Alleghany valleys— 
held two jealous sections within her own limits. 
Massachusetts once knew the sharp divergences 
of interest and design which separated the coast 
settlements upon the bay from the restless pio. 
neers who had taken up the free lands of her own 
western counties. North Carolina was once a 
comfortable and indifferent ‘East’ to the uneasy 
‘West’ that was to become Tennessee. Virginia 
once seemed old and effete to Kentucky. The 
‘great West’ once lay upon the Ohio, but has 
since disappeared there, overlaid by the changes 
which have carried the conditions of the ‘ Kast’ 
to the Great Lakes and beyond. There has never 
yet been a time in our history when we were 
without an ‘ Kast’ and a ‘ West,’ but the novel 
day when we shall be without them is now in 
sight. As the country grows it will inevitably 
grow homogeneous. Population will not hence- 
forth spread, but compact; for there is no new 
land between the seas where the ‘ West’ can find 
another lodgment. The conditions which pre- 
vail in the ever-widening ‘ East’ will sooner or 
later cover the continent, and we shall at last be 
one people. The process will not be a short one. 
It will doubtless run through many generations 
and involve many a critical question of states- 
manship. But it cannot be stayed, and its work- 
ing out will bring the nation to its final character 
and ré/e in the world.” 


THE ‘‘MORE PERFECT UNION.” 


‘¢Tt is to this point we have come in the mak- 
ing of the nation. The old sort of growth is at 
an end—the growth by mere expansion. We 
have now to look more closely to internal condi- 
tions, and study the means by which a various 
people is to be bound together in a single inter- 
est. Many differences will pass away of them- 
selves. East and West will come together by a 
slow approach, as capital accumulates where now 
it is only borrowed, as industrial development 
makes its way westward in a new variety, as life 
gets its final elaboration and detail throughout all 
the great spaces of the continent, until all the 
scattered parts of the nation are drawn into real 
community of interest. Even the race problem 
of the South will no doubt work itself out in the 
slowness of time, as blacks and whites pass from 
generation to generation, gaining with each re- 
move from the memories of the war a surer self- 
possession, an easier view of the division of labor 
and of social function to be arranged between 
them. Time is the only legislator in such a mat- 
ter. But not everything can be left to drift and 
slow accommodation. The nation whicn has 
grown to the proportions almost of the continent 
within the century lies under our eyes, unfin- 
ished, unharmonized, waiting still to have its 
parts adjusted, lacking its last lesson in the ways 
of peace and concert. It required statesmanship 
of no mean sort to bring us to our present growth 
and lusty strength. It will require leadership of 
a much higher order to teach us the triumphs of 
co-operation, the self-possession and calm choices 
of maturity.” 


OUR NEED OF LEADERSHIP. 


No one has studied more carefully than Pro- 
fessor Wilson the defects in our governmental 
machinery, chief among which he regards the 
lack of responsible leadership. ‘‘The President 
can lead only as he can command the ear of both 
Congress and the country—only as any other in- 
dividual might who could secure a like general 
hearing and acquiescence. Policy must come 
always from the deliberations of the House com- 
mittees, the debates, both secret and open, of the 
Senate, the compromises of committee conference 
between the Houses; no one man, no group of 
men, leading; no man, no group of men, respon- 
sible for the outcome. Unquestionably we be- 
lieve in a guardian destiny! No other race could 
have accomplished so much with such a system; 
no other race would have dared risk such an ex- 
periment. We shall work out a remedy, for 
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work it out we must. We must find or make, 
somewhere in our system, a group of men to lead 
us, who represent the nation in the origin and 
responsibility of their power; who shall draw the 
executive, which makes choice of foreign policy 
and upon whose ability and good faith the hon- 
orable execution of the laws depends, into cordial 
co-operation with the legislature, which, under 
whatever form of government, must sanction law 
and policy.” 
MR. HOWELLS AS AN OPTIMIST. 
LL those reviewers who have cavilled at the 
‘¢persistent pessimism” in Mr. Howells’ 
later work, particularly in his essays, should be 
confronted with his able and telling article in the 
July Harper's. ‘*The Modern American Mood” 
Mr. Howells calls his masterly analysis of our 
attitude toward ourselves and the rest of the 
world. He shows how the results of the civil 
war and the sudden upspringing of our gigantic 
commercial interests combined to make us believe 
until comparatively recently that ‘‘all that was 
ours was good; if not apparently good, then 
really good.” 

‘« Jt is easy to say how our vainglory began, 
but it is not so easy to say how it began to van- 
ish, or why. But whatever Europe may think 
to the contrary, we are now really a modest 
people. The national attitude is self-critical, and 
if the standards by which we try ourselves are not 
those of Europe, but are largely derived from 
within ourselves, they are none the less severe 
and none the less just.” 

‘In fact, our present danger is not that we 
shall praise ourselves too much, but that we shall 
accuse ourselves too much, and blame ourselves 
for effects from conditions that are the conditions 
of the whole world. But if this is better than to 
rest content with our conditions because they 
seem to be ours alone, if it is sometimes a good 
thing to recognize that we are socially and 
economically sick, it is also a good thing to know 
that we have in our own political system the 
power of recuperation against the universal dis- 
order.”’ 

‘No one really doubts the adequacy of the 
republic to any imaginable emergency ; or if 
there is here and there one whose heart misgives 
him, he has nothing to suggest in place of it. 
In a completer sense than we always realize, it is 
the republic or nothing for us. In the same 
completer sense, there is no past for us; there is 
only a future. Something that is still untried 


may serve our turn, but nothing that has been 
tried and failed will serve our turn.” 

‘¢ We may not think the republic is the best 
thing that can ever be, but we feel that it is the 


best we can have for the present, and that 
anything better must be something more rather: 
than something less of it.”’ 

‘¢Tt is in no overweening mood of optimism 
that we trust the republic to save itself. There 
are almost as few mere optimists as mere pessi- 
mists among us. Question those who seem to be 
the one or the other, and you find that at the 
bottom of their hearts they have the same doubts, 
the same hopes. The blandest optimist does not 
deny that there are a good many screws loose ; 
the bleakest pessimist does not affirm that there 
is no means within our democracy of tightening 
them again, or that there is any means outside of 
democracy.”’ 

‘¢ We trust the republic with itself; that is, 
we trust one another, and we trust one another 
the most implicitly when we affirm the most 
clamorously, one half of us, that the other half 
is plunging the whole of us in irreparable ruin. 
That is merely our way of calling all to the duty 
we owe to each. It is not a very dignified way, 
but the entire nation is in the joke, and it is not 
so mischievous as it might seem. By and by, 
probably, we shall change it. We should cer- 
tainly change it in the presence of any vital dan- 
ger; for one reason, because we should then be 
all of one mind, in devotion to the republic.” 

It is a very clear and vigorous note that Mr. 
Howells strikes in the following : 

‘¢Qn the threshold of a new century, the 
portal of the future, we see more clearly than 
ever that America is the home of work, of en- 
deavor, of the busy effort in which man loses the 
heavy sense of self as he can in no pleasure, and 
tastes the happiness of doing something, making 
something, creating something. Our problem is 
how to keep the chance of this free to all; how 
to find work for all; how to render drones im- 
possible, either rich drones or poor drones, volun- 
tary or involuntary.”’ 


‘THE SMALLEST REPUBLIC IN THE WORLD.” 
 * deceaciner 00 of the Review or Reviews will re- 

member an article in our May number of 
last year on the George Junior Republic, near 
Elmira, N. Y. Miss Mary Gay Humphreys has 
contributed to the July McClure’s an account of a 
week she spent in investigating the workings of 
Mr. George’s novel sociological experiment. On 
a farm of forty-eight acres some two hundred 
boys and girls, ranging in age from twelve to 
seventeen years, and pledged to remain at least 
seventy days—about forty stay all winter—con- 
duct a complete government of their own, mod- 
eled closely upon that of the United States. 
The principal features of the government are the 
following : 
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‘« Legislative. —A congress of two branches— 
senate and house of representatives. The mem- 
bers are elected by popular vote; senators for 
two weeks, representatives for one. 

‘¢ Judiciary. —There are civil and criminal 
courts, presided over by judges appointed by the 
president. Every citizen charged with crime is 
entitled to a trial by a jury of his peers. Im- 
prisonment and fines are the penalties for crime. 

‘¢ Police. —A permanent force is maintained, 
chosen from the citizens by competitive examina- 
tion. 

«¢ Finances. —The republic lays taxes, like any 
other government, and maintains a bank and a 
monetary system of its own. It also derives an 
income from its tariff and the sale of licenses 
and passes, or permits to go outside of the 
grounds at will. The coin of the government is 
circular pieces of tin, stamped ‘George Junior 
Republic,’ and issued in denominations of from 
one dollar down. In this coin most of the busi- 
ness of the country is transacted; but the coin is 
ultimately redeemed by the government in pota- 
toes and clothes, which the citizen is expected to 
send home. The bank receives on deposit the 
savings of the citizens, makes loans, and pays 
wages for government work.” 

‘« All the citizens are encouraged to be work. 
ers, but idleness is not punished. Non-producers 
find themselves at a great disadvantage, and their 
moneyless condition soon brings them to the 
pauper’s table, at which only the plainest fare is 
dispensed. The paupers are compelled to do a 
certain amount of work for meals and lodging. 
All the citizens who work at all receive good 
wages—the skilled laborers ninety cents a day, 
the unskilled fifty cents, and the middle class 
seventy cents. It should be explained that all 
the workers, boys and girls, are thus graded. 
The boys have their regular occupations—farm 
labor, landscape gardening, and carpentering. A 
number are in the government employ; there are 
two lawyers, admitted after examination to the 
bar. Others are hotel and restaurant keepers, or 
engage in trade on their account. The girls em- 
ploy themselves at sewing, millinery, laundry 
work and cooking. Only half the day is given 
to work; the remaining hours in summer are 
free for recreation.” 





CURRENCY. 


‘¢The money graciously corresponds to our 
own currency—dollars, half-dollars, quarters, 
dimes and pennies; looks like it—with a differ- 
ence that secures it against any charge of counter- 
feiting by the greater nation, and jingles 
pleasantly in the pocket. It passes into the hands 
of the citizens from the government treasury but 


in one way—by work. This is not necessarily 
manual labor. There are official positions with 
salaries attached. Such are the representatives 
of the people, the judges of the civil and criminal 
courts, the commissioner of public works, the 
chief of police and his staff, the warden of the 
prison. The judges are the best paid, receiving 
one dollar and twenty cents a day, and legislators 
getting one dollar and ten cents, and the police 
ninety cents, the same price that is paid to skilled 
carpenters. In general wages there are three 
grades. The foreman. on the farm and the 
section boss of a street-cleaning gang get fifteen 
cents an hour, while the men only receive eight 
and ten cents an hour, as their abilities warrant. 
The same prices rule in the millinery and dress- 
making departments, where doll dresses and hats 
are made for sale when no citizen requires a 
bonnet; and in the cooking school, where nice 
work is done for the capitol table. 


HOTEL- KEEPING. 


‘¢The chief business is keeping hotel. The 
contracts for this, as we said, are sold by the 
government every Saturday evening. The Wal- 
dorf is the swell hotel of the place. Only 
capitalists and high officials can pay four dollars 
a day for lodgings. The Waldorf is over the 
post-office and bank. It has a sitting-room under 
the ridge pole, and bedrooms on each side, where 
each lodger has his own tin wash-basin. Not 
every one can realize what a degree of luxury 
this implies. Dover, to be sure, has an office in 
the court-house, which is also his bedroom. But 
Dover, as every citizen remarks, has ‘money to 
burn.’ The Hotel Elmira, the girls’ dormitory, 
is a loft over the cooking and millinery girls’ 
parlor, and is naturally valuable property. The 
other hotels are but long shelter tents, covering 
two rows of wire-bottomed cots, where beds are 
from ten to twenty cents a night. The conces- 
sions vary according to the accommodations, but 
each is an active and profitable business accord- 
ingly as it is managed. Ethel Moore, who con- 
ducted the Hotel Elmira during the crisis, lost 
money. She exhibited a collection of promissory 
notes from out of a heterogeneous pocket. 

‘© <«T can’t ever collect them without going to 
law,’ she said. ‘ Neither Dover nor Smith will 
look at a case for less than ten dollars.’ ’’ 

‘The police force enjoys the same authority 
and conspicuousness that it does in larger com- 
munities. The details are posted at six o’clock, 
relieved at noon, and again at night, with or- 
derly precision.” 

Penal offenses have become rare, though dur- 
ing the first year they were as common as else- 
where. 
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UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT YALE. 
N the series of college articles now running in 
Scribner's Mr. Henry E. Howland contributes 
the paper on Yale. Life there in the last century 
was somewhat different from its modern develop- 
ment: 

‘¢The disciplinary spirit of the times is illus- 
trated in the laws governing the servitude of 
freshmen; they were forbidden to weer hats in 
the president’s or professors’ door-yards, or with- 
in ten rods of the president, eight rods of a pro- 
fessor, or five of a tutor. They were not allowed 
to run in the college yard, or up or down stairs, 
or call to any one through a college window. 
Seniors could regulate their conduct in every 
particular. ‘Every freshman is obliged to do 
any particular errand or message required of 
him by any one in an upper class, which, if he 
shall refuse to do, he shall be punished.’ They 
could not appear unless completely dressed, nor 
could they play with members of another class 
without being asked. Fines and penalties for 
misdemeanors ran from a halfpenny up to three 
shillings, and sophomores and freshmen had their 
ears boxed before the assembled college by the 
president or a member of the faculty for an in- 
fraction of discipline. All classes learned humil- 
ity from the conclusion of the college prayer: 
‘May we perform faithfully our duties to our 
superiors, our equals and inferiors.’ ” 

‘«The refinement of modern days was possibly 
somewhat undeveloped. In the history of Con- 
necticut, published anonymously in London, in 
1781, we are told: 

‘«« «Yale College is built with wood and painted 
a sky color; it is one hundred and sixty feet 
long and three stories high besides the garrets. 
It is the first of American colleges. Its students 
have no polite accomplishments. It is always 
painfully apparent that they have been educated 
in Connecticut.’ ” 

Subsequently came a period of a different sort 
of oppression: 

‘‘For a short period, a sort of dark ages in 
the fifties, fate and the faculty saw fit to insti- 
tute a system of intellectual torture, a revival of 
the peine forte et dure, which laid the crushing 
weight of analytical geometry, differential and 
integral calculus, the influence of the Greek ac- 
cent and Butler’s ponderous ‘Analogy’ upon a 
helpless college. Biennial examinations were 
imposed upon sophomores and seniors, and cov- 
ered the entire work of the two preceding years; 
an unearned tribute to the mental powers of 
boys of eighteen. Into some minds the rills of 


learning never ran; and even from the diligent 
much must have escaped, but in the eyes of the 
faculty they should have been reservoirs brim- 


ming with learning, to be drawn upon at will. 
Succeeding generations know not the nightmare 
of that time. Annuals and later-term examina 
tions took their place, but their memory still 
haunts the corners of the campus in the refrain: 


‘“““No more for us yon tuneful bell shall ring to morn- 
ing prayers; 

No more to long biennials we’ll mount yon attic stairs; 

Examinations are all past: alumnuses you know, 

We'll swell the praises loud and long of Alma Mater, O.’” 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


The modern era is of course the athletic stage, 
and Judge Howland presents some good points 
on the subject of the unappreciated workers for 
their college’s supremacy : 

‘¢The public which cheers the skill or mar- 
velous concert of an eleven knows nothing of 
the process out of which it has come, tried as by 
fire, the real effort of the college as a whole ; 
knows nothing of the longing of the man on 
the side lines who has given his best toil 
for three months, perhaps for as many years, 
and finds his only reward in carrying his rival’s 
sweater during the great game. The little band 
of substitutes who make up the second eleven 
and who are driven back day after day in 
practice, doggedly resisting every inch of 
trampled ground, receive no pans from the 
thousands at Manhattan Field or Springfield. Is 
one of them hurt in practice—‘ Ah, yes, hard 
luck, but he couldn’t have made the team any- 
how ;’ and perhaps not the least of trials is the 
indifferent encouragement of a coach, when 
blame would imply potentiality worth disciplin- 
ing. The college, which stands about under the 
cold November sky and measures out impartial 
criticism at the field, may praise their efforts, 
but it is always as efforts, never as results, and 
no reverent posterity can ever honor them as 
‘the tackle of ’84’ or ‘the man who kicked 
the goal from the forty-five-yard line.’ They 
represent unselfish loyalty, striving in full con- 
sciousness that the heights of fame lie above 
their climbing, but bringing to the struggle all 
the enthusiasm, all the devotion, all the per- 
severing courage which are the true spirit of 
Yale.” 

Judge Howland disclaims any intention to 
‘« trumpet the virtues” of old Yale: 

‘¢ Her learning has been garnered into books, 
and the love of her offspring has been builded 
into bronze and stone. But the origin itself of 
that love, the devotion of the sons, the wisdom 
of the ‘kindly mother,’ are things too fine, too 
spiritual for deliberate exposition. There is no 
master-word by which they can be unveiled to 
stranger eyes.” 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPORTS. 


i Cosmopolis for June Mr. Theodore A. Cook 

describes, from the English point of view, 
some of the chief differences that have been de- 
veloped between the American and British meth- 
ods of conducting amateur sports. 

In football Mr. Cook notes the increased com- 
plexity of the American code, as compared with 
its English original. Mr. Cook finds far greater 
enjoyment in the more elementary game, but he 
asserts that enjoyment per se is not what our 
American players are after. 

‘The uncertainty of the chances in the Eng- 
lish game, the independent action of each player, 
the different methods of moving the ball, whether 
in defense or in attack, all these things go for 
picturesqueness and variety, for thorough enjoy- 
ment of every minute of the match by every 
player.in it, and by every onlooker as well. The 
American takes his game far more seriously. He 
does not go into the field merely to have a pleas- 
ant afternoon. He refuses to incur the slightest 
possibility of being defeated before the eyes of all 
his friends and relatives. He begins at once to 
systematize his practice, to ‘study up’ the possi- 
bilities, to eliminate chance, to elaborate a science. 
The members of each team are set to work to 
learn complicated systems of play, by means of 
which a few numbers shouted by the ‘ snap-back’ 
will instantly be the signal for certain evolutions, 
carefully arranged beforehand, carried out with 
absolute precision, and calculated as much to de- 
ceive the other side as to assist those who have 
the ball. This last point is the one that an Eng- 
lishman dislikes the most: the numberless tricks 
and dodges, the ‘fake-runners,’ and multifarious 
disguises, which are an integral part of the sys- 
tem of ‘signals,’ all these things, encouraged as 
they are by the finest representatives of Ameri- 
can sport, provide what is, to my mind, one of 


the strongest proofs of the deterioration in its, 


best qualities of our ‘elementary’ football.” 


OARSMANSHIP. 


Passing from football to rowing, this writer 
pays a high compliment to the Yale crew which 
suffered defeat last year at Henley. 

‘¢T am by no means alone in the opinion that, 
for all-round strength and vigor, the Yale crew 
of 1896 were physically the finest eight who ever 
sat ina boat. Their bodily condition presented 
many interesting divergencies from that of their 
competitors. On the one side you saw the long, 
calm, loose-built rowing man of our metropolitan 
clubs and universities, whose arms are probably 
his weakest part; on the other was the contrast 
of the nervous, thick-set American oarsman, with 
the muscles of his upper and forearm as equally 


developed as the rest of him, which was the nat- 
ural result of the severe system of preparation our 
visitor had undergone. The gymnasium, which 
your English ‘wet bob’ has probably never en- 
tered, was to him an integral part of his long 
course of training. Pulling at weights and le- 
vers, rowing in a stationary machine fixed in a 
tank, working at horizontal bars—all these things 
had developed every muscle of his body, and pro- 
duced a degree of mechanical fitness which we 
can only admire without a hope of imitating. 
The American had also been taught that a cer- 
tain pace of stroke was the one most likely to 
give the greatest chance for developing his pow- 
ers. This was but one symptom of a system 
which was tested by Yale in the most sportsman- 
like manner against the absolutely different meth- 
ods of the English crews of 1896. The pace of 
stroke had to be regulated because the stroke it- 
self was part of a theory of propulsion entirely 
opposed to every principle of English rowing.” 
The Yale stroke requires the utmost vigor, 
freshness, and dash from start to finish; the 
English stroke may be effective even in fatigue. 


GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


As regards other forms of athletics, Mr. Cook 
finds that in these, too, American love of system, 
and thorough study of every possibility, has had 
a marked effect, but to a better purpose than in 
football or rowing. 

‘¢Our efforts, for instance, at putting the shot 
or throwing the hammer are in their infancy as 
compared with the refinement in those arts to 
which Americans have attained. Their peculiar 
climate, too, has undoubtedly resulted in greater 
possibilities of pace over short distances; and it 
is therefore natural that we should owe to them 
the perfection of the ‘handspring’ start in the 
hundred yards, and an excellence in all the 
shorter bursts of speed. It was Myers who 
taught us first that the quarter was a sprint and 
not a waiting race. When we come to long-dis- 
tance running and endurance the Englishmen 
more easily hold their own. And perhaps some 
reasons may be found for this in the same diver- 
gence of muscular development which we noticed 
in the rowing men of the two countries. We 
seem to have developed the longer and more sup- 
ple muscles of the good ‘stayer,’ while Ameri- 
can science has produced a finer combination of 
bone and sinew in the feats of strength, and 
American climate has evolved a greater nervous 
energy for spurts,” 

Mr. Cook closes with an exhortation to his 
countrymen to preserve in their games that love 
of competition and sport for its own sake which 
is still the chief feature in their best athletics. 
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JULIAN HAWTHORNE ON THE PLAGUE IN 
BOMBAY. 


R. JULIAN HAWTHORNE six months 
ago was commissioned by the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine to proceed to India, there to observe 
and note the conditions of the people in this year 
of plague, of famine, and of jubilant rejoicing 
over the’ greatness and glory of the British em- 
pire. Mr. Hawthorne’s report will appear in a 
series of papers, the first of which is printed in 
the July number of Mr. Walker’s magazine. 
We shall have occasion to deal more extensively 
with these articles when the series has made fur- 
ther progress. The opening paper is a very 
promising piece of work, and does full credit 
to Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s marvelous ability to 
use language in such fashion as to make the 
reader see the pictures that the writer saw. This 
opening chapter deals with the plague in Bom- 
bay. The plague has been much more widely 
advertised than the famine, but its fatal results 
are trivial in comparison. We must therefore 
await with interest and concern Mr. Hawthorne’s 
description of the slow death of millions of In- 
dian natives from lack of food. 


IN THE BAZAAR. 


Bombay, as Mr. Hawthorne explains, is, like 
New York, an island, one end of which is Euro- 
peanized and handsome, while the other, called 
the Bazaar, is almost incredibly congested with a 
mass of nearly a million natives. Says Mr. 
Hawthorne: 

‘‘T began my investigations with a drive 
through the Bazaar, or native quarter. The 
narrow, irregular streets lie between queer build- 
ings, misplaced, uneven, grotesque, salient with 
odd features : some low, some high, their fronts 
and roofs balconied, hooded, gabled, crowding 
upon the sky, the eccentric lines of structure 
defined in various colors; over them glared 
down the blinding Indian’sun, casting strange 
shadows. The houses pushed out lawless corners 
into the street ; they overhung the way, pressing 
against one another or gaping asunder in crooked 
crevices. Glancing through low-browed door- 
ways you caught glimpses of fetid inner courts, 
incrusted with immemorial filth, into which sun- 
light never penetrated nor fresh air breathed. 
Innumerable windows looked down, open or 
shuttered, retiring beneath jutting roofs or pro- 
tected by railed balconies; they framed tur- 
baned heads and brown, subtle faces. On the 
street opened oblong cavities, the booths of the 
East, full of strange wares, dusty and dingy, 
with merchants lean and fat squatting amid 
them, their swarthy knees above their ears. 


Some of these men, worth millions of rupees, 
presided over shops as mean in aspect as that of 
the very humblest huckster.” 


HOW THE BRITISH INSPECTORS WORK. 


Our American investigator spent a number of 
days in going about with the English official in- 
spectors searching for cases of plague infection 
in these huddled native tenements. 

‘« The daily series of visits is accomplished as 
rapidly and with as little forewarning as may be, 
so as to give the people no time to put themselves 
on guard. The personnel of the visiting party 
includes doctors, male and female, civil and mili- 
tary officers and interested civilians, with a fringe 
of police and attendants to keep order and to 
effect removals, destroy bedding and clothing, 
and apply whitewash, as orders may be given. 
The visitors meet with every kind of evasion and 
passive opposition. Their aim, of course, is to 
get at the sick and the dead, and to put the for- 
mer in the hospitals and the latter wherever they 
will do the least harm; the aim of the people is 
to hid& both dead and dying by every device that 
ingenuity or desperation suggests. It is prob- 
able that the hiders are successful four times 
where the seekers are once. The occasions on 
which deceptions are detected give a notion of 
the multitude that remain unknown. The effort 
to check the plague is like fighting in deep water 
to save a man resolved to drown himself. The 
labor is enormous, the issue well-nigh hopeless; 
but the English never relax; they make good 
their claim to be the best rulers in the world. 
After the exhaustion of each day’s work they 
‘tub,’ dress and meet at the club; they discuss 
the work and the prospects with grim cheerful- 
ness, and next day at dawn are out and at it 
once more. Now and then one or other of them 
drops and is seen no more. Little is said about 
him; the work goes on just the same. Duty is 
the Anglo-Indian’s god.” 


A BOMBAY TENEMENT. 


The following description of a representative 
tenement house is terrible, but necessary to an 
understanding of the facts: 

‘¢ A house was marked down for visitation in 
the midst of the Bazaar. You could not see 
anything of it from the street; it was screened 
by other houses; but it was large enough to con- 
tain six hundred people. It was built round 
an interior court, perhaps twenty-five feet 
square; the four walls inclosing it went stagger- 
ing upward, story above story, so that we 
seemed to stand at the bottom of a well. But 
what a well! The place, even here beneath the 
open sky, smelt like a cesspool. The ground 

















under foot was boggy and foul; it was composed 
of dung and rotten matter of all kinds, and upon 
investigation proved to extend downward to a 
depth of no less than five feet. This huge and 
festering mass of coagulated filth had been ac- 
cumulating unchecked, deep down in that pit of 
human habitations, for fifty years past. The 
heat, quite apart from the poison of the atmos- 
phere, was stifling and intolerable; there could 
never be any movement of air in this place, nor 
could the sunhght penetrate its hideous depths. 
But the windows of three-score living-rooms 
opened upon it, and this was the atmosphere 
which the inhabitants drew into their lungs day 
and night. Daniel in the den of lions escaped 
unscathed; but the miracle would have seemed 
greater had he passed a night in this pit of hell.” 

Mr. Hawthorne proceeds to explain the almost 
incredible means resorted to by the natives to 
hide the evidences of death or illness from the 
plague, lest the sanitary officials should invade 
their homes and the victims of disease should be 
carried to the hospitals. The hospital service is 
next described, and high tribute is paid to the 
fidelity of the British officials. Mr. Hawthorne 
also gives grewsome accounts of the Parsee 
‘¢ Towers of Silence,” where the vultures gorge 
themselves on the corpses of the Parsee dead, 
and tells of trips to plague-infested villages in the 
vicinity of Bombay. 


THE WAR IN THESSALY. 
Why the Greeks Were Defeated. 


R. CHARLES WILLIAMS, war corre- 
spondent, contributes a very interesting 
article on ‘¢The War in Thessaly” to the Fort- 
nightly Review for June. Mr. Williams says that 
, the Greeks jabber so much that they have no 
time for thinking. Had Greece known how to 
exercise self-restraint, to abate talk, and calcu- 
late her chances, Crete would now have belonged 
to the Hellenic kingdom and they would not 
have been in danger of losing Thessaly. The 
Greeks had no army, no training in discipline, 
no practice in marching or in attacking. Their 
troops were composed chiefly of men who had 
never had a day’s proper training, and constituted 
a conglomerate mob officered by men who had a 
polit‘cal pull. They had no sense of discipline; 
privates called their officers by their Christian 
names, and the officers were unable either to drill 
the men in the field or to make the most elemen- 
tary provisions for sanitation. For along time 
saluting officers was a thing that nobody seemed 
to think of. The result was that the Greeks were 
outnumbered, out-maneuvred, out-fought, and 
unable anywhere to hold their own against their 
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adversary. From first to last he does not think 
the Greeks had more than 50,000 men in the 
field, besides forty field-guns and 500 cavalry. 
The best thing which the Greeks appear to have 
done was their retreat from Larissa and their 
further retreat from Domokos. The troops, he 
says, kept themselves together, curiously well, 
and the retreat on the whole was admirably done. 
Fighting never seems to have been very serious. 
Both sides preferred fighting at long range, and 
the Turks won their way by turning the flank of 
their opponents and compelling them to with- 
draw, He thinks the Turks only had 80,000 
men actually engaged in the invasion, and that 
they showed a notable lack of energy. Their 
artillery fire was bad. Mr. Williams’ conclusion 
is that the real blame for the defeat of the Greeks 
is to be found in the rottenness of their political 
institutions and the influence of politics upon the 
army. 
Mr. Henry Norman’s View. 

Mr. Henry Norman says in Cosmopolis that 
the Greeks have only themselves to blame for the 
war into which they rushed, and that they paid 
no attention whatever to anybody outside the 
Greek kingdom. 

‘¢ Was Greece ‘lured’ into war by expressions 
of British sympathy ? Did the Philhellene press, 
the telegram of the hundred members of Par- 
liament, and the Liberal ‘ Forwards’ make any 
difference to the situation in Greece ? It is freely 
asserted—not always with entire sincerity—that 
they did. I assert most emphatically that they 
did not. It seems a question of credentials, of 
what right any particular individual has to an 
opinion. I was on the spot; I was honored by 
the confidence of His Majesty the King and of 
the Greek government; I saw a great number of 
the dispatches received daily from Greek repre- 
sentatives abroad; I wasin constant commuunica- 
tion with Greeks of all positions; the principal 
articles of all the Greek newspapers were trans- 
lated to me every day. From the beginning to 
the end I never varied in my assertion that unless 
the powers made some concession to Greece war 
was certain. These are my credentials for an 
opinion. If anybody else has better, his opinion 
is worth more than mine. Not a single news- 
paper, not a single individual in Athens, to my 
knowledge, expressed the belief that Great Britain 
would help Greece if it came to war. Every- 
thing was expressed to the exact contrary. Eng- 
land and Englishmen were bitterly reproached 
for not being willing to help her; arguments were 
constantly adduced to show how unwise, in Eng- 
lish interests, England’s attitude was; the reports 
received by the Greek Foreign Office made it ab- 
solutely certain that nothing was to be expected 
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. 
from England. Expressions of individual sym- 
pathy were gratefully received, but they misled 
nobody. The now famous telegram made the 
greater impression because of its remarkable 
character, but the Greeks understood perfectly 
that the members of Parliament telegraphed their 
sympathy because they were powerless to embody 
it in any kind of action. 

‘¢The Greek people were almost unanimously 
determined that unless the rights of Greece in 
Crete were recognized by the powers, Greece 
should fight. ‘If we don’t fight the Turks we 
shall fight one another,’ was an expression con- 
stantly on the lips of the populace. The King, 
the Crown Prince, the Ministers, the superior 
officers, all knew perfectly well the exact state 
of preparation of the army. They all did their 
very best to postpone war, while making every 
preparation they could for it. But they ali 
knew also that some things would be much 
worse than even an unsuccessful war, and 
they were all ready to face it as soon as it became 
the lesser of two evils. The Opposition was, if 
anything, more responsible than the government. 
M. Ralli, the present Prime Minister, declared to 
me, in his own house, in the presence of two wit- 
nesses, that he would give the government just 
ten days more within which to declare war, after 
the lapse of which time he would raise the whole 
country against them. ‘It would be better,’ he 
added, ‘ that the Turks should occupy Athens than 
that Greece should not fight.’ The responsibility 
for the war rests upon the Greek people. They 
willed it, and they have suffered the results. It 
was their right then, it is their penalty now, it 
may be their salvation hereafter. It seems to me 
preposterous, in the face of considerations such as 
these, to allege thatanybody’s sympathy led 
Greece to her undoing.”’ 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 
Pi gevenvan GEORGE A. FORSYTH, who 


was one of Sheridan’s aids and who accom- 
panied his chief on that stirring gallop from 
Winchester which is one of the most picturesque 
incidents of the whole civil war, has written for 
the July Harper's a detailed account of the his- 
toric ride. After describing the urgent orders 
from Washington which had caused General 
Sheridan’s absence, the writer tells how the news 
of the disaster at Cedar Creek met them on their 
way back. Sheridan instantly picked out fifty 
men and started for the battlefield at a gallop, 
followed by his aids. 
‘« Within the next few miles the pike and ad- 
jacent fields began to be lined and dotted every- 
where with army wagons, sutlers’ outfits, head- 


quarters supply trains, disabled caissons, and 
teamsters with led mules, all drifting to the rear; 
and now and then a wounded officer or enlisted 
man on horseback or plodding along on foot, with 
groups of straggling soldiers here and there 
among the wagon-trains, or in the fields, or some- 
times sitting or lying down to rest by the side of 
the road, while others were making coffee in 
their tin cups by tiny camp-fires. Soon we be- 
gan to see small bodies of soldiers in the fields 
with stacked arms, evidently cooking breakfast. 
As we debouched into the fields and passed 
around the wagons and through these groups, 
the general would wave his hat to the men and 
point to the front, never lessening his speed as he 
pressed forward. It was enough; one glance at 
the eager face and familiar black horse and they 
knew him, and starting to their feet, they swung 
their caps around their heads and broke into 
cheers as he passed beyond them; and then, gath- 
ering up their belongings and shouldering their 
arms, they started after him for the front, shout- 
ing to their comrades further out in the fields, 
‘Sheridan! Sheridan!’ waving their hats, and 
pointing after him as he dashed onward; and 
they too comprehended instantly, for they took 
up the cheer and turned back for the battle. 
field. 

‘¢To the best of my recollection, from the time 
we met the first stragglers who had drifted back 
from the army, his appearance and his cheery 
shout of ‘Turn back, men—turn back! Face 
the other way!’ as he waved his hat toward the 
front, had but one result: a wild cheer of recog- 
nition, an answering wave of the cap. In no 
case, as I glanced back, did I fail to see the men 
shoulder their arms and follow us. + I think it is 
no exaggeration to say that as he dashed on to 
the field of battle, for miles back the turnpike 
was lined with men pressing forward after him 
to the front.”’ 

Arriving on the scene of action, Sheridan’s 
personal dash and determination seemed to be 
communicated to each tired, disheartened soldier. 
Facing about, they repulsed a desperate charge of 
the Confederates at noon, and four hours later, 
emboldened and inspired, they dashed forward to 
complete victory. 

‘¢Qur whole army now pressed rapidly for- 
ward, not stopping to re-form, but driving them 
from each new line of defense; but it was no 
walk-over even then, for the Confederates fought 
splendidly—desperately even. They tried to 
take advantage of every stone fence, house, or 
piece of woods on which to rally their men and 
retard our advance. Their batteries were served 
gallantly and handled brilliantly, and took up 
position after position.” 
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FROM NEW YORK TO LONDON VIA 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HE editor of the St. John’s Hvening Herald, 

Mr. T. P. McGrath, writes in the Cana- 

dian Magazine about the proposed fast route 

between America and England by way of New- 
foundland. 

A railroad is now nearly completed across 
Newfoundland from St. John’s, the capital, on 
the eastern coast, to Port-Aux-Basques, at the 
southwestern extremity of the island, from which 
daily connection will be made by fast ferry with 
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list capitalists in the project, but it was regarded 
as chimerical, and only within the past five years 
have steps been taken to put his theory into prac- 
tical shape. The then island government author- 
ized the construction of a line of railway right 
through the interior to the southwestern extrem- 
ity, within sixty miles of Cape North, in Cape 
Breton, to which point the Intercolonial Railway 
will be extended, leaving these sixty miles of 
Cabot Strait to be bridged by a fast ferry which 
will cover it in four hours. The line is now 
almost completed, and will be finished by July, 
1897, as only thirty miles remain to be cut 
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Aspe Bay in Cape Breton, and thence to all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

‘¢This line has been built with a direct view 
to its utilization as an important link in a new 
chain of fast communication between America 
and Europe, and the idea upon which it was 
founded is at least twenty-five years old. It is 
fully that time since Sandford Fleming, Esq., 
now. one of Canada’s leading scientists, first 
pointed out the unique advantages enjoyed by 
Newfoundland, and how a railroad built across 
the island would shorten the time as well as min- 
imize the terrors of the ocean passage from New 
York to Liverpool and vice versa. He pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the subject and tried to en- 


through out of the five hundred and twenty-six 
miles which the road willextend. Arrangements 
will then be made to give full effect to the prin- 
ciples that influenced its construction.” 


THE SAVING IN TIME. 


‘¢The accompanying map explains the leading 
features in the new connection, which, it is be- 
lieved, will be the favorite route within the next 
few years. The traveler boards the train in 
New York City and is whirled along through 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia to Sydney, reached in about thirty hours. 
The fast steam ferry, part of the colonial service, 
then takes him across Cabot Strait, and from 
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Port-Aux- Basques to St. John’s the railroad, now 
nearly completed, will convey him within twenty- 
four hours. 

‘¢ Here he will take an Atlantic liner, and as 
the distance to Queenstown is only 1,650 miles, a 
grevhound like the Jucania will make the pas- 
sage in just three days. Allowing sixteen hours 
to reach London, he should find himself landed 
in the world’s metropolis in six days two hours, 
as against seven days seven hours by the steamer 
passage from New York. A recent official Eng- 
lish publication shows that the quickest average 
transit of mails between the two cities was 175 
hours, so that the Newfoundland route would 
give nearly thirty hours to the good. 

‘¢Tt is needless to dilate at length on the mani- 
fest advantages of the new route; the chart shows 
that there is almost an air line between New 
York and Liverpool, passing directly through 
this island, and the saving of time is, of course, 
effected by the fact that the railway journey to 
this port is twice as speedy as a steamer covering 
the same distance, while to the average traveler 
the great inducement is offered that he does not 
have to face the terrors of seasickness till he 
reaches here, and then only for three days.” 


THE PORT OF ST. JOHN'S. 


‘¢St. John’s is a land-locked harbor, with a 
deep, narrow entrance through which the largest 
ship afloat could make her way in safety. It is 
open all the year round, and by making it a port 
of call for Atlantic steamers these would escape 
the fogs which abound on the banks farther south, 
besides avoiding the danger of running down and 
sinking the fishing vessels anchored there, which 
accidents are of very frequent occurrence.” 

‘¢ St. John’s is fully equipped for the cleaning 
and repair of ocean liners; it has the largest dry- 
dock in North America, foundries, machine 
shops, and all appliances to cope with any acci- 
dent. With the facilities the proposed new route 
offers and the vigorous contest which a number 
of influential Englishmen and Americans inter- 
ested in the scheme will make for a share of the 
transatlantic traffic, it is certain that the advan- 
tages of the route will be made fully manifest to 
the traveling public. At first sight it appears 
impossible that the relative positions of New 
York and St. John’s should be as they appear on 
the chart; but still it is quite correct. It has 
been drawn on scientific principle and follows a 
true meridian line; and the distance from St. 
John’s to England is 1,200 miles shorter than from 
New York, and it is 900 miles shorter from this 
port to points in southern Europe or the Mediter- 
ranean. Newfoundland, therefore, appears to 
have been designed by nature as the zreat central 


point for handling the commerce of two hemis- 
pheres; at present nearly every ship that crosses 
the North Atlantic passes within sight of Cape 
Race, and, consequently, within sixty miles of 
St. John’s, which is also the haven of safety for 
those which meet accidents or misfortunes during 
their voyages.” 


A SHORT CUT TO THE WEST. 


‘¢It is generally conceded by western papers 
and writers that the growing development of the 
northwestern states necessitates a new and more 
direct line of communication to Europe than is 
furnished by the roundabout route to New York. 
The latitude of such cities as Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, etc., is approximately the same as that of 
St. John’s; and existing railroads from the West, 
centring in Montreal and then direct to Nova 
Scotia and across this island, make a difference 
in favor of this latter route of 30 to 36 hours 
over the sea trip from New York and the neces- 
sarily lengthened train journey to reach there.” 

Mr. McGrath does not state whether any steam- 
ship company has yet arranged to put on a line 
of vessels between St. John’s and Liverpool, but 
he intimates that subsidies are expected from the 
British government, and that the new line in 
which Mr. Chamberlin is interested is likely to 
make St. John’s its terminus. 

The stages of the journey are summarized as 
follows: 


Hours. 

New York to Cape Breton................ 30 
Cape Breton to Newfoundland........... 4 
ACross NO WIOUROIANG 6 o6'..55:5 6:0:0.050:65.5,05 <9 24 
SE SORTS TOWMUVERDOOL« 6.65 <5)<0600%esisi0'6 84 
Dhiverpool to LOndOn....):. << s0.006066ss0060% + 
146 


or 6 days 2 hours. 
Present average voyage New York to Lon- 
don, 7 days7 hours. 





OUR TRADE RELATIONS WITH CANADA. 


aie attitude of the present Liberal govern- 

ment in Canada on the question of reci 
procity with the United States is discussed by 
Mr. John W. Russel] in the North American Re- 
view. 

In this writer’s view some of the requirements 
on which the United States would insist as con- 
ditions precedent to a reciprocity treaty are well 
settled. 

‘The terms of the Elgin treaty will never 
again be considered as a basis of reciprocity, and 
in any future schedule of exchangeable articles 
Canada would have to include a varied list of 
manufactures, and would be compelled to dis- 
criminate against Great Britain. Mr. Blaine an- 
nounced the governing principle in his report to 
the Senate dated April 15, 1892. He said: ‘It 
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was regarded as of essential importance that a list 
of manufactured goods should be included in the 
schedule of articles for free or favored exchange. 
It was the desire of the United States to make a 
reciprocity convention which would be exclusive 
in its application to the United States and 
Canada, and that other countries which were not 
parties to it should not enjoy gratuitously the 
favors which the two neighboring countries 
might reciprocally concede to each other for valu- 
able consideration and at a large sacrifice of their 
respective revenues.’ In considering what the 
Dominion government would be willing to con- 
cede, it is necessary to say that the present situa- 
tion is not summed up in the mere replacement 
of a Conservative by a Liberal administration; it 
rather concerns the modified attitude of the whole 
electorate. Any one who has carefully observed 
the course of political opinion in Canada during 
the last few years knows that the requirements 
of the United States with regard to a reciprocity 
treaty could not be met. No arrangement in- 
volving a common tariff for the two countries as 
against the rest of the world would be considered, 
nor would a discrimination against Great Britain. 
Nor could the Liberal government, consistently 
with their promises, offer to admit such a variety 
of manufactured goods as would injure too sud- 
denly and severely the manufacturing interests 
which have grown up in the Dominion since 
1879. It is not necessary here to refer to the 
legal or constitutional objections which Great 
Britain might interpose. But it could not be 
expected that the government of the United 
States would give a favorable hearing to propo- 
sals which did not meet all the conditions im- 
posed by that contracting party which, in any 
scheme of reciprocity, must be predominant. 
There can be little doubt that at Washington the 
whole subject is viewed with comparative indif- 
ference. To the United States the Dominion is 
only one of many countries with which a reci- 
procity agreement may for special reasons mod- 
ify the present policy of protection; but to the 
Dominion the United States is one of the two great 
markets with which nearly all her trade is done.” 

Mr. Russell recognizes the existence in the 
United States of a school of thought which looks 
upon some modification of Canada’s relations to 
Great Britain as necessary to a final determina- 
tion of the point at issue, but while such views 
probably have a numerous following, he will not 
admit that they represent ‘‘ the sanity and self- 
control of the best American thought.” Never- 
theless, Mr. Russell sees that Canada can hardly 
expect any more economic consideration from the 
United States than Brazil or Mexico has—she 
may get even less. 


CANADA AND IMPERIAL FREE TRADE. 


-CIR G. BADEN-POWELL, writing in the 

Fortnightly Review, points out that the re- 
cent bold stroke of Canada in declaring a new 
tariff policy is pregnant with great results in sen- 
timent, in principle and in effect. He says that 
Canada has not done what she has been so copi- 
ously thanked for doing, but she has done some- 
thing far higher and far better. Instead of 
offering special preferential terms to English 
goods as the product of the mother country, she 
has framed her tariff upon the bottom principle 
that there should be one tariff of customs duties 
for countries willing freely to trade with Canada, 
and another tariff for countries obstructing such 
interchange of products by levying high import 
duties, no matter whether such countries be 
mother country, British colonies or foreign states. 
Yet this policy is taken with the avowed purpose 
of developing the other great Canadian tradition 
of loyalty to the empire: 

‘¢The Canadian Dominion—containing nearly 
one-half of the persons of European stock in the 
British empire outside the mother country—has 
now plainly declared that in her opinion the 
practical method of cultivating and extending the 
profitable interchange of products is by freeing 
all possible channels of intercourse from prohibi- 
tive or restrictive customs duties. She still 
stands by the idea that the effort in this direction 
must be mutual, and she has declared her resolve 
to do unto others as she would they should do 
unto her, when once they agree to do likewise. 

‘¢ It will be well if the public take these vari- 
ous points into earnest consideration in forming 
their judgment on the new Canadian tariff pro- 
posals. Enthusiasts are not expected to look 
beneath the surface, but that is where experts 
find the forces and facts which ultimately control 
policies. The ideas of a zollverein, and even of 
a commercial federation of the empire, have been 
overwhelmed in the greater and grander idea of 
the new Canadian policy—a big step forward, on 
the part of our greatest oversea province, along 
the profitable path of greater freedom in the 
interchange of the products of capital and labor, 
and in the direction of a truly Imperial free trade.”’ 





The Geographical Journal and the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine both publish Dr. Nansen’s 
paper on the results of the expedition of the 
Fram, and illustrate it with a map showing the 
route. The Geographical Journal, however, gives 
twenty-two pages to the discussion of the north 
polar problem. Mr. Gulliver, in the same jour- 
nal, describes Dungeness Foreland, with maps 
and diagrams. Captain Maunsell describes the 
petroleum field at Mesopotamia. 
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CANADA AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


ie the English Illustrated Magazine for June 

Mr. Laurier, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
states very succinctly, in reply to the conversa- 
tion of his interviewer, his views as to the future 
of the British empire. The writer of the article 
says: 

‘‘Nothing can prevent Mr. Wilfrid Laurier 
from becoming the most striking figure among 
the colonial premiers who are coming to England 
for the celebration in June. His eloquence— 
and he is the most eloquent speaker in Canada 
—his patriotism and his imperialism, his great 
individuality and his intense popularity, almost 
amounting to hero-worship, will combine to ren- 
der him as attractive to the eyes of Englishmen 
at home as he now is to those millions of Eng- 
lishmen abroad.”’ 

After talking to him on other things, the in- 
terviewer roundly asked him what his policy was 
in relation to the empire. Mr. Laurier’s reply 
was frank and explicit: 

‘‘T am a Britisher, and my policy is British. 
It is true I have sought to cultivate better trade 
relations with the United States, because I be- 
lieved that at present, for a vast volume of our 
perishable products, it was the nearest and most 
natural market. But as time goes on—with im- 
proved conditions—we may afford, having built 
up the Imperial trade, to become independent of 
our neighbors. It is laid down as a general 
proposition that ‘trade follows the flag.’ I be- 
lieve in this dictum—but I should suggest an 
amendment. It should be trade follows the 
British flag. The trade lines ot the empire will 
ultimately be political lines. 

‘«« Ag for Canada,’ pursued the Premier, ‘ with 
increase of population will come increase of 
facilities for inter-Imperial trade; and with in- 
crease of population, too, will come a demand to 
be heard in the counsels of the empire. We 
are but 5,000,000 people now: we can wait. 
But when we are 10,000,000 it means that we 
must either cut loose from Great Britain or be- 
come a part of Great Britain. England must 
take Canada and her colonies into a regular part- 
nership, with a proportionate control and re- 
sponsibility in respect to Imperial affairs. Were 
I twenty five years of age instead of being fifty, 
I confidently believe I should some day sit in 
Westminster as one of the representatives of the 
Dominion of Canada.’ ” 

Mr. Laurier ridiculed the idea that Canada 
could not be a loyal and integral part of the em- 
pire because of the French population in Que- 
bee. He said he did not agree that those who 
‘‘express the hope that with time the diversity 
of race will disappear. The fusion of races in a 


single one is Utopian. It is an impossibility. 
The distinctions of nature will exist always. But 
as to the objection that we could not form a 
great nation under the British flag because Lower 
Canada is principally French and Catholic, and 
Upper Canada is English and Protestant, and 
when the maritime provinces are mixed, it is, in 
my opinion, altogether futile. Let us take, for 
example, the United Kingdom, inhabited as it is 
by three great races. Has the diversity of race 
offered obstacles to the riches and power of Eng- 
land? Have not the three races by their united 
and combined aptitudes, energy, and courage 
each contributed to the glory of the empire and 
its wise laws and its success on land and sea, 
and to its commerce ?”’ 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE BRITISH LIBERALS. 


HE Westminster Review this month contains 
one of the most trenchant, cogent, and 
conclusive contributions to current discussion on 
foreign policy that is to be found in any of the 
periodicals. It is entitled ‘‘The Foreign Policy 
of the Liberal Party,” and is, what it professes 
to be, an attempt to ascertain by careful reference 
to the public utterance of the leaders of the Lib- 
eral party for the last twenty years and more, 
the principles on which the policy of England in 
the East should be based. Mr. Gladstone, as the 
chief depository of Liberal doctrine on the sub- 
ject, is most liberally drawn upon, but recourse 
is also had to the declarations of Lord Rosebery 
and of Sir William Harcourt. 


WHAT IS THE TRUE LIBERAL FOREIGN POLICY? 


The conclusion at which the writer arrives as 
the result of his survey is comprehended in the 
following paragraphs: 

‘¢The Liberai policy is that of Mr. Gladstone's 
Midlothian speeches. It is the only practical 
course of action, as all who have studied European 
questions, and especially the Eastern question, 
admit. Briefly summarized it is as follows: 

‘¢(1.) That everything that pertains to the in- 
tegrity and independence of Turkey and to the 
relations between the Sultan and his subjects is a 
matter fur the joint action of the great powers 
of Europe. 

«¢(2.) That England should act in concert with 
the other European powers, using her moral 
authority and influence in favor of liberty and 
freedom. 

‘¢(3.) That England should not undertake the 
task of single-handed coercion, but that all coer- 
cive measures should be put in force by the united 
authority of Europe. 

‘«(4,) That it is the duty of England to ‘ have 
a tender and kindly feeling for the smaller states 
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of Europe, because it is in the smaller states of 
Europe that liberty has most flourished and it is 
in the smaller states of Europe that liberty is 
most likely to be invaded by lawless aggression.’ 

‘Or, in other words, the policy of the Liberal 
party is to be the friend of liberty and freedom 
within the Concert of Europe.” 

When the Liberal party is in opposition, its 
duty is to strengthen the hands of the govern- 
ment of the country, in so far as it acts upon 
those principles which are defined above. 


PONTIUS PILATE REDIVIVUS. 


The writer admits that these are truisms which 
it ought not to be necessary to repeat, but he 
says: 

‘‘Tt is unfortunate that a certain section of 
Liberals during the present crisis deemed it their 
duty to discard these principles. They do not 
accept the fact that we have to act through the 
Concert, and therefore concentrate all our efforts 
upon encouraging Lord Salisbury to take a bolder 
line of action. On the other hand, they have 
not courage enough to assert that we should sup- 
port our convictions by force of arms. They 
have found a middle course which has had disas- 
trous consequences. They offer sympathy and 
withhold pra¢tical support; they pour forth any 
quantity of abuse and denunciation; but with 
that they are content. They are the Pilates of 
our generation. They wash their hands before 
the multitude, saying, ‘I am innocent of the blood 
of this just person.’ They have all the good in- 
tentions of the Roman proconsul and all his weak- 
ness. They have not the courage to demand that 
a single soldier shall protect their protégé. Again 
and again they wash their hands and denounce 
the multitude. 


ENGLAND AS ‘‘THE MORAL DESPOT OF EUROPE.”’ 


‘¢They declare that England is powerless, and 
is dragged at the chariot wheels of despots and 
bullies if she does not succeed in dragging all the 
other powers after her. They have no words 
strong enough to fling at those who differ from 
them, declaring them to be tyrants, and at the 
same time wish to make England the moral des- 
pot of Europe. They insist that their will must 
be the law of Europe, and yet they are unable to 
compel their own government to adopt their 
views. They are quite oblivious to the fact that 
before we can dictate to Europe we must be 
united ourselves. Until we are united and de- 
termined, at whatever and at every cost, to en- 
force our views upon Europe, we have no other 
alternative but to pursue Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
and to support Lord Salisbury when he acts on 
that policy. The more we may distrust him, the 


more urgent is it that we should endeavor to 
keep him to his pledged word, and to encourage 
him to obtain the best possible terms for freedom 
and liberty. 


‘CGALL YOU THIS BACKING OF YOUR FRIENDS?” 


‘¢This action of the Liberal ‘ Forwards’ has 
been most deplorable. They have roused those 
emotions in the human heart which appeal most 
strongly to English men and women, but are so 
woefully lacking in faith that they have been cow- 
ardly enough to refuse to advocate the practical 
action in which that enthusiasm should have re- 
sulted. Had they even had the moral courage to 
advocate England’s supporting Greece by arms, 
that would have been a logical, although probably 
a disastrous policy. But no, they followed the 
despicable course of urging Greece on to an un- 
equal contest, sending messages which could not 
but be interpreted other than offers of practical 
help, and then absolutely refusing to urge the 
lifting of a finger in support of Greece when that 
nation, at their bidding, rushed headlong into 
war. 

‘¢PLAGUE ON SUCH BACKING, SAY I.” 


‘¢Now, when their dupe lies crushed and 
bleeding, they weakly wring their hands and wail 
aloud, uttering anathemas, not on themselves, as 
would be right and proper, but on the powers 
which are endeavoring to undo the result of 
their work. And what do these Liberals offer 
Greece? A few thousand pounds for the wounded, 
their heartfelt sympathy, and any quantity of 
futile denunciation of her enemies! 

‘This is the false and cowardly policy which is 
preferred by the Liberal ‘ Forwards’ to that of 
Canning and of Gladstone. It is false, because it is 
without faith or courage. Enthusiasm and knowl- 
edge can work miracles, but enthusiasm and ig- 
norance must inevitably bring disaster. Is it too 
much to hope that recent events have taught the 
‘Forwards’ this lesson? ”’ 





IS THERE A GERMAN MENACE TO ENGLAND? 
(1.) Yes. See Their Navy! By Mr. H. W. Wilson. 
HE author of ‘Ironclads in Action” con- 
tributes an article to the June number of 

the Fortnightly Review which is not exactly calcu- 
lated to add to the harmony of the relations be- 
tween England and Germany. According to 
Mr. Wilson, the secret of German naval and 
colonial policy is to be found in the conviction of 
her statesmen that the development of Germany 
is checked in every quarter of the globe by the 
predominance of the British fleet, and that until 
British supremacy on the seas is struck down 
Germany will, more or less, be cabined, cribbed, 
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and confined between the fortress-guarded fron- 
tiers of the German Empire in Europe. Since 
1872 German naval expenditure has increased 
over five hundred per cent.; but, notwithstand- 
ing that, the Emperor and Admiral Hollmann pro- 
pose to add to the fleet six battleships, six large 
and six small cruisers, and thirty-six torpedo 
craft. German shipping has developed at such a 
rate that of large mail steamers of over nineteen 
knots Germany owns nine to the British seven. 

The Germans, according to Mr. Wilson, desire 
first to obtain possession of one of the South 
American republics as a field for German colo- 
nization: They are held back from doing this 
chiefly by a dread that the British fleet would 
support the United States in a war begun by the 
German seizures of South American territory. 
Their project of securing the Dutch colonies is 
checkmated by the anticipated opposition of Eng- 
land, and it is the samein China. Hence, before 
South America, China and the East Indies can be 
seized, the British fleet must be dealt with. To 
make friends with France in order to secure the 
downfall of England is, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, 
the one fixed principle of German policy. He 
believes that the danger point is to be found in 
the Transvaal, and that England would not be 
permitted to intervene in the Transvaal without 
attack from one or all of her European rivals. 

Mr. Wilson says that the German navy is by 
no means to be despised, and it could be very 
materially increased. In order to strike Eng- 
land a deadly blow it is not necessary that the 
German navy should be equal in numbers and 
strength to England’s own, for over one-third of 
England’s effective force is constantly on foreign 
service in the Mediterranean, on the African, 
Australian, and China stations. During the 
Cretan crisis nearly all her ships were in the 
Mediterranean, while Germany had the great 
bulk of her fleet at home. England’s present 
Channel Squadron with its seven battleships is 
not a match for the German fleet at this hour in 
German waters. In case of a war with Germany 
it is very doubtful whether England could 
venture to send a fleet into the Baltic or make 
any effective attack on German seaports. 

Mr. Wilson sums up his article by pointing out 
that for Germany, without allies, there is little 
chance of victory over England, unless she can 
take England by surprise when the bulk of her 
fleet is away and pour an invading army into the 
country. 


(2.) Yes. Witness Greece! By ‘“‘ Vindex.” 


An anonymous writer called ‘‘ Vindex ” main- 
tains that the German menace to British inter- 
ests, which Mr. Wilson regards as more or less 


latent, lying below the surface, has in the recent 
Eastern crisis come to the top. He calls his arti- 
cle ‘‘A Plot Against British Interests in the Le- 
vant,’ and he maintains that behind the action of 
the Concert, the one great unmistakable fact is 
that Germany is trying to convert Greece into a 
vassal of its own which can be used at will in the 
future against England. 

‘¢A question has now arisen, however, in 
which British ‘interests coincide with British 
duty, being vitally connected with the terms of 
peace to be imposed on Turkey and Greece. 
There is a plot for destroying in reality, though 
not in name, the independence of Greece, and 
making her practically a vassal of one of the 
great powers. 

‘¢ Here, then, is the situation in a nutshell if 
the autocratic powers are allowed to work their 
will on Greece. Austria in possession not only 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, but practically of 
Servia down to and including Salonica. Russia 
in virtual possession of Constantinople, Bulgaria 
and Macedonia. Germany in virtual possession of 
Greece. Crete either with an autonomous con- 
stitution which, like previous constitutions, will 
leave it under the rule of the Sultan, or transfer 
it, under pretext of restoring order, to some 
great power other than England or Italy. The 
German Emperor has already offered officers to 
organize the Greek army, which may be molded 
in a short time into a body of 100,000 troops 
equal to any in Europe. In the Greek navy he 
will find the nucleus of a power which may be 
developed to formidable dimensions; while the 
commercial marine of Greece, controlled and 
fostered by Germany, will seriously menace 
Britain. 

‘¢Tf the Concert permit this, Greece will be- 
come practically a vassal state under the protec- 
tion of Germany. Her servitude will be dis- 
guised behind the formal drapery of diplomatic 
language, but it will be none the less complete for 
that. Germany is Greece’s largest creditor, and 
will therefore claim a lien on the war indemnity. 
But she will be magnanimous. She will not 
press her claim austerely. She will appear at 
Athens in a new character—that of a friend. She 
will praise the bravery of the Greeks, and offer 
any number of German officers to reorganize their 
army and enable it to meet the Turks again on a 
more equal footing. The fleet, too, would be the 
better for an’ infusion of German officers. But 
the finances of Greece especially need overhauling, 
and here, too, Germany will obligingly come to 
the rescue. Greece will be allowed plenty of time 
to discharge her debt to Germany by easy install- 
ments. But meanwhile she must show her grati- 
tude to Germany in ways which will be beneficial 
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to both. Germany will help her to develop her 
resources by means of railways, treaties of com- 
merce, and sundry concessions; all aimed at the 
commercial primacy of England. 

‘‘And then, one fine morning, honest but slow- 
witted John Bull, so keen at scenting shadowy 
dangers from afar and so blind to the dangers 
which are straight before his eyes, will find his 
trade in the Levant and his influence throughout 
Turkey and southeastern Europe a thing of the 
past. Greece, as well as Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia and the whole Archipelago, will be as 
completely closed against British trade as Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina are now.” 





BRITAIN’S SEA POWER. 


A* important paper on ‘‘ The Military Value 

of the Ship- Yard” is contributed by Naval 
Constructor Nixon to the North American Review 
for June. 

Mr. Nixon rightly regards the rebuilding of 
our own navy as ‘‘the most important national 
enterprise of this generation,’ and he takes pains 
to review in some detail the progress thus far 
made. He shows that since the beginning of the 
renaissance period, in President Arthur’s admin- 
istration, appropriations for ‘‘ Increase of the 
Navy” have amounted to $110,330,656. Atthe 
present time: the grand total of all types and 
classes of vessels available for active service, or 
about to become so, is 48 ships of 184,700 tons 
displacement and 299,000 indicated horse-power. 

‘‘In addition to this effective fleet, provision 
has been made for five battleships, the construc- 
tion of which is fairly begun, and eighteen tor- 
pedo boats, of which three are completed and 
fifteen in various stages of forwardness. The 
five battleships when completed will add say 
57,500 tons of displacement and about 55,000 in- 
dicated horse-power to the armored fleet.” 


ENGLAND’S PROGRESS SINCE 1885. 


After considering the stimulating effect of this 
progressive policy on the American shipbuilding 
industry in general, and the crippling of that in- 
dustry likely to result from the sudden cessation 
of appropriations by Congress, Mr. Nixon pro- 
ceeds to a comparison of England’s naval prog- 
ress with our own since 1885. At the start, of 
course, the United States had no navy at ail 
worthy of the name, while England had a navy 
‘¢equal in material to any three others, and in 
personnel probably to all others combined, in the 
effective, if not in the numerical sense.” 

A new era in naval construction was then just 
beginning—an era of marked improvement in 
guns, armor, and machinery, due mainly to the 


substitution of mild steel for iron as a prime ma- 
terial of structure. England at once recognized 
the new conditions and applied them to the still 
greater expansion of her sea power. 

‘From 1885 to 1896, inclusive, England ex- 
pended for new warships and their armament (in- 
cluding new breech-loading guns for some of the 
old ships) 97,000,000 pounds sterling in round 
figures (exactly £96,815,000). And Parliament 
in March last voted for the fiscal year beginning 
April 1 last 11,435,000 pounds sterling, the 
grand total since 1885 being 108,250,000 pounds, 
or the equivalent of $541,250,000. 

‘« During the same period she has increased the 
personnel of her navy from 52,800 men in 1885. 
to 100,050 in 1897, 

‘‘ With this enormous expenditure she has: 
built the six battleships of the Admiral class, the 
Nile and Trafalgar, the Sanspareil (and the lost. 
Victoria), special classes; the ten ships of the 
Naval Defense Act of 1889, the Royal Sovereign 
and Centurion types, the nine of the Magnificent 
and Majestic class, the five of the Canopus class, 
authorized last year and now under rapid con- 
struction; the Ftenown, and the four authorized 
in the estimates just agreed to—a total of thirty- 
nine first-class battleships, or thirty-eight, ex- 
cluding the Victoria. The aggregate displace- 
ment of this fleet of new battleships is, roundly, 
580,000 tons, and the indicated horse-power 
about 510,000. Of second-class battleships three 
have been built and of armored cruisers nine, 
displacing, in the aggregate, 81,000 tons, and 
propelled by 96,500 horse power. The total of all 
the new armored displacement is, therefore, 
661,000 tons, and the total horse-power 606,500. 

‘¢Of vessels not armored, but with deck pro- 
tection and sponsonied or shielded batteries, Eng- 
land has built since 1885 twenty first-class cruisers, 
displacing in the aggregate 202,750 tons and pro- 
pelled by 319,500 horse-power; fifty-one second- 
class cruisers of 227,250 tons’ total displacement 
and 456,000 aggregate horse-power; thirty third- 
class cruisers of 65,000 tons’ displacement alto- 
gether and 173,000 collective horse-power. 

‘« Of vessels neither armored nor protected she 
has built since 1885 nine composite sloops and 
thirty gunboats, displacing in all 34,000 tons, and 
engined with 121,000 horse-power, and 72 ves- 
sels variously known as ‘torpedo-catchers,’ ‘ tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers,’ etc., designed for very high 
speed—over thirty knots in some cases. These 
embody a total displacement of 20,000 tons and 
an aggregate horse-power of about 270,000, the 
relation of power to displacement alone suffi- 
ciently explaining their character. 

‘‘The grand total of all types and classes is 
262 ships, displacing in the aggregate: 1,209, - 
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400 tons and propelled by a total horse-power of 
1,945,600.” 

There has been no naval increase elsewhere, 
says Mr. Nixon, putting all the powers together, 
that approaches the nature of a menace to Eng- 
land. To prove this statement Mr. Nixon sum- 
marizes the relative naval progress of the various 
powers in the following paragraph: 

‘Taking the naval progress of England since 
1885 as the unit, we find that of France to be as 
two-sevenths; that of Russia as two-elevenths; 
that of the United States as two- twelfths; that 
of Germany as two-fourteenths, and that of 
Italy as two-seventeenths. In other words, the 
naval progress of England since 1885 has been 
to that of France in the same period as 14 to 4; 
to that of Russia as 22 to 4; to that of Germany 
as 28 to 4; to that of Italy as 34 to 4, and to our 
own as 24 to 4. To avoid prolonged calculation, 
we will take 70 as the nearest mean common 
integer, and it will be seen that since 1885 Eng- 
land has built a new navy on modern lines 
which bears to the combined new navies of the 
rest of the world the ratio of 70 to 64.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH SHIPBUILDING. 


England’s naval policy has so fostered and 
developed English shipbuilding resources that in 
British ship-yards whole navies have been built 
for some of the powers, parts of navies for others, 
and ‘merchant fleets for every flag except our 
own.” 

‘¢Summing up, we find that British shipbuild- 
ing has built the British empire as we see it 
to-day; that, having built the empire, it main- 
tains its integrity, asserts its supremacy, and, as 
compared with the feebler efforts of other powers, 
assures its impregnability in sea power; all this 
in the military sense only. If we extend our 
view to the commercial, industrial, and financial 
aspects of the resulting state of things, the con- 
templation becomes if possible still more astound. 
ing. British ships now carry more than 
seven-tenths of the world’s ocean-borne com- 
merce as a whole, not merely in the traffic 
between other countries and Great Britain her- 
self, but in the international traffic of all other 
countries with each other, irrespective of British 
ports. This is a source of absolute tribute from 
all nations to Great Britain amounting to nearly 
eight hundred millions of dollars a year, every 
cent of which is cash on a gold basis. And the 
only escape from it possible to any nation under 
present conditions is simply to stop trading; 
because, as matters stand, there can be no sea- 
borne commerce unless it is carried in British 
ships.” 





PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH POSTAL SERVICE. 
One Feature of the ‘‘ Record Reign.” 


ATURALLY much space in the June num- 
bers of the English reviews is occupied 
by articles concerning Queen Victoria’s long 
reign. Among those who have written upon the 
subject are Sir Theodore Martin, Sir Reginald 
Palgrave, Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Mr. 
Frederick Langbridge, Lady Jane Ellice, Sir 
Richard Temple, Mrs. Oliphant, Sir Alfred Lyall, 
Mrs. Emily Crawford, Mr. W. 8S. Lilly, and Mr. 
Kebbel. 

Most of these articles are of only incidental 
interest to American readers, and they traverse 
ground that has already been made familiar to 
the present generation through books and maga- 
zines. 

As a summary of actual achievement, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton’s contribution to the Fortnightly 
Review is noteworthy. Mr. Heaton’s article isa 
survey of the improvements which have been made 
in the British postal service during the reign. 

Mr. Heaton summarizes the chief events of 
British postal history since Victoria’s coronation 
as follows: 
1838—Money Order Department established. 
1840—Inland penny postage. 
1848—Book post instituted. 
1861—Post office savings banks created. 
1863—Inland pattern post established. 
1870—Telegraph transferred to the state. 
1870—Postcards introduced. 
1870—Extensive employment of women. 
1877—Half-ounce limit raised toone ounce. , 
1880—Postal orders introduced. 
1880—Telephoning decided to be a postal monopoly. 


1880—Sixpenny telegrams introduced. 
1883—Parcel post established. 


Miscellancous Reforms During the Past Twelve 
Years. 


Penny postcards to the colonies. 

Parcel post to France. 

Postage to the colonies reduced to 214d, 

Reduction of trans-continental subsidies from £100,000 
to about £37,500 a year. 

Open envelopes allowed for book post. 

Telegraphic money orders. 

“Private” postcards transmitted. 

Free redirection conceded. 

Reduction of cable rates to India and Australia. 

State purchase of cables to the continent. 

The express post established. 

Hour of collection, etc., stamped on letters. 








IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE. 


In regard*to the proposition to establish a 
British Postal Union with a penny rate through- 
out the empire, Mr. Heaton says: 

‘I]t would be unfortunate if our postal officials 
should hesitate to adopt in this year of jubilee 
the scheme of Imperial penny postage, by which 
British postal systems all over the world would 
be linked up into one Imperial penny postal dis- 
trict, just as the local telephone exchanges are 
connected together by ‘trunk’ lines. My proposal 
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is that our domestic penny rate should be ex- 
tended to cover letters to the colonies, leaving 
the colonial return rates to England untouched. 
We should, in fact, form, within the General 
Postal Union, a British Postal Union, exactly 
similar to the American-Canadian, the American- 
Mexican, the Austro-German, and other ‘ re- 
stricted’ unions already in existence. The ‘do- 
mestic’ or inland postage of each country in a 
‘restricted ’ union suffices to cover transmission of 
a letter to the allied state. Thus the inland 
penny rate of the United States franks an Amer- 
ican letter to any part of Canada; and the 
Dominion inland rate of three-halfpence franks a 
Canadian letter to any part of the United States. 
Each country keeps the postage it collects. 

‘¢The cost of instituting penny postage to all 
parts of the empire would be about £25,000 a 
year. The officials hinted that two of the Aus- 
tralian Postmasters-General objected. I visited 
Australia last autumn and brought back the 
unanimous assent of the seven governments to 
the scheme.” 

‘¢ Here, then, is a programme worthy of this 
great year in British history. Let the Queen’s 
Ministers— 

‘¢(1) Invite the several colonial governments 
to assent to the institution of Imperial penny 
postage. 

‘¢(2) Introduce a bill providing for the acqui- 
sition by the state of the existing cables. 

*¢(3) Lay on the table a similar bill for the 
purchase of the telephones. 

‘¢(4) Establish a cheap agricultural parcel 
post.” 


—_—— 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION. 
A” editorial article in Appleton’s Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly gives an interesting account of 
the establishment of the Universal Postal Union 
and the work of the congress that was convened a 
few weeks since in Washington. 

‘¢The formation of the Postal Union,” says the 
writer, ‘‘may be regarded as marking the transi- 
tion from a period of semi-barbarism in postal 
matters—that is to say, from an international 
point of view—to a period of civilization. Prior 
to 1874 each nation followed its own devices so 
far as postal arrangements were concerned. There 
was no attempt at uniformity of postage rates or 
regulations, and all international relations were 
complicated in the highest degree. The postage 
charges to no two countries were the same; or, 
if they were the same, it was by accident. There 
was no accident, however, about their being high. 
It had not occurred to anybody as yet that there 
could be such a thing as cheap international post- 
age. It seemed to be an accepted axiom that, if 


correspondence was carried on across the frontier, 
it must be made an expensive affair. 


THE WORK OF DR. VON STEPHAN. 


‘¢A far-sighted German, however, the late 
Herr von Stephan of Berlin, conceived the idea 
of introducing order into this postal chaos. He 
did not see why, if uniform rates could obtain 
through the extensive territories of a single 
state, uniform rates might not also be established 
over the civilized globe. He saw no sense in in- 
ternational frontiers in postal matters. A letter, 
he held, should be free to go whithersoever its 
sender willed, at the lowest charge compatible 
with reimbursement of the expense of convey- 
ance. And as, in the main, the correspondence 
which each country would send to any other 
country would be about equal to what it would 
receive therefrom, he saw no necessity for inter- 
national accounts. The result of the communi- 
cation of these ideas to a number of the leading 
postal administrations of the world was the sum- 
moning in the year 1873 of the Berne Confer- 
ence. The result of the conference was the es- 
tablishment of the Postal Treaty of Berne, to 
which the leading nations of the world were sig- 
natories. That treaty established a uniform in- 
ternational rate of five cents for a half-ounce 
(fifteen-gram) letter, with a provisional permis- 
sion to levy a surcharge up to five cents more 
on correspondence addressed to very distant coun- 
tries, and subject therefore to specially heavy 
transit rates. International accounts were in the 
main abolished. There were still, however, com- 
plications, arising from the fact that a great many 
countries were yet outside the union, and that 
accounts had therefore to be maintained with 
these, and certain debits and credits in connec- 
tion with their correspondence to be passed on to 
other countries. 

EXTENT OF THE UNION, 

‘‘As time went on, however, things simplified 
themselves gradually. One by one the outlying 
countries fell in; and at the present time there is 
no government on the face of the earth deserv- 
ing the name of civilized that has not adhered to 
what is justly styled the Universal Postal Union. 
Nearly all countries have voluntarily abandoned 
their privilege of surcharging letters for remote 
destinations; so that, broadly speaking, the whole 
world may be described as one postal territory, 
while a five-cent stamp is the talisman that will 
secure for a letter conveyance from any point 
where it can be posted to any other at which it 
can be delivered by postal agency. For that 
very low payment it may go half round the globe, 
and if the person addressed is not there it may 
complete the circle in order to find him.” 
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Japan became a full member of the union 
many years ago; China has adopted a consider- 
able part of the scheme, and Corea has just been 
admitted by the Washington congress. 


QUESTIONS BEFORE THIS CONGRESS. 


The most important question remaining to be 
dealt with by the union, in the opinion of Popu- 
lar Science, is that relating to ‘‘ transit’ postage. 

‘¢ Some countries are so situated geographically 
that they are required to handle far more cor- 
respondence for other countries, in transit, than 
those countries have any opportunity of handling 
for them, while the situation of others, again, is 
the exact reverse. France, Italy, and Belgium 
are countries of the first class, a vast volume of 
correspondence for the continent of Europe pass- 
ing through France and Belgium, and most of 
the correspondence of Europe with the East 
passing through Italy. Great Britain is an ex- 
ample on the other side, the postal business it 
does with foreign nations far exceeding the use 
made of its territory by mails in transit. The 
consequence is that every year in the settlement 
of claims and counter claims Great Britain has 
to pay out nearly half a million dollars more than 
she takes in. 

GERMANY’S PROPOSAL. 


‘« Heretofore these claims and counter claims 
have been established by means of statistics 
taken periodically, and the question now before 
congress is, Can these statistics, which entail a 
vast amount of labor, and more or less impede 
the postal service while they are in progress, be 
got rid of altogether? The German post-office 
has a scheme by which this object can be accom- 
plished. The plan is briefly this: As the taking 
of the statistics costs a great deal of labor, which, 
of course, means money, it is proposed that 
countries having a less claim in the general clear- 
ing than ten thousand dollars a year should 
forego it altogether in consideration of getting 
rid of trouble and expense to that (supposed) 
amount, and that the same amount should be de- 
ducted from all claims exceeding ten thousand 
dollars. It is estimated that the making of these 
deductions would decrease the total amount to be 
paid by the debtor countries by twenty-five per 
cent.; and, taking the latest statistics as a basis, 
it is proposed simply to assess each debtor coun- 
try accordingly, and pay over to each creditor 
country the amount to which it is entitled. If 
this scheme commends itself to the congress, the 
international postal system will have reached 
nearly the acme of simplicity, all postage accounts 
between the different countries having been 
swept away into the limbo of the obsolete.”’ 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


a” article in the Engineering Magazine by M. 

Charpentier, French Consul at New York, 
reminds us of the preparations now under way 
for the great Universal Exposition at Paris in 
1900. Several grand schemes for the adornment 
of the city have been conceived and are in proc- 
ess of execution. Chief among them are: (1) 
The Bridge of Alexander III., (2) the two fine- 
art palaces, and (3) the disposition of the banks 
of the Seine. 


THE BRIDGE OF ALEXANDER III. 


‘On October 7, 1896, when His Majesty the 
Czar Nicolas II. laid with a golden trowel the 
first stone of the monumental bridge which will 
bear his father’s name, he not only gave to France 
a proof of his sympathy and confidence, but inau- 
gurated for the great nations an era of peace and 
industry. It is not lightly and for months that 
these gigantic works are undertaken; it is for 
years; and this setting at work of thousands of 
laborers, this activity of entire France centred 
upon a single object, constitute one of the most 
eloquent manifestations of industry and peace. 
The construction of the Pont Alexandre alone is 
a task of long duration. Of the existing Paris 
bridges none are more than thirty metres in 
breadth, but this will measure nearly sixty; it 
will have but a single arch, of immense propor- 
tions.” 

The present year, says M. Charpentier, will be 
devoted entirely to the foundations of this great 
bridge, the year 1898 to the metallic work, and 
the year 1899 to its decoration, to which especial 
care will be given. 


THE TWO ART PALACES, 


To make room for the two art palaces to be 
built in the Champs-Elysées it was necessary to 
tear down the Palais de |’Industrie, where all the 
Parisian exhibitions and many art salons were 
held, and the destruction of this building invited 
opposition. 

‘¢ And yet the superior interests of the exposi- 
tion demanded it; to use the language of one of 
the most ardent promoters of the exposition, 
France must not offer the old renovated and re- 
paired; if she invites the world to Paris, the plan 
must be new, worthy of herself and of her guests. 
The cause of the palaces triumphed, and a grand 
competition was instituted for their design, re- 
sulting in the receipt of more than one hundred 
and ten plans signed by the most eminent artists. 
Those of MM. Girault and Esquié, both of which 
took the Grand Prix de Rome, were pronounced 
the best, and their publication warrants the asser- 
tion that the two palaces will constitute a résumé 
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of French architectural art at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Twenty million francs are appro- 
priated for their construction, and it will be in- 
sisted that the work be durable and definitive, it 
being the intention that the palaces shall survive 
the exposition that they may be used permanently 
for the salons, competitions, concerts, etc. 

‘¢These two palaces, situated in the Champs- 
Elysées, will be, in short, the starting-point and 
the frame of the immense avenue which is to 
connect the Champs-Elysées with the Invalides 
and restore one of the finest views in Paris. At 
the outset the Champs-Elysées will present their 
fairy-like spectacle; then, crossing the river, the 
monumental bridge; farther on, the esplanade of 
the Invalides transformed into gardens laid out in 
French fashion, with balustrades, groups, basins, 
and plots of greensward, bringing into the heart 
of Paris a reminder of Versailles; finally, as a 
background, the sober lines of the Hotel des In- 
valides, and, crowning all, the glittering gilded 
dome of Mansart.”’ 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE SEINE’S BANKS. 


‘¢The idea of giving a special disposition to 
the banks of the Seine is neither less original 
nor less happy. The stream of Mme. de Sévigné 
will be transformed by the wand of the architects 
into a vast Venetian canal lined with palaces and 
having broad banks, spacious, convenient, and 
restful, upon which the public may promenade. 
The picturesque facades of the pavilions of exotic 
design will rise one above another, separated by 
terraces in the Italian fashion. In the daytime 
the activity of navigation, the multicolored flags, 
and the gayly-decked boats standing out in relief 
against the foliage of the trees will form an ani- 
mated picture, full of color and sparkling gayety, 
and at night the fairy-like illuminations, for 
which all the resources of modern lighting will 
be drawn upon, and the glittering waters will 
furnish a marvelous setting for the Venetian en- 
tertainments and festivities.”’ 


WHAT PART WILL UNCLE SAM TAKE? 


As regards the participation of foreign govern- 
nents in the exposition, M. Charpentier states 
that Egypt is the only one which has declined, 
though the United States and Switzerland have 
as yet made no reply to the invitation. All the 
other governments, sixty in number, have ac- 
cepted officially, and nearly all have appointed 
commissioners and applied for space. 

M. Charpentier makes an interesting compari- 
son of the amounts of space reserved for the 
principal countries at the Paris Exposition of 
1889 with the amounts applied for now. Follow- 
ing are the figures: 


1889, 
Square feet. 
17,600 


Judging from this table, it would seem that 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia are likely 
to far exceed all their previous world’s-fair rec- 
ords, and the United States should not be out- 
done in this friendly rivalry; then, too, it should 
be remembered that France was the first foreign 
nation to respond to our own invitation for co- 
operation in the Columbian Exposition of 1893, 


JOINT TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE recent ‘‘ Trans-Missouri”’ decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, which held 
that the anti-trust law of 1890, prohibiting every 
contract, etc., in restraint of trade or commerce, 
applied to a railway association contract, is the 
occasion of an article in the June Forum by Com- 
missioner George R. Blanchard of the Joint 
Traffic Association. 

Far from assuming a defensive attitude in be- 
half of legalized railway compacts such as were 
covered by the terms of the Supreme Court de- 
cision, Mr. Blanchard argues the public necessity 
and equity for these compacts; ‘‘that they do not 
and will not unreasonably restrain trade or com- 
merce; and that their intent is an important fea- 
ture of their creation, in practice if not in law.” 


THE PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. Blanchard starts with the proposition that 
all traffic, whether large or small, passing be- 
tween competitive points, must be shared by two 
or more traders and by two or more carriers be- 
tween such points. 

‘¢ Harmony in determining their transportation 
rates and relations is clearly preferable to strife; 
for, in whatever view considered, competition is 
made honorable; and the parity of rates required 
by the common law, by the statutory law, and by 
the interests of the public can be accomplished 
only by discussion, concession, and agreement 
between them. The law alone cannot achieve 
this result or defeat it; and the co-operation of 
the railways, after conferences with forwarders, 
has been found the only means by which this 
trade and transportation equality can be secured, 

‘‘Associations were organized, resting upon 
the good faith of the parties, to prevent discrimi- 
nations to favored shippers and to establish not 
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only common rates, but common classifications, 
rules, regulations, terminal charges, and fares in 
all the respects which constitute essential elements 
of carrying equality. They were also, of course, 
intended to avoid unwarranted depletions of the 
rates and fares to which the carriers are reason- 
ably entitled.” 

Mr. Blanchard insists that the primary purpose 
of all traffic associations is to extend all fair trade 
by the abolition of preferences. The railroads 
themselves would not willingly put any form of 
restraint on their own business. 


BENEFICENT AIMS. 


‘They labor in and out of season, by fair, and 
sometimes by questionable, means, to enlarge 
commerce, to better their own conditions and 
those of their patrons, and to improve their rela- 
tions to the public as the quickest way to finan- 
cial and traffic eminence. They have sought, 
and should seek in equity and law, to restrain 
those wrongful practices which are falsely de- 
nominated competition, which proceed from strife, 
concealment, and favoritism, and to correct the 
endeavors of unscrupulous merchants to defeat 
the rates, classifications, and rules adopted for 
the common public and railway benefit. They 
* have sought to enlarge rather than to restrain 
trade by increasing the proportions of traffic car- 
ried in through cars, which, being originally 
taken locally from point to point, encountered 
transfers, delays, different local rates, bills of 
lading, classifications, rules, and charges. They 
have greatly accelerated the movement of freight 
and passengers, made uniform through bills of 
lading and way-bills, issued through tickets and 
baggage checks, and established common inspec- 
tions to ascertain that accurate weights were 
charged. 

‘They have equalized and given to local sta- 
tions rates corresponding with through points. 
They have adjusted differences with water routes. 
They have sought to harmonize rather than to 
destroy. 

‘‘Between the Mississippi river and the sea- 
board and north of the Ohio river there are ap- 
proximately 10,000 points between which through 
rates and bills of lading are given. <A majority 
of these places being actually or commercially 
competitive, the various railway interests con- 
vene and determine the due rate relations of each 
tothe other. If each railway at each competitive 
point exercised an individual right to make its 
own arrangements regardless of the others, legal- 
ized commercial chaos would result. It is due 
to the railroads, and not to the law, that this an- 
archy of rates does not now prevail.” 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE DONE. 


‘¢ There were originally more than twenty cor- 
porations between Chicago and New York in the 
Lake Shore and New York Central route, each 
possessing (and still retaining) legal powers to 
charge reasonable local rates and impose local 
regulations. Conference and associations have 
unified these routes and rates more in the public 
interest than to the benefit of the railroads. They 
have provided for the more speedy transit and 
greater convenience of the carriage of express 
matter and the mails. They have equalized the 
localities on the Atlantic, and have harmonized 
the competitions of the Pacific coast points. 
They have endeavored to equalize routes of un- 
equal facility by a regulated system of differen- 
tial rates. They make bills of lading issued in 
Hong Kong redeemable in Bremen. 

‘¢Associations are the most valuable adjunct of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Without 
their aid the commission cannot possibly solve 
its problems or accomplish its tasks; with their 
help it may do so. Were the public to choose 
wisely which to abandon, it had better dissolve 
the national commission, because to wipe out all 
forms of voluntary railway organization—which, 
more than law, maintain necessary methods of 
trade—would be to throw the business of the 
country into a chaos from which the Interstate 
Commission itself could not evolve order. The 
advocates of the dismemberment of such associa- 
tions know literally nothing of the great services 
they have rendered the public. It is also a de- 
lusion to suppose that they limit competition. 
True railway rivalries are more active under asso- 
ciations than without them, because they stop 
competition and substitute the higher rivalry of 
improved facilities and rebates. As well say that 
the Senate stops intellectual or local rivalry be- 
cause it is a body representing competitive 
states.” 


FORESIGHT IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


N article on ‘‘ Foresight in Electrical Engi- 

neering,” by J. E. Woodbridge, in Cas- 

sier’s Magazine, suggests comparisons between 

American and European methods which are not 
wholly to the advantage of the former. 

In the rapid development of electric lighting 
in the United States the quality of durability in 
the plants constructed has been largely overlooked. 
It is true that there is some reason for this 
neglect in the obvious loss entailed by the instal- 
lation of expensive machinery likely to be soon 
supplanted by new inventions, but Mr. Wood 
bridge asserts that methods and machinery have 
now become so well standardized as to insure the 
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usefulness of almost any first-class apparatus of 
to-day during its life in service. The chief rea. 
son, he thinks, for this false economy in the 
American practice of installing cheap and short. 
lived plants lies in the fact that very many of 
these plants have been built either to sell or to 
obtain franchises for speculative purposes. 

‘¢The demand for lighting is often very small 
when companies in the smaller cities and villages 
are started, and the companies themselves are 
poor. They order whatever apparatus they can 
get most cheaply and quickly, and decide to let 
the future look out for itself. A sawmill engine 
and boiler is obtained, and an arc-light dynamo 
is belted to an overhead countershaft, which is 
itself belted to the engine. After a time there 
is a prospect of a profitable demand for incandes- 
cent lighting, and a small Edison three-wire out- 
fit perhaps is added. Later there follows a de- 
mand for current for scattered residences, calling 
for the installation of an alternating current ma- 
chine. Finally comes a call for power, perhaps 
for street-railway use, and a 500-volt generator is 
added to supply that need.”’ 

Thus it results that there is a general lack of 
uniformity in the apparatus purchased, and also 
a lack of concentration and economy. 

‘¢A miscellaneous collection of dynamos, of 
various makes, styles, sizes, epochs, and speeds, 
is belted to countershafts, and thence to engines 
with an equal lack of similarity. The boiler- 
room exhibits a similar heterogeneity. The ma- 
chines are run independently, requiring, in gen- 
eral, a separate distributing circuit for each 
dynamo.” 

THE EUROPEAN PRACTICE. 


In Europe totally different methods prevail. 
Cheapness, in itself, is practically disregarded in 
the construction of plants, and ‘‘every effort is 
made to attain the greatest possible simplicity, 
durability, and reliability, regardless of first cost.” 

Lighting plants are never constructed in Euro- 
pean countries until the demand to be supplied is 
definitely known. 

‘¢ There is also a greater proportion of munici- 
pal lighting systems in Germany than in America, 
and in all these plants, of course, the tendency 
for the best, as opposed to the cheapest, is greater 
than under private ownership. Then, those 
municipalities not owning their own plants have 
been so stringent in their franchise limitations as 
to prevent the establishment of any wildcat or 
speculatively inclined companies, or any, in fact, 
but those with the most substantial backing and 
serious intentions. 

‘¢The franchise of the Berlin Electric Works 
Company is a good example. The company is 


required to pay 10 per cent. of its gross receipts 
as rental for the use of streets for its conduits; 
also one-quarter of its net profit over and above 
6 per cent. The rates allowed for street lighting 
are very low as compared with American stand- 
ards, and its maximum allowable rates for private 
lighting are specified. The company is required 
to keep on deposit with the city a renewal fund 
in bonds equal to one-fifth of its invested capital; 
also a sum of, about $50,000 as surety for the 
provisions of the franchise. Strict rules are also 
made regarding the tearing up of streets. 

‘¢The difference in the nature of investors in 
America and Europe is also a prominent factor. 
While the investment in the United States is 
generally speculative, calling for quick and large 
returns, the demand in Europe is for a safe in- 
vestment, which shall pay a small interest con- 
tinuously for many years. The result is that be- 
fore ground is broken for a European plant the 
whole system is laid out, with due allowances for 
everything that can be foreseen in the next quar- 
ter century. The best engineering talent avail- 
able is employed, and all the possible alternatives 
in plans and details are thoroughly discussed. 
First cost is not considered if running expenses 
or depreciation can be reduced in any way. Any 
increase in capitalization that will effect a saving 
sufficient to pay 5 per cent. or even less on that 
increase is immediately undertaken.” 


STREET RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC. 


yy apparently fair and unprejudiced discus- 

sion of the street-railway problem is pub- 
lished in the current number of the Yale Review. 
The writer, Mr. Charles E. Curtis, has found 
that in the eastern and central states, containing 
many of the largest cities in the country, the 
charters of street railways are very generally in- 
determinate as to time, while in many of the 
southern and western states, where the towns are 
smaller and the value of the franchises much less, 
the life of the charters is limited. Usually there 
is no compensation for the value of the franchise, 
and the companies enjoy the fullest freedom in 


’ financiering, though a few states are now at- 


tempting to limit the issues of bonds and stock, 
which heretofore have been excessive. 

Just how this evil of over-capitalization affects 
the public is clearly brought out by Mr. Curtis in 
the following paragraph: 

‘‘The over-capitalization of the roads has a 
most direct bearing upon the interests of the pub- 
lic as well as upon investors in the bonds of the 
road. Attempts to reduce fares have repeatedly 
been frustrated by the claim that ‘if the fares are 
reduced the company will be unable to earn a 
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reasonable return upon its (nominal) capital.’ 
With a capitalization two or three times the cost 
of the roads, a reduction of fares might perhaps 
have this result. A small return upon a ficti- 
tious capital may, however, represent a hand- 
some profit upon the actual cash investment of 
the promoters of the enterprise.” 


LOWER FARES IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Curtis devotes a large part of his article to 
a comparative study of the American and British 
methods of street-railway regulation. In the 
British system he is impressed by the feature of 
cheap fares. 

‘« The question is sure to arise, ‘Has the Amer- 
ican policy of practically free trade, as applied to 
street railways, secured for the people enough to 
make up for the evils incident to the system ?’ 
The system has certainly secured for the people 
an efficient service developed with marked rapid- 
ity, while it will be urged that the English pol- 
icy has retarded the growth of transit facilities 
and that the towns have injured themselves in 
their anxiety to drive sharp bargains with the 
companies. The most palpable advantage of the 
English system is perhaps that of cheap fares. 
The usual fare on English tramways is one penny 
per mile or fraction thereof, while Glasgow, under 
municipal administration, has made a rate of one- 
half penny for one-half-mile stages. In the 
United States the almost invariable usage is a 
five-cent fare as a minimum for even the shortest 
distance, though in some cities a passenger may 
travel a maximum distance of ten or fifteen miles 
for the same fare.” 


GAINS AND LOSSES OF THE TWO SYSTEMS. 


Mr. Curtis summarizes the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of the methods pursued in the 
two countries as follows: 

‘¢ England gains, first, by a much lower rate of 
fare for short distances traveled; second, by 
much greater control over the companies in all 
matters pertaining to their relation to the public; 
third, by a system of short-term franchises, with 
provision for purchase of the tramways by the 


municipality; while by the actual ownership of’ 


the tramways in many cases better terms as to 
rates of fare, street rentals, etc., may be obtained 
from the companies, and largely increased reve- 
nue secured to the town as one of the conditions 
of the contract or lease with the operating com- 
pany. 

‘«The United States gain by a rapid develop- 
ment of electric street-railway facilities, which 
furnish a car service wherever it pays. This de- 
velopment has probably done something toward 
making suburban property available for homes, 


and thereby increasing the grand lists of the 
towns. It has increased the comfort and the 
possibilities of usefulness for many citizens, and 
has enabled large numbers of people to more 
fully economize their time. On the other hand, 
it has been attended with all sorts of abuses, such 
as over-capitalization and unreasonably high rates 
of fare, while legislative and municipal scandals 
in regard to ‘charter-grabbing’ have been only 
toocommon. The patrons of the roads are obtain- 
ing a good railway service, but at high cost. 

‘¢The Englishman secures a relatively poor 
service at low cost, while he pursues a policy 
which, while it may retard development, yet pro- 
tects the interests of the public at large and de- 
ters mere speculators from attempting the ex- 
ploitation of the towns.” 

Mr. Curtis prefaces this comparison, however, 
with the remark that we must take into the 
reckoning the differences of habit and thought of 
the peoples, and the great influence of local 
customs and prejudices. 

‘¢ An experiment in a new mode of propulsion 
that would suit Chicagoans might be too radical 
for the people of Edinburgh, though experiments 
in municipal operation of semi-public works 
might be sanctioned in Scotland which would not 
be attempted in America.”’ 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


‘‘As a modification upon the stringent regula- 
tions of the English, the practice in Canada may 
be cited. The system now in operation in To- 
ronto has in it many points worthy of imitation. 
The conditions of life there are so similar to 
those prevailing in many places in the United 
States that the experience of the Canadian city 
should be of much value. Toronto owns’ but 
does not operate the railway, whereas in England 
the tendency is now toward public ownership and 
operation also.” 

Mr. Curtis thinks that public ownership and 
operation in the United States would involve ob- 
jections, through political abuses, that would far 
outweigh the possible advantages, especially as it 
is yet to be shown that municipal operation of 
the English tramrnways has in itself substantially 
benefited the citizens. 

He suggests in conclusion that the solution of 
the problem for the United States be sought in 
closer legislative control, in the limitation of the 
term for which charters may be granted, in 
recognition of the value of franchises and pay- 
ment therefor, and in providing that rates of fare 
and other details of operation shall be matters of 
contract between city and company, to be deter- 
mined when the charter is granted, subject to re- 
adjustment at stated periods thereafter. 
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THE FREE-DISPENSARY EVIL. 


A STARTLING exposure of the abuses of so- 

called medical charity, as it is bestowed in 
city hospitals and dispensaries, is made by Dr. 
George F. Shrady in the June Forum. 

Dr. Shrady states, as the result of statistical 
study of the subject, that fully 50 per cent. of 
the patients who apply for free medical aid are 
totally undeserving of such charity. 

‘¢The main reason for this is that no effectual 
means are taken by the managers of these insti- 
tutions to correct the abuse. For the sake of 
donations and the ostensible good accomplished 
by the treatment of a large number of patients, 
these charities aré managed on the usual business 
principles of proving their right to be and to 
prosper on the assumed basis of demand and sup- 
ply. 

‘Tn New York alone there are one hundred 
and sixteen dispensaries, each one of which is 
vying with the other in propagating the worst 
form of pauperism. The public is being taught 
that nothing is more freely given than medical 
advice to any who may ask for it. The institu- 
tions in question are crowded daily by hundreds 
of well-to-do patients, who are encouraged to de- 
fraud the really poor and to cheat the charitably 
disposed doctor of his legitimate fee. All this 
goes on in spite of protests and in open defiance 
of all the laws of ordinary decency and fair play. 
The managers of these so-called charities, who 
virtually have the matter in their own hands, 
while openly pretending to deplore present condi- 
tions, are covertly combating every effort at re- 
form, on the ground of its impracticability.”’ 


A SAMPLE NEW YORK INSTITUTION. 


Dr. Shrady describes some of the abuses con- 
stantly practiced at one of the leading dispensa- 
ries in New York City, located on the west side, 
which has earned for itself the sobriquet of ‘‘ the 
diamond dispensary.” 

‘« For such as know its methods it is unneces- 
sary to ask the origin of such a designation. It 
has such a high reputation for the number and 
pecuniary ability of its patients that it would ap- 
pear to be rather a credit than a disgrace to re- 
ceive its outrageously misdirected charity. Such 
at least is the inevitable conclusions that may be 
based upon the large average of well-to-do peo- 
ple who claim daily the benefits of free medical 
treatment so lavishly and indiscriminately fur- 
nished to all who apply. For the sake of receiv- 
ing free advice, other matters are allowed to be- 
come of secondary consideration. Many of these 
visitors are from out-of-town districts, and will 
pay several dollars for car-fare, will ask for a 


written diagnosis of their disease and an extra 
prescription, and will then complain if they are 
kept waiting beyond the time for their return 
train. The examining doctor is content to ride 
to the dispensary in a horse-car: the patient 
comes and returns in a cab. It is no longer a 
joke to refer to the display of diamonds or the 
number of women clad in seal-skins in the pa- 
tients’ waiting-room. Nor does it appear to be 
unlikely that, in the near future, conveniences 
will not be required for checking bicycles and 
distributing carriage numbers in the order of the 
different arrivals.” 

The statement of an eye-witness is cited to the 
effect that two hundred applicants for medical ad- 
vice were admitted to the reception-room of this 
dispensary at one time, that nobody was turned 
away, that fully 50 per cent. of the applicants 
were well dressed, and 10 per cent. of them even 
finely dressed. Some of the women wore fur 
coats and fine millinery; more than half of the 
men bore no evidence of poverty. All alike ob- 
tained the free treatment supposed to be given to 
paupers, or ‘‘ poor persons.” 


OTHER INSTANCES. 


There seems to be no lack of testimony to the 
evils of the New York system. ‘A distin- 
guished professor” is quoted by Dr. Shrady as 
saying: 

‘‘T recall the case of a German family to 
whom I gave free treatment in the dispensary 
for five years, and then found out by accident 
that the head of the family paid taxes on $100,000 
worth of real estate. 

‘Another regular dispensary patient was a 
woman who was afterward ascertained to be the 
wife of one of the wealthiest and most prominent 
hardware merchants in the city. 

‘¢T can name a man, a resident of Fifth ave- 
nue, who came into an estate worth millions, and 
who used to take his child regularly to a dispen- 
sary to get free treatment. 

‘¢One day a woman came to me at the dispen. 
sary and requested free treatment. She was 
poorly dressed, and said she was unable to pay. 
I gave heraprescription. Afterward I found out 
that her husband had given her five dollars to 
pay for the very service that she obtained free.”’ 

‘¢ A hard-worked dispensary doctor’’ says: 

‘Tt is not a novel experience for one to meet 
at the theatre, or out riding on a wheel, the very 
patients who were too poor, forsooth, to pay a 
doctor, and hence availed themselves of dispen- 
sary treatment. In the clinic in which I am an 
assistant it is not an unusual thing for men to ask 
if their trouble would be aggravated by the use 
of a bicycle. One patient had the temerity to 
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ask me if horseback riding was likely to prove 
injurious.” 
THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 


While protesting that the management of these 
dispensaries has practically passed out of the 
hands of the men who might properly be sup- 
posed to have the greatest interest in them—the 
physicians who give their services—Dr. Shrady 
does not try to dodge the responsibility of the 
medical profession for the perpetuation of some 
of the worst features of the system. 

‘¢So long as one of the main objects of medi- 
cal teaching is to gain clinical material at all 
hazards, so long will the present evils be beyond 
the possibility of any immediate remedy by the 
profession itself. In fact, the dispensary in New 
York City which abuses medical charity the most 
of all is one that was founded by a millionaire 
with the avowed object of supplying illustrative 
cases, rich or poor, for the lecture-room of a 
neighboring medical college. Such material, it 
is true, is very necessary for educational purposes; 
but the ultimate and only benefit accrues to the 
medical school, whose interest it is to coax stu- 
dents to its doors, take fees for tuition, and over- 
load the medical market with aspiring young 
men whose very subsistence is denied them by per- 
sistently taking from them, by means of these false 
charities, every reasonable means of legitimate 
support. It is the old trick of blowing hot and 
cold with the same breath—improving goods, at 
the same time destroying their market value. 
With shame be it said, many of the appointments 
in dispensaries are secured with the understand- 
ing that certain public clinics shall be regularly 
supplied with patients who, as an equivalent for 
free treatment, are expected to appear before a 
medical class, submit to public examination, and 
be the text for a medical or surgical lecture. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and other teaching centres are 
more than well supplied with such schools, public 
and private, undergraduate and post-graduate, 
that claim the clinical material from the hundreds 
of ambitious medical satellites who seem to be 
satisfied with the merely nominal honor of a posi- 
tion in a self-constituted and conveniently expan- 
sive faculty. Much as the profession may object 
to the general unfairness of the lay managers of 
the dispensaries, it can never have a reasonable 
basis of compromise for necessary reforms until 
it manifests the intention of remedying one of 
the main evils of the system for which it is itself 
certainly and directly accountable.” 

As it stands, the dispensary system of our great 
cities seems to justify the appellation which Dr. 
Shrady gives it—‘‘a propagator of pauperism.”’ 


INSURANCE AGAINST NON-EMPLOYMENT. 


Gees recent extension of the insurance princi- 
ple to meet the evil of non-employment is 
the subject of an article by Mr. Paul Monroe in 
the American Journal of Sociology for May. Five 
experiments on this line have been inaugurated 
in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, and one in 
the United States. Most of the European at- 
tempts have either been instituted by the state or 
assisted by it. Two of the plans are compulsory, 
the remainder voluntary. The American enter- 
prise is on a purely commercial basis; it is lo- 
cated in Chicago, and is said to have the backing 
of ample capital and managerial ability. 

Mr. Monroe gives the following history of 
these various experiments: 

‘¢The city of Berne, Switzerland, took the in- 
itiative in January, 1893. This system, which, 
with some modifications, is still continued, is 
upon a voluntary basis. The city of St. Gall, 
Switzerland, established the second in June, 
1895, in conformity with a law passed by the 
canton St. Gall the previous year. This was a 
compulsory state system and was in operation for 
almost two years. By a plebiscite on November 
15, 1896, the system was abolished on and after 
January 1, 1897. This perhaps is the most in- 
structive instance. In the early part of 1896 a 
system similar to that of Berne was established 
in Cologne, Germany, to operate during the win- 
ter of 1896-97. This was initiated by private 
philanthropic agencies, but worked in connection 
with municipal agencies, and received a large 
municipal subvention. In May, 1896, under the 
auspices of the Bologna Savings Bank, a similar 
plan was adopted in Bologna, Italy, to become 
effective during the winter of 1896-97. In 1895 
the grand council of the canton Bale, Switzer- 
land, appointed a committee to investigate the 
subject and submit a plan. The committee re- 
ported the following year and elaborated a plan 
in greater detail than any previous one. Though 
the plan was approved, it has not yet been made 
compulsory as a governmental institution. Zu- 
rich and Lucerne have also taken steps toward 
formulation of similar systems. The Chicago en- 
terprise above referred to, which began business 
with the current year, is the last of these, and is 
upon a radically different plan. It is a purely 
commercial venture similar to the many mutual- 
insurance companies of the United States.”’ 

As regards the forms of invalidity against 
which insurance is given, the European schemes 
all exclude non-employment caused by sickness 
or accident, as these are generally covered by 
other forms of insurance; but the American 
workingman is not so fully protected, and hence 
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the Chicago enterprise admits these causes, but 
refuses insurance against loss of employment re- 
sulting from strikes, whether the persons thrown 
out of employment voluntarily participate in the 
strike or not. Negligence, incompetency, ine- 
briety, and all similar causes within the control 
of the individual are also excepted. 

The American system also provides that a 
change of occupation or location, without notifi- 
cation and approval, to an occupation or location 
more hazardous or uncertain as to permanency 
renders the contract voidable at the option of the 
association. Delinquencies in all cases forfeit the 
right to benefits. 

‘¢In the Swiss cases the insured must have 
paid premiums for six months, in Cologne for 
eight months. In the latter case there are re- 
quirements for inspection and cancellation of 
stamps used in the payment of dues. In the 
American plan the applicant for insurance must 
have had regular employment for the previous 
six months. Insurance in anticipation of im- 
pending discharge is a similar bar to benefits. 


PREMIUMS AND BENEFITS. 


‘¢The terms upon which the insurance is 
granted are of course much easier in European 
cases, where the government, private charity, or 
the employers, contribute; in some cases all 
three, in all cases at least two of these. The 
American system must be self-supporting and in 
the long run prove profitable to the promoters. 
In this association there is an initiation fee of 
$3, evidently to cover soliciting and incidental 
expenses. In Europe there is no initiation fee, 
but in Cologne payment of premiums for eight 
months and in Switzerland for six months is a 
prerequisite to participation. In all the Euro- 
pean systems benefits begin to accrue only after 
from five to seven days’ idleness. In the Amer- 
ican case they begin immediately, one day’s sick- 
ness entitling the insured to a proportionate 
benefit. 

‘¢ The size of the premium depends upon the 
amount of benefits given and upon the propor. 
tion of the support furnished by sources other 
than the premiums paid by the insured. From 
hoth reasons the premiums of the commercial 
enterprise are higher than those of the others. 
The commercial enterprise calls for a monthly 
payment of $1 by each insured onthe basis of a 
monthly salary of $30 or less, and from those 
insured on a basis of a salary in excess of that 
sum an additional amount each month equal to 1 
per cent. on the excess. The indemnity is pro- 
portioned to the premiums. While out of em. 
ployment the beneficiary receives one-half of the 
amount taken as the basis of the monthly salary 


upon which the policy was issued, for a period of 
not more than four months out of each twelve, 
beginning with the date of his certificate of en- 
rollment.”’ 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS. 


‘¢ The Chicago association provides that bene- 
ficiaries shall be further bound to pay upon de- 
mand a special assessment of such an amount as 
may be needed to pay the indemnities, benefits, 
or expenses of conducting the business, provided 
that such total additional assessment shall not 
aggregate, during the period of one year, more 
than one-fourth of the total amount agreed by 
the beneficiary to be paid during such year. It 
is specified that such assessment shall be made, 
if at all, only in the event of special and unfore- 
seen necessity, such as epidemics, disastrous 
fires, or unusual disturbances affecting earners 
of salaries. The explanation of this is that with 
all the other risks there are sufficient data in the 
experience of other insurance companies to fur- 
nish a basis of calculation, but there being none 
for the causes affecting the stability of employ- 
ment, such an elastic clause must be included. 
This, however, is a matter of no little impor- 
tance to the insured, and must be given full con- 
sideration in estimating the advantages and dis. 
advantages of the plan.” 


OTHER FEATURES. 


‘‘A further comparison of advantages reveals 
points of interest. In the first place, all of the 
systems make some provision for securing em- 
ployment for insured members when thrown out 
of work. The German and Swiss systems do 
this by means of local government bureaus. The 
Chicago association will work at first through 
several local employment bureaus, and in time 
will organize a special department of its own to 
serve this purpose. In all such cases there is no 
additional expense to the workman insured, 
though refusal of suitable employment renders 
void further claims. Thus an important social 
as well as private function is performed. 

‘«The superior advantages offered by the Chi- 
cago association in regard to sickness and acci- 
dent have been mentioned. In case of death it 
also provides that the heirs of the insured are en- 
titled to the total amount of monthly payments 
which have been paid in up to the date of the 
death. The only similar provision is in case of 
the Cologne society, where, if a person dies or 
becomes permanently disabled before he is enti- 
tled to draw an allowance, he or his heirs shall 
be entitled to the subscriptions paid during the 
current year—a provision of much less advan. 
tage than the previous one. In regard to per- 
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manent disability, provided for in the Cologne 
plan as above, the Chicago plan provides that for 
total disability from any cause not his own fault 
such beneficiary shall be entitled to the indem. 
nity for a term of twelve months: following the 
date of the beginning of the disability; provided 
further that all monthly payments due during 
that twelve-month period, and any sum which he 
may have before received as indemnity, shall be 
deducted therefrom. At the end of this twelve. 
month period the contract is to be considered 
dissolved. 

‘‘There is a savings feature in the Chicago 
plan which offers great financial advantage to 
the insured over and above those given in the 
European systems. It is provided that at the 
end of ten years from the date of his certificate 
of enrollment any beneficiary may cease pay- 
ments, and after sixty days’ notice to this effect 
may receive one-half the face value of all the 
money he has paid in as monthly payments, less 
any sum he may have received as indemnity. 
Upon similar conditions at the end of twenty 
years he is entitled to the entire sum paid in as 
monthly premiums. While this is less than the 
endowment life-insurance companies agree to do, 
yet, considering the risks covered by the com. 
pany, it is an additional feature of great attract- 
iveness.” 

The experience of these different organiza- 
tions has not been sufficient as yet to afford a 
basis for generalization, but the plans described 
by Mr. Monroe are certainly worthy of attention. 





CHILD LABOR. 


f hw employment of children in factories and 
mercantile establishments is the subject of 
an article by Miss Florence Kelley in the Chari- 
ties Review. 

As to the economic side of the problem, Miss 
Kelley shows that where the employment of chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age is effectively re- 
stricted, their labor is replaced, to a great extent, 
by the use of automatic machinery. Thus the 
additional outlay, if any is required, tends to 
take the form of a permanent improvement of the 
plant. Employers, however, still resist the re- 
strictive legislation, though in several industries 
the loss of child labor has been a positive advan- 
tage to the business. 


THE DANGERS. 


Looking at the matter from the children’s 
point of view, there can hardly be any question 
as to the righteousness of the restrictive laws. 
As Miss Kelley puts it: 

‘+ For their own sakes, and ultimately for the 


good of the community, the children should be 
taken from their work and placed in manual- 
training schools. Where they are, they are learn. 
ing nothing of value to themselves or to the in- 
dustrial community. In soap factories, for in- 
stance, large numbers of boys and girls wrap 
soap with fabulous speed. But after they have 
done this for six months, they are filled with dis. 
gust, not for this work only, but for all work. 
They have learned nothing, and they are suffer- 
ing from exhaustion of body and loss of mental 
and moral stamina. In sweatshops, bakeshops, 
wood-working shops, laundries, cutleries, stamp- 
ing works, and many other places, children not 
only suffer from this exhaustion and this revolt 
against all work, but are in danger of contract- 
ing consumption, by reason of their surround. 
ings, just as they contract in other places other 
maladies, determined by the nature of the mate- 
rials with which they work. 

‘Besides the danger of disease and exhaus. 
tion, the employment of children involves extra- 
ordinary risk of accident. Most railway compa. 
nies, steel companies, and many other concerns. 
require parents to sign a release for every child 
employed, agreeing to bring no suit in case of in- 
jury to the child while at work. 


MORAL PERILS. 


‘«Those who come into contact with young 
boys, either in reform schools or when they have 
been merely discharged by employers upon the 
general ground of dishonesty, are amazed at the 
reckless way in which lads are intrusted with 
money, not only in stores, where there is some 
supervision, but upon the street, on the way to: 
buy stamps at the post-office or to make a deposit 
in bank. During the performance of these er. 
rands there is no possibility of supervision, and 
children unaccustomed to handling money are 
beset with temptations, to which many of them 
yield. The rehabilitation of a boy who has suc- 
cumbed to this entirely unwarrantable tempta- 
tion is a matter of the greatest difficulty; and, 
for many a boy, the future is permanently dark- 
ened by this premature strain upon his childish 
moral fibre.”’ 

FAMILY LIFE. 


‘¢ From the point of view of the philanthropist, 
the twofold question which arises as to the effect. 
of the prohibition of the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age is, first: How will 
this affect the family? And second: What would 
be the effect of such prohibition upon the morals. 
and ultimate character of the children? 

‘‘As to the family, the earnings of young chil- 
dren are never sufficient to make the difference 
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between pauperism and self-dependence. Where 
the family depends upon the work of young chil- 
dren, it depends also upon help from public or 
private relief agencies, or both. To withdraw 
the earnings of all the children under fourteen 
years of age need therefore only increase, to 
some extent, the quantity of relief already re- 
ceived. If this were arranged in the form of 
scholarships for attendance at a manual-training 
school, it might prove a boon for the whole 
future of the family so provided for, as well as 
for the child. 

‘‘As to the moral effect upon the child of 
removing it from work, up to fourteen years of 
age, this depends upon the manner in which it is 
_ provided for in the interval. If we can arrange 
to abolish the growing body of incompetent men 
and women, by educating all the boys and girls 
into competence in manual-training schools, we 
surely need not fear the moral effect upon the 
rising generation.” 


CHILD LABOR DIMINISHING. 


In Illinois, at least, child labor in factories is ¢ 


diminishing in consequence of the rigid enforce- 
ment of the factory law, so that in 1896 there 
were but 37 children in each 1,000 of employees. 

Miss Kelley states the result of her study as 
follows: ‘‘The presence of children in manu- 
facture seems to be of less importance, both to 
their fellow-employees and to their employers, 
than it is usually assumed to be. The injurious 
effect of the work upon the children themselves 
cannot, however, be too strongly stated; and 
the younger the child, the greater the probable 
damage, whether from the physical, the moral or 
the industrial point of view.”’ 





THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL SCHOOL. 


(;" of the most important topics to be dis- 

cussed at the forthcoming Milwaukee 
meeting of the National Educational Association 
will be ‘* The Rural School Problem.” Prof. D. 
L. Kiehle of Minnesota contributes to the June 
number of the Hducational Review a paper in- 
tended to bring this subject to the attention of 
persons likely to be interested, preparatory to 
the report of the committee which will be con- 
sidered by the Association at its meeting in July. 

As to the question whether there is a distinctive 
rural school problem, Professor Kiehle finds an 
answer in the divergent social conditions existing 
in town and country. 

‘‘The difference between town life and country 
hfe is not one of gradation, but of kind. The 
basis of the former is social; while the basis of 
the second is the soil. In the first, social inter- 


ests, in co-operative industries, in intellectual, 
religious, and esthetic provisions, make up the 
whole life. Out of this come the culture, im- 
provement, and happiness that characterize town 
life. The people are in immediate contact with 
each other, through personal intercourse, through 
periodicals, newspapers, and books, so that no 
special attention need be given to dissemination 
of thought. The social organism has made each 
member one with the whole, and the light which 
shines shines for all.” 

Agricultural life, on the other hand, tends to 
make people live apart and to labor alone. The 
power and disposition to social organization are 
not cultivated. 


COUNTRY LIFE AND EDUCATION, 


This American country life gives form to the 
education of the children in various ways : 


‘¢], There being no social or industrial unit as a 


basis, the school district appears as only an aggre- 
gation of farms and families as circumstances 
suggest. The result is that a great number of 
these districts are too small for an economic ad- 
ministration. In states as old and rich as New 
York and Ohio from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
of the schools have an enrollment of ten pupils or 
less. In this there is great waste. 

‘2. There is anabsence of a governing public 
sentiment such as in the city controls boards of 
even inferior character. School meetings are 
collections of individuals, and officers represent 
themselves rather than the people. 

‘¢3. There is no high educational ideal. Social 
life stimulates culture. The soil demands sow- 
ers and reapers. The soil governs. 

‘¢4, Accustomed to the independence of indi- 
vidual effort, the people refuse to delegate author- 
ity, even to gain the higher ends dependent upon 
organization. They wish to select their own 
teachers without limitations. They are restive 
under supervision. While no city would think 
of having schools without supervision, if rural 
schools were left to themselves the most of them 
would dispense with it. Hence, a low grade of 
teachers, frequent changes, short terms, and ir- 
regular attendance. 

‘¢5, In an age when results are proportionate 
to co-operative and organized energy, it occurs 
that country districts are sure to have the high- 
est school taxes and the most meagre returns for 
expenditure, compared with the towns and cities.” 

In all this, as Professor Kiehle truly says, there 
is a distinct break between the towns and the 
country, and a condition that sets apart the rural 
school problem by itself. The cause is social, 
hence the remedy must address itself to social 
conditions. 
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THE LACK OF QUALIFIED TEACHERS. 


The teacher, of course, is the substance of the 
problem of the rural school. Put a good teacher 
in every school, and there is an end of it. Pro- 
fessor Kiehle insists that this ideal state of things 
should be kept constantly in view, but he recog- 
nizes the difficulties. 

‘‘That this problem can be solved, and the 
country be given qualified teachers, appears in 
the histories of Germany, France, and of our 
neighbors in Canada. 

‘‘Why then not in the United States? The 
difficulties are peculiar to our form of govern- 
ment. It is not that, even with present facili- 
ties, teachers cannot be secured. The supply is 
quite in advance of the demand. The principal 
hindrances are these : 

‘¢], There is no demand in rural schools for 
continuous service. The most of rural schools 
call for short terms of service, and for a part of 
the year. Hence, the only persons who can 
make such engagements are those who make 
teaching an adjunct to something more reliable. 

‘©2. The people of the country are accustomed 
to individual independence, without compromises 
that come from organization. Hence, they are 
restive under a system that takes from them the 
right to say who shall teach their children, and 
what their children shall study. 

‘¢3, The same spirit rejects a supervision that 
imposes restraints and substitutes the judgment 
of one man for the individual judgments of the 
many. This spirit asserts itself through all the 
forms of the school organization. Beginning 
with the county superintendent, he is commonly 
selected by party politics. As a political super- 
intendent, he must represent the people. He 
must please them in the discharge of his duties— 
not in their better judgment, their deeper con- 
victions, nor the views of the intelligent few, 
but the selfish impulses of the crowd. Of course, 
this strikes at the root of the whole system.”’ 





DENMARK IN AMERICA. 
[* the Midland Monthly for July Mr. E. 8S. 
White writes about a Danish settlement in 
lowa numbering about 5,000 people—the largest 
community of this nationality, he says, in the 
United States. 

‘Tf a ‘bold peasantry,’ contented and happy in 
homes of their own, is the hope of a nation’s per- 
petuation, the United States need not regret the 
coming of the descendants of the Vikings. Their 


conservatism and love of order may not form a 
large part of the balance-wheel of American soci- 
ety; but they do constitute a part that, it is safe to 
say, will not fly to pieces in any ordinary trial.” 


Most of these Danes have been in the country 
less than twenty years. Many of them came 
without a cent and hired themselves out to Ameri- 
can farmers. 

‘¢Tt has been an interesting study to watch the 
steady rise of these young men, some of them in 
time buying their employers’ farms. In Jack- 
son township, Shelby county, within a. radius of 
about two miles, can be found five farms of two 
hundred or more acres each, belonging to Danes 
who, twenty years ago, were considered very 
poor. In the settlement are a number of Danish 
farms of over five hundred acres each. When 
we consider that these men came here unable to 
speak our tongue, unfamiliar with American cus- 
toms and laws, unused to the products of Yankee 
inventive genius, and withal, lacking the al- 
mighty dollar and the Danish krone, their success 
must be declared phenomenal. 

‘«The secret of their advancement seems to lie 
in their unceasing industry and rigid economy. 
Every nook and corner of their land is carefully 
cultivated. _Unproductive ‘points’ and ridges 


‘upon which so many farmers shower nothing but 


curses are treated to load after load of fertiliz- 
ing elements. Nothing is wasted. Sometimes, 
however, this spirit of thrift reaches a degree not 
sanctioned by wsthetic horticulture. On a cer- 
tain road leading through the settlement lives a 
man whose home life seems no less a ‘ glad, sweet 
song’ from the fact that his front yard is planted 
to onions ! 

‘¢ No less rapid has been the reward of Danish 
talent engaged in pursuits other than agriculture. 
Every town of any size in the district in question 
has flourishing stores managed by Danish mer- 
chants. Nearly all trades have some Danish fol- 
lowers. Many of our teachers are Danes or 
Danish Americans. The county superintendent 
of Shelby, for example, is a graduate of the 
Iowa State Normal School, being a Dane. 


GOOD AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


‘¢ As regards good citizenship, no fault can be 
found with the Danish people. They are a think- 
ing class, as a rule, and know something of cur- 
rent events and the issues of the times. The 
average Dane votes as intelligently for a member 
of Congress as he voted for a member of the 
Danish Rigsdag. As to party allegiance, the 
Danish voters are about evenly divided between 
the Democratic and Republican parties. There 
are also a few Populists among them. It is a 
rather strange fact that the Lutherans are, with 
few exceptions, Democrats, while the Baptists 
are Republicans. The prohibition question in 
Iowa, in some degree at least, accounts for this 
peculiar alignment—the Baptists opposing beer, 
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the Lutherans favoring it. It was a small 
Lutheran boy that summed up the political situa- 
tion in this poser: ‘Cleveland’s for beer, ain’t 
he ?  3t 


CUSTOMS OF THE FATHERLAND. 


‘¢ Here and there we see: reflections of life as 
it is on ‘the old sod.’ Few houses there are not 
surrounded by poplar trees, or unprovided with 
a small vineyard and neatly kept garden. Great 
flocks of tame pigeons fly about the buildings; 
the squabs, or young pigeons, constitute a dish 
much relished by the Danes. ‘Eat, drink and 
be merry’ suits the Dane, who is nothing if not 
sociable and hospitable. In summer, the men in 
the fields have lunch at eight o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and also at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Home-made beer supplements whatever of the 
genuine article is consumed; and the average 
Dane is not decidedly averse to the latter. It is 
the natural thing to expect, for the peasantry of 
Europe are beer-drinkers universally.”’ 


THE CHINESE WOMAN. 

M COURANT contributes an interesting 

« paper to the Revue des Deux Mondes deal- 
ing with Chinese womanhood. The writer be- 
gins by recalling the fact, too often forgotten in 
the Occident, that China is a vast continent con- 
taining many races only bound together by a 
curious old-world civilization, the main princi- 
ples of which differ but little. 


HER BIRTH A MISFORTUNE. 


Thus, all over China woman per se is consid- 
ered of small account. The birth of a daughter 
is regarded as a punishment sent from Heaven for 
some fault or crime committed in another life. 
The Chinaman whose first child is a girl consid- 
ers himself a very unfortunate man. Still, the 
little daughter is in this case, at least, treated 
with considerable ceremony, and a month after 
the birth mother and child hold a kind of recep- 
tion of friends and relations, who bring the in- 
fant presents. Butan air of subdued melancholy 
pervades the proceedings, and whereas in the 
case of a boy the young mother is led solemnly 
to the ‘‘ Hall of the Ancestors,’ there to burn in- 
cense and exorcise evil spirits, nothing of the 
kind is done in the case of a girl child. 

Some of the names given to Chinese girl 
babies are very pretty and poetic. If the child 
fixes its eyes on some agreeable object the name 
is considered found—‘‘ Lovely Cloud,”’ ‘‘ Scented 
Leaf,” and so on. These names are dropped 
when the littie girl reaches her seventh year, and 
a more pretentious literary appellation is chosen 


instead, though the immediate relations continue 
to call her by her first name. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Chinese women always nurse their own chil- 
dren. The idea of giving them cows’ milk or 
goats’ milk would be exceedingly repugnant to 
them. Notwithstanding the contempt in which 
girl children are held, they are carefully looked 
after in a superior Chinese household, being pret- 
tily dressed in yellow, red, or green, these being 
considered the three fortunate colors. Their 
heads are entirely shaven, with the exception of 
three tufts of hair, which are always plaited and 
tied up with a red silk thread. Their favorite 


‘game is battledore-and-shuttlecock, played with 


the feet. On the whole, Chinese parents are 
very indulgent and kind to their children, 
especially until the latter attain the age of reason. 


THE BANDAGING OF THE FEET. 


The Chinese girl first feels the disabilities of 
sex at the age of seven, for she is then separated 
from her brothers, and battledore-and-shuttlecock 
becomes a pleasure of the past, owing to the fact 
that she is then expected to submit her poor little 
feet to the bandaging process which is in time to 
turn them into the ‘‘ golden lilies’* considered so 
desirable in every class in China. Indeed, even 
in the orphan schools established by both Catho- 
lic and Protestant missionaries, the Chinese girl 
children implore their kind friends to bandage 
their feet, for they are well aware that otherwise 
they will not be able to marry among their own 
people. What may be styled the little-foot cus- 
tom, widespread though it be, does not. obtain all 
over China. The Manchus, who are the sov- 
ereign race of China, have never bandaged the 
feet of their women; but although it is not un- 
usual to see a Manchu marry a Chinese woman, 
it is extremely rare to see John Chinaman marry 
a Manchu lady. 

EDUCATION. 


Chinese girls are very highly educated. They 
are taught by governesses and women professors, 
who go from house to house, and every effort is 
made to turn them also into good housewives and 
well-bred women of the world, for probably no 
country has retained so many ceremonious usages 
as has China. In China there are no such things 
as girls’ schools or colleges. The education of a 
young Chinese lady is entirely conducted at home, 
and the curriculum comprises reading and writ- 
ing, literature, poetry, music, drawing, and em- 
broidery. No attempt is made at religious edu- 
cation, but each child naturally accompanies his 
or her parents to the temples and takes part in 
the domestic sacrifices. 
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MARRIAGE, 


A Chinese proverb declares that marriage is 
the most important thing in life, and as soon as a 
Chinese girl has attained her twelfth year her 
parents begin to look out for a suitable part:, and 
once he is found a solemn betrothal takes place, 
which cannot be annulled without grave conse- 
quences to one or other of the two parties. The 
engagement often takes place some months before 
the marriage itself, and not infrequently children 
are informally affianced almost in their cradles. 
So important is the marriage question considered 
that post mortem unions are very frequent, and a 
man who has had the misfortune to lose his son 
before the latter was married looks out for a girl 
of about the same age who died at about the 
same time, and one of the bodies is dug up and 
transported to where the other has been put, and 
thus, according to their friends, they have not 
been born in vain. Their families become duly 
related, a useful fact of which they both take ad- 
vantage whenever they are able to do so. 


THE GERM OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Occasionally, but very rarely, a girl refuses to 
be married to the man chosen for her, and some 
years ago it was said that there existed in south- 
ern China an association called the Society of the 
Golden Iris, entirely composed of young girls 
who had sworn that they would commit suicide 
rather than marry against their wish. Astrology 
plays a certein part in marriage arrangements, 
and the astrologer also fixes the day and the hour 
which is considered propitious for the ceremony. 
John Chinaman never sees his betrothed until she 
is actually his wife; indeed, until she is at home. 
She is handed over to him closely veiled, and his 
first real sight of her is during the reception 
which follows the simple ceremony. 


MOTHERS- IN-LAW. 


Once married the Chinese woman becomes a 
portion of her husband’s family. She must no 
longer pray to her own ancestors, but to his; 
when her parents die she only goes into slight 
mourning, and she becomes in very truth the 
daughter of her husband’s father and mother. 
If aman divorces his wife he is obliged to give 
back everything he received with her, and ac- 
cordingly divorces are, on the whole, rare. 


A POETICAL SYNONYM FOR INFANTICIDE, 


Millions of Chinese girl children have been 
‘married to the river spirits,’’ but now that 
there are so many foreign religious agencies at 
work, the average father prefers to simply leave 
his child in some convenient spot where it can be 
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found by some kind-hearted nun or missionary. 
Even in those families where the girl children 
are not destroyed or lost at birth they are early 
disposed of, either as servants to wealthy fami- 
lies or as wives to those lower middle-class par- 
ents who wish to find a cheap helpmeet for their 
son. 


SILVER IN CHINA. 


HE use of silver in China forms the subject 

of a valuable article in the May Annals of 

the American Academy of Political and Social 

Science. The results of the investigation made 

by Mr. Williams tend to entirely overthrow the 

contention of the silver men that in China the 

white metal has maintained its stability. The. 

history of silver currency in China, according to 
Mr. Williams, has been as follows: 

‘¢The relative value of gold and silver has ex- 
hibited in China the same steady and regular 
depreciation of silver as measured in gold as in 
the Western world, with the difference that the 
change from 4 of silver to 1 of gold to 15 and 
then to 30 of silver to 1 of gold, which has 
taken thirty centuries in the West, has taken but 
five in China. The same change has taken place, 
but it has been more rapid. 

‘In the beginning of the Ming Dynasty, A.D. 
1368, as Rev. Peter Hoang, a Chinese priest of 
the Kiangsu Mission, asserts, 4 ounces of silver 
were then equal tol ounce of gold.” Neither 
China nor the West had then felt the influence 
of the discovery of America. In 1574 the im- 
port of silver had become so large that 7 or 8 
ounces of silver had the value of 1 ounce of 
gold. At the end of the Ming Dynasty, whose 
porcelain is among the greater glories of the 
ceramic art, gold, by 1635, had become ten 
umes as valuable as silver. In the time of 
Kanghi (1662-1723) more than ten ounces of 
silver went to an ounce of gold. Under Chien- 
lung (1736-96) it became much cheaper, 20 
ounces exchanged for an ounce of gold. A re- 
covery followed, and in 1840 silver was eighteen 
times cheaper than gold. With the opening of 
trade in this decade silver rose to fourteen times 
the value of gold, and maintained for twenty 
years a nearly even value. The Chinese gov- 
ernment in keeping the accounts of its gold- 
mine operations still used, as late as 1890, a ratio 
of 13:6. This is not the only instance in which 
a government has adhered to an antiquated ratio. 

‘‘In 1873, according to Mr. W. S. Wetmore’s 
statement when publishing his index numbers, 
gold was at a ratio of 16:2 in 1866, at Shanghai. 
or 162 taels of silver per bar of standard weight 
(10 taels), from which it rose in March, 1893, to 
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261 taels or about 60 per cent. It has since ap- 
preciated, in regular proportion, with its advance 
in the West.” 

FLUCTUATIONS OF OTHER CURRENCY. 


The local and national currency of China is 
not silver, but copper cash. The regulation of 
this latter, its mintage, often suspended for years, 
and its abundance or scarcity, is a constant topic, 
Mr. Williams says, of viceregal memorials and 
imperial rescripts, the usual Chinese conservatism 
being displayed and the usual difficulties incident 
to fluctuation in a metallic currency being en- 
countered. 

‘¢So far from enjoying a condition of blissful 
calm as to its standards of value, silver, cash and 
paper, I have seen as many and as constant refer- 
ences to their fluctuating relation in the ten years 
in which I have read the Peking Gazette as in the 
thirty in which I have read American newspapers, 
and due to a like cause, the fall in silver.” 


JAPAN’S NEW LAW CODE. 


HE most valuable paper, perhaps, in the 
Arena for July, which, by the way, is a 
virile number and readable throughout, is on the 
new civil code of Japan. It is contributed by a 
learned Japanese jurist, Dr. Tokichi Masao. For 
many years, as all persons in any wise informed 
about Japanese affairs are well aware, the Japa- 
nese government had desired above all things to 
secure a revision of the humiliating treaties with 
the great powers of the western world, under 
which, among other things, those powers have 
maintained their own judicial establishments in 
Japan in connection with their consulates. It 
was perceived a long while ago by the Japanese 
that the revision of these treaties and the estab- 
lishment of full Japanese jurisdiction on Japa- 
nese soil must await the adoption by Japan of a 
code of law based upon some European system. 
Says Dr. Masao: 


THE RIVAL SYSTEMS. 


‘¢ There were three such systems—the Anglo- 
American, the French and the Germanic Roman 
—each offering itself for adoption. Mr. Yeto 
Shimpei, who became the Minister of Justice in 
1872, seems to have had a personal preference 
for the French system. He called to his assist- 
ance some of the most eminent jurists of France 
and entered upon the work of drafting a code. 
At the same time he established in Tokio a law 
school known as the ‘ Department of Justice An- 
nex Law School,’ in which French law was 
taught by those same jurists whom he had called 
from France. About this time there was also 


established in the University of Tokio a law 
school in which instruction was given chiefly in 
English law. It was while teaching in this uni- 
versity law school that Mr. Henry T. Terry (a 
new York lawyer and an alumnus of Yale Col- 
lege) wrote his memorable book on English law, 
designed especially for the use of Japanese law 
students. From henceforth ‘Terry’s Leading 
Principles of Anglo-American Law’ became as 
familiar to them as are ‘ Blackstone’s Comment- 
aries’ to the law students of this country. 


BENCH VERSUS BAR. 


‘‘ Thus, side by side there existed in Tokio 
two law schools in which two distinct systems of 
law were taught—the English and the French. 
The primary object of the Department of Justice 
in establishing the French law school being to 
make it a training school of judicial officers, the 
students of that school were, upon graduation, to 
render, for a limited number of years, an ob- 
ligatory service to the government in the-various 
capacities of judges, magistrates, and prosecuting 
attorneys. On the other hand, the University 
of Tokio being a strictly independent institution 
in which learning is pursued for the sake of 
learning, the graduates of the university or Eng- 
lish law school were at entire liberty in their choice 
of professions. Naturally enough the majority 
of these did not wish to enter the same service 
which the graduates of the other school were 
obliged to enter as a matter of fulfillment of con- 
tract. Thus it happened that the bench was re 
cruited from the French law school, while the bar 
was recruited from the English law school. 
This state of affairs lasted for about twenty 
years, during which time there was also estab- 
lished a German law school in the University of 
Tokio. Those who know something about the 
rivalry that existed in ancient times between the 
Sabinians and the Proculians, or even about the 
rivalry which exists to- day between the Yale 
method and the Harvard method, between the 
Waylandians and the Langdellians, can readily 
imagine what intellectual competition was carried 
on between these three Japanese law schools rep- 
resenting three distinct systems of law.”’ 


FINAL REVISION. 


A committee to draft a code had been ap- 
pointed in 1870. It worked twenty years and re- 
ported in 1890. Its work was strenuously and 
successfully opposed in the Japanese Parliament, 
on the ground that it had gone too far ia pro- 
visions which would Europeanize the Japanese 
status of persons and the law of succession— 
these matters affecting family relationships being 
of course always extremely delicate. At length 
a new committee was appointed to further revise 
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this draft code, and it was instructed to report in 
1897. The new committee included representa- 
tives of the three different European systems, 
and they made careful comparison of numerous 
bodies of codified law. 

‘‘Ags representing the French system they con- 
sulted the codes of Louisiana, Belgium, France, 
Holland, Italy, Portugal, and Spain. As repre- 
senting the German system they consulted the 
codes and laws of Austria, Montenegro, Prussia, 
Saxony, Switzerland, and the draft civil code of 
the German Empire. As representing the Eng- 
lish system they consulted the leading American 
and English reports and treatises, the draft civil 
code of New York, and the codes of California 
and British India.” 


CHARACTER OF THE NEW CODE. 


A large part of their work was completed in 
1896, and it has now been adopted by Parlia- 
ment. Says Dr. Masao: 

‘In its general arrangement the new code fol- 
lows what-the German jurists call the Pandekten 
system. It is divided into five general parts. 
Part I. is called ‘Sdsoku,’ or General Laws, and 
deals with persons, natural and artificial, as the 
subjects of rights; with things as the objects of 
rights; and with juristic acts as setting rights in 
motion. One cannot help being astonished at 
and gratified with the remarkable extent to 
which Prof. Holland’s view as expressed in 
his book on jurisprudence seem to be adopted 
in this part of the code. Part II. is called 
‘Bukken,’ or Jus in Rem, corresponding to the 
Sachenrecht of the German code and dealing 
with possession, ownership, etc., etc. Part III. 
is called ‘Jinken,’ or Jus in Personam, cor- 
responding to the Forderungsrecht of the Ger- 
man code, and dealing with general law of 
obligations, with obligations arising ex contractu, 
quasi ex contractu, and ex delicto. The general 
law of obligations is taken largely from the 
Forderungsrecht of the Swiss code. The law 
of contracts and torts is taken entirely from the 
English law. Parts IV. and V., dealing with 
the family law and the law of successions re- 
spectively, have not as yet been published, for 
reasons already indicated. 

A FAMOUS YEAR IN JAPANESE HISTORY. 


‘¢« Such is the new civil code of Japan, adopted 
by the Imperial Parliament in its session of 1896. 
Truly, the year 1896 has been an eventful year 
for Japan. The war with China had brought 
glory to her arms. Formosa and numerous 
other islands had been added to her possessions. 
The insurgents of Formosa had been pacified. 
The treaties with the leading nations of the 
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world had been revised, providing for the abol- 
ishment of the disgraceful extra-territoriality 
régime in Japan, to take effect, however, upon 
the taking effect of the new civil code. The 
last and greatest event of all, the new code was 
adopted. With equal propriety, then, the Em- 
peror Mutsuhito might have joined Justinian in 
proclaiming: ‘ Imperatoriam Majestatem non so- 
lum armis decoratam, sed etiam legibus opportet 
esse armatam, ut utrumque tempus et bellorum 
et pacis recte possit gubernari!’ ” 


MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


‘ad the Young Woman for June Mrs. Sarah 
Tooley contributes an interesting sketch of 

the popular novelist, Miss Beatrice Harraden, 

who has returned on a visit to her native land : 


BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


‘‘Tt was in Hampstead that Miss Harraden 
was born in 1864, although not in the house in 
which she now lives. Her father’is a native of 
Cambridge, and is a well-known East India mer- 
chant trading with Bombay ; but music beguiles 
Mr. Harraden’s leisure, and he is the adored 
companion of his clever daughters, and between 
him and the subject of this sketch there has al- 
ways been very peculiar sympathy. It is from 
her mother that Miss Harraden gets a mixture of 
races, of which she is very proud, Mrs. Harraden 
being of Swedish Cashmerian extraction. She 
received her early education at a local high 
school, studying later at Dresden and at Chelten- 
ham College, where she spent five years, after- 
ward coming to London, and at Bedford Collegn 
finished studying for her degree. Miss Harraden 
eventually graduated as B.A. of London Univer- 
sity in classics and mathematics, taking honors 
in German. It was as a relief from this severe 
strain of study, aggravated by the reading of 
hard books of German philosophy, which, with 
the works of Herbert Spencer, were her great 
delight, that she learned to play the violoncello.” 


ANOTHER STORY OF CONSOLATION. 


She always had a craze for writing, and sent 
her stories in to Blackwood’s Magazine. Mr. 
Blackwood sent them back at first, with encourag- 
ing words, and finally delighted her heart by 
pulishing one of them. But the story which made 
her famous—‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night ’— 
was rejected by Mr. Blackwood. 

‘«Mr. Blackwood rejected the manuscript of 
this book—not, however, because he did not 
recognize the power of the story, but because he 
thougit it too sad to please the public taste. 
Finally Miss Harraden disposed of the copyright 
of her famous book to Messrs. Lawrence & 
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Bullen for a mere trifle—glad, indeed, to get it 
published at any price.” 

The story, however, ‘‘caught on” like wild 
fire, and adds one more to the long list of warn- 
ings as to the worthlessness of the judgment of 
even the most experienced publishers. 


WOMAN WRITER AND WOMAN’S. RIGHTER. 


Miss Harraden, according to Mrs. Tooley, 
seems to be a very sensible woman, for she has 
no patience with the drawing-room puppet ideal 
of woman, and is indeed a woman’s writer with- 
out phrase. 

‘«The writings of Shelley and of Ibsen, with 
their note of freedom for woman and due recogni 
tion of her true place in the economy of nature, 
appeal strongly to Miss Harraden, the keynote 
of whose character is, as we have before said, a 
love of freedom and a hatred of the unmeaning 
and useless conventionalities of society. She 
loves the bohemian life, with its greater oppor- 
tunity for development of original character, and 
says that she has not written of drawing-rooms 
and the life of society because they have never 
attracted her, and she prefers to remain ignorant 
of them. She is fond of wandering in other 
lands, and has traveled a good deal on the Con- 
tinent alone. As Miss Harraden sometimes says, 
when summing up her ‘ enormities,’ ‘I am every- 
thing which my friend Mrs. Lynn Lynton hates, 
and yot she loves me.’ 


HER SOJOURN IN CALIFORNIA. 


‘¢ During the last year or two Miss Harraden 
has found in southern California a health resort 
exactly suited to her tastes ; but it is a mistake 
to suppose, as has been often done, that her per- 


manent home is there. In order to get a com- 
plete change for her mind, she went out for a 
visit to some old friends, who had lately taken a 
lemon ranch, and finding the life so interesting, 
she remained there for a long spell, and will 
probably return again. 


RANCH LIFE. 


‘¢ Her life in California is no mere dream of 
idleness, for Miss Harraden is ‘a_ practical 
farmer,’ I was about to say, but she comes very 
near it, for she planted a large number of the 
trees on the ranch, does a good deal of the prun- 
ing and gathering, and is clever at constructing 
fences, and of course she can harness a horse, 
and turn her hand to almost anything needed 
inside the house—a necessary accomplishment 
for any lady who lives on a ranch where female 
servants will not stay.” 
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HOW ENGLISH HISTORY. IS NOT TAUGHT IN 
ENGLAND. 


1S MILLER MAGUIRE’S lecture on the 

‘¢ National Study of Military History” is 
reported at length in the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution for May. It is a very 
remarkable paper, and one calculated to give 
Englishmen much cause for serious talk. The 
following is an extract: 

‘¢In England it is scarcely any exaggeration 
to say that in most schools history is not taught 
at all. I saw in the Z7imes, a few weeks ago, 
this statement from a ‘work manager :’ ‘ Is it not 
strange that a boy, aged fourteen, should be able 
to pass through all the standards with distinc- 
tion without being taught one word of geography 
or history? I have considerable experience of 
London school board boys soon after they leave 
school, and it is seldom that I can find one who 
has learned any history or geography.’ Having 
read this grave indictment, I went to a board 
school myself with General Sim, and I found 
that the statement was only too true; not one 
boy in any standard had been taught one word 
of history. The school was in a poor district, 
and the boys had read some history stories 
in the course of ordinary reading lessons, but 
they never had been taught anything about Eliza- 
beth, or Nelson, or Wellington, or our army in 
Europe or in Asia. National pride, glory and 
fame, honor and prowess, were to these poor vic- 
tims of scholastic pedantry merely empty sounds. 
Were it not that occasionally they glanced at il- 
lustrated papers through the shop windows of the 
Strand, these future voters on the dearest inter- 
ests of 400,000,000 of the human race would 
not ever have attained to even a glimmering idea 
of what the word empire means. This is a most 
ignominious state of things; most disgraceful to 
school managers and likely to be dangerous to the 
state. I venture to assert that these poor little 
waifs and strays of the sordid civilization of our 
slums would have followed with the keenest in- 
terest any good lecture about our sailors and sol- 
diers and their deeds; and I say, too, from along 
and extensive acquaintance with the very poorest 
of our people, that when the boys went home to 
tea or supper their parents would gladly have 
heard the stories retold. Why not try to elevate 
them? Why not give them good examples? 
Why not supply them with some noble impulses? 
Why not fill their young souls with patriotism? 
Why not imbue them with pride in England, 
pride in London, and then perchance they might 
at last take a pride in themselves. Religion be- 
ing excluded, historic examples alone could con 
vince them that, ‘unless above himself he cau 
erect himself, how poor a thing is man!’” 














NEWMAN AND RENAN. 


CURIOUS and interesting contrast between 

Cardinal Newman and Ernest Renan is 

drawn by the Rev. Dr. William Barry in the 
National Review (London) for June. 

Dr. Barry says at the outset: 

‘¢ Plutarch has written ‘Parallel Lives;’ and 
history, no less than drama, delights in contrast 
and coincidence. But seldom, perhaps, did it 
execute in this line a stroke so remarkable as 
when, in the month of October, 1845, and al- 
most on the same day of the month, it led John 
Henry Newman to the door of the Catholic 
Church while Ernest Renan was issuing thence, 
and bidding his early faith an everlasting fare- 
well. We may figure to ourselves the 9th of 
October as a famous and a fatal day in that year, 
shining for Catholicism with brilliant light and 
setting in deep shadow. Who can draw up the 
balance of such loss and such gain? No one, so 
far as I am aware, has attempted it hitherto; yet 
if we knew how the account stood, we might see 
our way to resolve many of the questions which 
divide and torment us. For these two men, al- 
though never meeting in the body, nor acquainted 
with each other’s writings, were in fact rivals 
and antagonists—parallel and opposed; each had 
fought the battle of belief and unbelief in his 
own bosom; together they summed up the tend- 
encies of an age. And in variety of gifts, in 
personal romance, in the influence which went 
forth from them and subdued more than one gen- 
eration, who shall say that they were greatly un- 
equal?” 

THEIR LITERARY STYLE. 

Dr. Barry finds the most striking resemblance 
between the two men to lie in their mastery of 
style : 

‘¢ Newman has long been recognized as one of 
the crowned and sceptred kings of English prose 
literature, without a competitor save Ruskin; 
but as a spiritual teacher, a light in the world of 
religious development, he is by far the greatest 


that has risen up during our century. On the 
other hand, which among illustrious French 


writers has excelled Renan? I speak of the 
supreme French achievement, again of prose, not 
of poetry; and I call to mind Chateaubriand, 
George Sand, Victor Hugo—these are the highest 
modern names—but can we praise them beyond 
the choice, and music- breathing, and exquisite, 
and endlessly cunning artist who, by a secret 
known to himself and none other, has combined 
the Celtic and the classic eloquence, stolen the 
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hearts of friends and enemies, hidden the charm of 
his persuasiveness in words as simple as they are 
touching, and given to a phrase or an epithet 
power so strange that, once heard, it never will 
be forgotten ? What a specious miracle is here, 
and how slight a value do we set on Hugo’s 
chaotic splendors when this enchantment has 
taken hold of us! But such was Renan. He 
has wrapped himself in the cloak of the wizard 
Prospero, borrowing for the nonce his staff and 
magic volume, not unsuccessfully. Now, if we 
should think of Newman as Ariel, a spirit most 
delicate, detached, and filled with heavenly light, 
the terms of our comparison would not be 
wanting.” 


DIFFERENCES IN METHOD. 


Of the divergences in the two men’s mental 
habits, Dr. Barry says: 

‘¢One is intent upon the human element, busy 
about evidence which would tell in a court of 
law, lynx-eyed to seize upon discrepancies in de- 
tail, minute, punctilious, microscropic; and thus 
he is sure that the truth may be ascertained, or 
not at all. To Oriental narratives, written with 
child-like good faith and unsuspecting simplicity, 
our critic, just because not critic enough to know 
the deepest principles of his art or science, applies 
a cast-iron rule which not even Western writers, 
though literal and exact, have always obeyed. 
If he takes into account the supernatural, it is 
only that by means of it he may dash the story 
in pieces; an inspired volume must be perfect as 
a dictionary of dates, or a biographical memoir, 
drawn up with a view to the requirements of 
Gibbon or Voltaire. The first and last question 
is not moral, religious, personal; nor has it any 
concern with conscience, except on the score of 
veracity.” 

‘¢ How mach more in accordance with the laws 
of life is Newman’s proceeding? He does not 
look for this perfect and obvious agreement in 
writers so variously endowed, so little dependent 
upon one another, whose minds were dazzled with 
the great illumination, and possessed and over- 
come hy the recent memory, of their unparalleled 
master. The tone of prophecy is abrupt; its 
words are dark sayings; it is a collection of 
sibylline leaves, not rhetoric unfolding a theme 
to our leisurely comprehension. And the plainest 
seeming tale or narrative in the Bible must, from 
the nature of the case, be prophetic: ‘Thoughts 
beyond their thoughts to those high bards were 
given.’ Weare at Nazareth or Jerusalem, not 


on the Hill of Mars, or walking with Socrates on 
the road to the Pirzeus.”’ 
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THE CENTURY. 

EPRESENTATIVE topics in the departments of 
fine arts, sports, and politics are ably treated in 
the July Century. The opening article by John C. 
Van Dyke is devoted to William Hogarth and is one of 
the series of studies of the ‘‘Old English Masters.” The 
writer characterizes Hogarth as one of the four great 
originals in old English painting, the other three being 
Gainsborough, Constable, and Turner. ‘ Hogarth was 
the first, and some there be who do not hesitate to say 

he was the greatest of them all.” 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s description of ‘‘ The Churches 
of Poitiers and Caen” contains much valuable and 
instructive criticism of the Norman Romanesque in 
architecture. 

‘““These Norman Romanesque churches are grander 
and more virile than their contemporaries of the south. 
And if you think them less interesting because less 
peculiar, this merely means that they form a more in- 
tegral part of that long chain of architectural develop- 
ment which, beginning with the simple pagan basilica, 
ended in the Gothic magnificence of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.” 

There are two spirited accounts of hunting big game. 
The first, by H. W. Seton-Karr, is concerned with 
Africa and India and is full of curious information 
about the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the tiger as 
they appear in their native haunts. 

Shifting the scene to Venezuela, Mr. William Willard 
Howard gives us a glimpse of the native South Ameri- 
can tiger, specifically known as the jaguar, perhaps the 
fiercest beast that now remains at large on the western 
hemisphere, with the possible exception of our own 
western grizzly bear. 

An article by W. A. Baille-Grohman describes the 
various sports of the seventeenth century. The quaint 
illustrations suggest the universal popularity of the 
chase in those times. The article is largely devoted to 
the hunting customs of France and Germany, where 
hunting was even more in vogue than in England. 

A brief article by Joseph B. Bishop enforces the duty 
of American citizens in the presence of the evil of boss- 
ism in politics. This writer urges the speedy enrollment 
in all our large cities of voters who favor good city 
government, without regard to party. ‘There is only 
one way,” he says, ‘‘ by which we can get good govern- 
ment, and that is to work for it, not only one year, but 
every year, and to work for it harder than the bosses 
and their followers do.” 

Among the serial features of the Century are Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell’s popular historical novel, ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,” Gen. Horace Porter’s ‘*Cam- 
paigning with Grant” (which in this number covers 
the fall and winter of 1864), and Mrs. Catherwood’s 
romance of ‘‘ The Days of Jeanne d’Arc.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell writes a graphic de- 
scription of ‘‘Play in London,” which is made still 
more graphic by Mr. Pennell’s clever pictures of typical 
sights in London streets. 

Dr. A. L. Benedict, in ‘‘Open Letters,” discusses some 
of the ‘‘ Dangers and Benefits of the Bicycle,” intimat- 
ing that the former have been greatly exaggerated, and 
that the bicycle does most meritorious service in pro- 
viding physical exercise for the classes most in need of it. 


HARPER'S. 


ROM the July number of Harper’s we have 

selected Gen. Forsyth’s stirring account of ‘‘ Sheri- 

dan’s Ride” and Mr. Howeils’ study of ‘‘The Modern 
American Mood,” for quotation elsewhere. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., continues his sketches of 
“The Celebrities of the House of Commons,” including 
in this month’s group Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Parnell, and others, and making a side excursion 
into the House of Lords, in which he devotes consider- 
able attention to Lord Salisbury, the Earl of Rosebery, 
and the late Lord Denman. 

This month’s installment of Poultney Bigelow’s 
‘““White Man’s Africa” is entitled ‘‘ Natal: a Colonial 
Paradise.” Of the British colonies, Mr. Bigelow thinks 
that Natal is the one in which he would most willingly 
spend his declining years. ‘‘ It has more honest savagery 
and more complete civilization than any other part of 
South Africa. It is amagnificent monument to English 
courage and English capacity for administration.” 
Natal is the Rhode Island of South Africa. It hasa 
white population of about 45,000, to 450,000 natives, or 
one white man to every ten black. Its whole area is 
less than half of New York state, about 20,000 square 
miles, while its greatest length and breadth is about 
150 miles. 

Dr. Henry Smith Williams, whose knowledge of 
scientific progress seems to be truly encyclopedic, be- 
gins this month a survey of ‘The Century’s Progress 
in Physics,” his first paper being devoted to the ‘“Im- 
ponderables.” He shows how a century of experiment, 
calculation, and controversy has sufficed to reduce all 
the ‘“‘imponderable fluids” of our ancestors to “ mani-' 
festations of motion among particles of matter;” but 
after all this is only a phrase, and the modern physicist, 
as Dr. Williams points out, in displacing these ‘‘im- 
ponderable fluids,” has been obliged to substitute for 
them an all-pervading fluid which he terms the ether, 
and he thinks of this ether as having no weight. Thus 
he has in fact got rid of the many imponderables and 
substituted for them a single imponderable. 

Captain James Parker, U. S. A., contributes an article 
on the Military Academy at West Point considered as 
an element in the system of national defense. Captain 
Parker clearly shows that the West Point graduates 
are admirably fitted for the work of organizing volun- 
teers. Ten years ago we had in the United States plenty 
of men and officers who had received their training in 
the civil war, but now very few of these men are avail- 
able, just as very few of the veterans of the War of 1812 
were available at the beginning of the Mexican War in 
1846. We then depended upon the military academy 
graduates just as we should have to do again. Captain 
Parker assumes that 16,000 officers would be needed to 
organize, drill, and command the 400,000 volunteers that 
would be raised for war, and he thinks that the inter- 
ests of the country demand that at least half of these 
officers, or 8,000, should be military academy gradu- 
ates. 

The ‘“Editor’s Study” protests against the snub to 
the professions in the Grant monument ceremonies in 
New York City. Invitations to participate in this 
affair were confined to the field of politics, official life, 
and military rank. 
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SCRIBNER’S. 


N another department we have quoted from Judge 
I Howland’s ‘“‘ Undergraduate Life at Yale” in the 
July Scribner's. 

The fifth paper in the series, entitled ‘‘ The Conduct 
of Great Businesses,” is devoted to the modern business 
building. The writer, Mr. J. Lincoln Steffens, shows 
that in the evolution of the sky-scraper both capital 
and labor have been the losers. 

‘‘Competition and progress reduce the one to two or 
three per cent. a year, the other to $1.50 a day. But the 
same forces stir up brains and strengthen character; 
they develop a sky-scraping builder, earning $50,000 a 
year, whose name is an advertisement for the buildings 
he puts up, out of a master mason who began life as a 
bricklayer. And the end is not yet; our cities, as their 
ragged sky-lines show, will be rebuilding for many 
years tocome. The grind between capital and labor 
will go on, while the financier, the architect, the builder, 
the manager—the brains of business enterprise—will 
grow and profit mightily.” 

The Marquis of Dufferin writes about John Cabot, 
the anniversary of whose voyage of discovery has just 
been celebrated at Bristol, England, and in Canada. 
As the Marquis truly says, Cabot’s little-noticed voyage 
in 1497, though in itself less meritorious as an enterprise, 
has had more far-reaching consequences to the human 
race than all the exploits of Columbus and his followers 
put together. Nevertheless the lives of the Cabots, 
both John and Sebastian, his son, are involved in mys- 
tery. We only know that John Cabot, though called 
in his patent a citizen of Venice, was really a provincial 
Genoese, who was granted the freedom of Venice after 
a residence there of fifteen years. We donot even know 
what brought Cabot to England, though it is pretty 
certain that he became a permanent resident of Bristol, 
where his son Sebastian was born. The details of the 
voyages of the Cabots have been made familiar recently 
in various newspaper and magazine articles, occasioned 
by the four hundredth anniversary celebration the 
present year. 

Mr. C. D. Gibson’s paper on * London” this month 
pays a tribute to the London dowager. ‘‘ The London 
dowager, although often severe in appearance, is very 
kind and interesting. Her name has been for years on 
the most exclusive visiting lists, and she could tell you 
more about the people in the room than the servants 
themselves. Sitting often alone, and apparently neg- 
lected, she is not an object of pity, nor has she merely 
the habit of going about. She is a much-needed mem- 
ber of society and she is very happy. She is the social 
historian. She gives her candid and much-valued 
opinion on a new engagement, and can tell who the 
young people’s ancestors were. She is so interesting 
that it is easy to overlook her often ridiculous clothes 
and over-display of jewelry, and to see beneath her 
false bang a true and accomplished woman.” 

Walter Crane describes William Morris as ‘‘a singu- 
larly sane and what is known as a ‘level-headed’ man.” 
He cared much for his convictions ; his love for the 
beautiful was almost a passion; he had a clear and 
intense artistic and poetic perception. These qualities 
have been noted frequently by other writers, but the 
strong sense of humor in Morris of which Mr. Crane 
speaks was a less-known trait of the poet. Although he 
excluded humor from his own work, he seems to have 
had a keen appreciation of it in the work of others. 
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Mr. Crane says that among his favorite books were 
Mark Twain’s ‘ Huckleberry Finn” and the ‘ Uncle 
Remus” of Joel Chandler Harris. He was also an 
admirer of Dickens. 


McCLURE’S. 


N our department of ‘Leading Articles of the 
Month” will be found quotations from the article 
entitled ‘“‘ The Smallest Republic in the World.” 

The Rev. D. M. Ross contributes a character sketch of 
the late Professor Henry Drummond. Among Drum- 
mond’s most lovable traits was a certain kindly humor 
which never deserted him. At Christmas, 1895, he sent 
his friends as a Christmas card a photograph of himself 
in a bath-chair, with these words written in pencil un- 
derneath: ‘The descent of man.” 

Mr. Ross is undoubtedly right in regarding as one of 
the chief characteristics of Professor Drummond his re- 
markable catholicity—as he terms it, ‘‘his singular free- 
dom from theological provincialism.” 

‘He uses the language, not of the sects or schools, but 
of Christendom. He is as readily understood in Sweden 
and Germany asin Scotland and America. He had a 
wide experience of human life. He had traveled in 
nearly every country on the globe and been in contact. 
with all grades of civilization and culture. He had been 
a lecturer on science and a city missionary; he had been 
an African explorer and an itinerant evangelist; he had 
preached to the denizens of the slums and to the flower 
of the aristocracy of Britain; he had been the friend of 
workingmen and the companion of statesmen.” 

McClure’s this month presents several interesting 
life portraits of Andrew Jackson, with an introduction 
and comments by Charles Henry Hart. Some remi- 
niscences of Jackson are contributed by his grand- 
daughter, Rachel Jackson Lawrence. 

Hamlin Garland concludes in the July number his 
series of studies of General Grant’s life, having brought 
the narrative up to the siege and capture of Vicksburg. 
Grant was now numbered among the great command- 
ers of the world. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


ee HERE we have quoted from Professor 

Woodrow Wilson’s article on ‘* The Making of a 
Nation” in the July Atlantic. - 

Mr.Edward Waldo Emerson contributes some interest- 
ing correspondence between Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
John Sterling during the years 183944. Emerson, it 
seems, never saw Sterling, although the two men 
enjoyed a friendship of some five years. It was Carlyle 
who made Sterling known to Emerson and told the 
latter of Sterling’s great admiration for his writings. 
John Sterling was an English poet who died half a 
century ago, and most of whose work is hardly re- 
membered even in England. With both Emerson and 
Carlyle he seems to have had much in common. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR LEGISLATORS ? 


Mr. E. L. Godkin writes on the decline of modern 
legislatures. As tothe actual decadence of these bodies 
in influence, somuch has been said of late that Mr. 
Godkin’s statements will hardly be disputed anywhere. 
The suggestions of remedy are more interesting. He 
calls attention to the fact that most of the constitutional 
conventions which have been held in this country retain 
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the respect of all good citizens and do their work 
creditably. It is still regarded as an honor for a man 
to have a seat in these bodies. What, he asks, makes 
the difference between the constitutional conventions 
and the meeting of the state legislatures? In the first 
place, the constitutional convention as a rule meets only 
ence in about twenty years, and men who would not 
think of serving in an annual or biennial legislature 
are ready to sacrifice their personal convenience to the 
public interest by serving in frequent conventions. 
Besides, if the constitution is adopted it is understood 
that it will continue in operation without change for 
the best part of a lifetime. And finally its conclusions 
will be scrutinized by the public and will not be put in 
force without adoption by a popular vote. Mr. Godkin 
concludes, therefore, that the meetings of legislatures 
should be much rarer than at present, say once in five 
or ten years, and that the number of members should 
be reduced. More important still, however, he urges 
the adoption of the referendum for legislation. In his 
view this is the only remedy now in sight which is 
considered worthy of serious attention. 
NEW ENGLAND FARM LIFE. 

It is a doleful picture indeed which Mr. Alvan F. San- 
born presents of ‘‘ The Future of Rural New England.” 
If one were to base his reasoning exclusively on the 
facts which Mr. Sanborn gives in the first part of his 
article concerning a certain township in the interior of 
one of the New England states (not, it should be said, 
an altogether typical township), his conclusions as to 
the future of such a region and such a population could 
not be other than intensely pessimistic. Mr. Sanborn, 
however, in the May Atlantic, pictured a very different 
sort of New England community, and the hopefulness 
of the reader as to the general situation will depend 
altogether on the relative impression made by each of 
these two articles. Mr. Sanborn himself seems inclined 
to take the more optimistic view and to find in the im- 
provement of communication and the extension of sub- 
urban life the ultimate key to the farming problems of 
New England. Bué he asserts that the typical New 
England community is not a farming town at all, but a 
manufacturing town, and such a community will be the 
subject of the next chapter in his series of studies. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Dr. Kate H. Claghorn, believing that full justice has 
never been done by Americans to the character of Ed- 
mund Burke, takes the centennial anniversary of Burke’s 
death as an occasion for reviewing his achievements in 
statesmanship, and particularly his relation to Ameri- 
can affairs. She shows that Burke was a special stu- 
dent of the American people and all the conditions of 
their life, even before his advocacy of the American 
cause. 

Professor W. J. Ashley writes on ‘‘ Jowett and the 
University Ideal.” Incidentally to his subject he re- 
marks that American university expansion, so marked 
a feature of the last quarter of a century, is now slack- 
ening under the strain of business depression. Aca- 
demic revenues are shrinking; new endowments are 
rare; the number of students is about stationary, and 
enlargements or improvements calling for great ex- 
penditures are commonly postponed. Professor Ashley 
makes it clear, as a university man of English training, 
that he is by no means a convert to the elective system 
as pursued at Harvard, preferring the group plan of 
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studies, which we believe is more nearly approached 
at Johns Hopkins University than elsewhere in this 
country. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE Cosmopolitan for July is an important num- 
ber. It opens with the first of Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s papers on present conditions in India, this paper 
dealing with the plague. We have reviewed it more 
fully inour ‘‘ Leading Articlesofthe Month.” The editor, 
Mr. Walker, has the courage in his introductory note 
to ask why the British people should spend a sum esti- 
mated at a hundred millions of dollars in celebrating 
the completion of the Queen’s sixtieth year on the 
throne, when that money would have saved the lives of 
millions of the Queen’s subjects who are starving to 
death in India, and the frontispiece of the number sets 
in contrast the statue to Victoria in Bombay and two 
hideous groups of starving natives. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has made a new rendering, 
in marvelously beautiful English verse, of the Rubdai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam. The Cosmopolitan has secured 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s version and prints a portion of it 
this month, promising another installment of it in the 
August number. The literary critics will naturally oc- 
cupy themselves with a close comparison of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s work and that of Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Professor Harry T. Peck of Columbia contributes 
the fourth paper in Mr. Walker’s series on modern edu- 
cation. Mr. Peck loves controversy and is always ready 
to knock the chip off the shoulder of any over-confident 
champion. His article is a brave but scarcely conclu- 
sive assault upon the aims and tendencies of education 
in general, asking us to believe that education is bad 
rather than good for the masses of the people, and that 
we should narrow rather than broaden the scope of 
educational work. What Professor Peck is really argu- 
ing against is the wrong kind of education—that is to 
say, the attempt to make certain prescribed educational 
methods and standards fit the needs of of all sorts and 
conditions of men. Of course what is wanted, and what 
could but benefit any nation or race, is the kind of edu- 
cation that would give to every individual an appropri- 
ate training and development for his place and work in 
life. Myr. Walker contributes some notes on Professor 
Peck’s paper, in which he sets forth the democratic 
as against the exclusive claims to educational opportu- 
nity. 

Two attractive papers hold up in singular contrast 
two phases of religious life. The one, by Miss McCahe, 
tells of the Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity and their 
busy life among the people in prisons, hospitals, and 
schools, and in all sorts of charitable and neighborly en- 
deavor. The other, by Mr. Sweeney, tells of the monas- 
teries built by the monks of the orthodox Greek Church 
on the rocky heights along the northern border of 
Greece. The monks who built these marvelous retreats, 
unlike the Sisters of Charity, have fled from active con- 
tact with human life and its exigencies, and on the tops 
of their inaccessible crags measure out their supposed 
lives of superior holiness. Both articles are extremely 
well illustrated. 

Mr. Reginald de Koven contributes a very frank and 
readable article entitled ‘‘ The Genesis of Comic Opera,” 
which reveals many things that many people will like 
to know about the way in which such a creation as 
‘Robin Hood,” for instance, is invented, elaborated, 
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and presented to the public. These are by no means all 
of the features of a very instructive number of the Cos- 
mopolitan. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
HE Chautauquan for July has several features of 
a rather lighter and more summary character 
than we are accustomed to expect in that magazine. 
Dr. Theodore L. Flood writes an entertaining account 
of a tour around Chautauqua Lake, mentioning the 
various points of interest, and giving the reader who 
has never visited that American summer Mecca a real- 
istic impression of the scenic beauties to be found there. 
His article is fully illustrated. There is also a descrip- 
tion of life “‘At Sea on the Atlantic” by Henry Hall, 
which will be read with almost equal interest by those 
who have crossed the ocean and by those who hope some 
day to do so. Maurice Thompson offers some practical 
suggestions for “‘An Inexpensive Summer Outing.” 

Among the more serious features of the number are 
William Ellroy Curtis’ sketch of ‘‘The Seven Chief Jus- 
tices of the United States,” Mr. G. Eastman’s account of 
“The Greco-Turkish War,” and Charles Barnard’s brief 
study of Nikola Tesla, the eminent young electrician. 

‘‘Born in eastern Europe, it is interesting to observe 
that Tesla’s speeches and writings are examplespf clear 
and vigorous English. He can explain in tHe purest 
technical language his inventions to the understanding 
of men of science, and yet speak to plain folks in Eng- 
lish that is simple, direct, and touched with a Shakes- 
perian flavor, as if he had gone to the right source for 
his models.” 

Foster Coates has an entertaining article on the 
‘Farmers’ Club of New York City.” The membership 
of this club numbers only sixty, but among these are 
many millionaires and men of national reputation in 
other callings than that of the farmer. 





FRANK LESLIE'S. 


N Frank Leslie’s for July Mr. John P. Ritter has 

an interesting illustrated article on ‘‘The Heroes 

of the Neutral Ground ”—the local militia organiza- 

tions of the Revolutionary War in Westchester county, 

N. Y. The region traversed by Mr. Ritter’s article is 
rich in historical associations, 

In the series of articles on American universities and 
colleges, Syracuse University is described by Jennie M. 
Bingham. This institution, while overshadowed by its 
neighbor, Cornell, and by other large eastern universi- 
ties, has lately had considerable growth, both in stu- 
dents and material resources, and it seems to be doing 
very solid and meritorious work. 

Mr. Arthur Patterson gives a thrilling account of the 
process of ‘“‘broncho busting” as he observed it in New 
Mexico. 

The articles on ‘The Markets of the Mediterranean,” 
by Margaret C. Mulhall, and ‘Banana Growing,” by 
A. James Miller, lend a semi-tropical flavor to the con- 
tents of this number. This is intensified by the hunt- 
ing stories about crocodiles told by Col. Nicholas Pike 
and Captain E. R. Penrose. 

Says Colonel Pike: ‘‘The colored races all through 
the East are fond of hunting the crocodile, and they 
seldom resort to firearms. They say that if one is shot 
or wounded in the water, he is lost to them. They pre- 
fer to attack it by land.” 
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GODEY’S. 


HE July Godey’s, like most numbers of that peri- 
odical, is made up with special reference to the 
wants of women readers. ‘‘Some Women Writers of 
Canada” is the subject of an article by M. Bourchier 
Sanford, which conveys a great deal of information 
about Canadian literary women of all ranks. Several 
of these Canadian women have made careers for them- 
selves in the United States in newspaper and magazine 
work. The first Canadian novel, the writer states, was 
published in England in 1784. It was from the pen of 
Mrs. Frances Brooke, wife of the chaplain of the garri- 
son at Quebec. 

Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams sketches several nota- 
ble types of the present generation of colored women in 
America, showing that work of importance and merit 
is being done by these representative women of their 
race in various professions; as teachers and trained 
nurses these women seem to have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. 

In an article on ‘California Poets at Home,” Eliza- 
beth A. Vore and J. Torrey describe the haunts of such 
writers as Joaquin Miller, Ina Donna Poolbrith, Grace 
Ellery Channing-Stetson, Charles F. Lummis, Rose 
Hardwick Thorpe, and Madge, Morris, Wagner. 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


N the Ladies’ Home Journal for July Clifford How- 
ard tells ‘‘How Dolly Madison Saved the Declara- 
tion of Independence” in 1814, when President Madison 
and his household were compelled to flee from the cap- 
ital because of the British invasion. This is how it hap- 
pened : 

“Tt was at this moment, just as she was in the act of 
hurrying away, that Dolly Madison was seized with an 
inspiration that will ever cause her name to live in the 
heart of every true American. She stopped to think 
that she had packed up all of the valuable personal and 
official papers of the President. The records were safe. 
Was there anything more? What if the White House 
should be burned? Did it contain anything of value 
to the government that she had neglected? The Decla- 
ration of Independence? In a flash she called to mind 
this most precious of all documents. Carefully treas- 
ured in a case apart from the other papers it had been 
overlooked in the worriment and confusion. It must be 
saved at all hazards? Without a moment's hesitation 
she turned and rushed back into the house. 

““*Stop! for Heaven’s sake, stop!’ cried her friends, 
vainly endeavoring to intercept her. Regardless of 
their commands, regardless of her danger, the brave 
woman sped to the room containing the treasure for 
which she was willing to sacrifice her life. Without at- 
tempting to open the glazed door of the case she shat- 
tered the glass with her clinched hand, snatched the 
priceless parchment, and, waving it exultantly above 
her head, hurried to the door, where she entered her 
carriage and was rapidly driven away in the direction 
of Georgetown.” i 

Mr. George W. Smalley writes on ‘‘ The Personal Side 
of the Prince of Wales.” In characterizing His Royal 
Highness Mr. Smalley finds the secret 6f his character 
in his genuine kindness. The Prince’s pérsonal popu- 
larity is well-nigh universal. Mr. Smalley comments 
on his well-known liking for amusements, his social 
qualities, his domestic traits and his interest in Amer- 
ican affairs. 









. THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


Mr. William George Jordan presents in a novel way a 
number of the salient statistical facts in the develop- 
ment of ‘‘The Greatest Nation on Earth,” i.e., the 
United States. “Each paragraph in his article and each 
important statement is represented pictorially, and in 
this way a whole volume of information about the ma- 
terial and intellectual progress of our country is con- 
densed into two pages of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 
I* Lippincott’s for July Mr. Oscar Herzberg says in 
his article on ‘‘The Evolution of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising:” 

‘* At present about two hundred million dollars are 
expended annually in the United States in newspaper 
advertising. The art has become a science. Advertisers 
everywhere recognize that it is founded on psychologic- 
al principles, and that the man who studies his fellows 
and knows them thoroughly makes the best advertiser. 
In the future individual advertisers will probably do 
less newspaper advertising, for they will have learned 
to make what they do more effective and thus require 
less to accomplish a given object. This will not make 
the bulk of advertising less, for coincidently with a 
better understanding of the subject more people will 
advertise.” 

Mr. H. H. Bowen describes the system of ‘“‘ Quarantine 
for Cattle” established by the United States. The 
three quarantine stations on our Atlantic coast are in 
the vicinity of Baltimore, Boston and New York respect- 
ively. That of New York is at Garfield, N. J. There 
about seventy animals are in quarantine weekly. The 
station is run under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. The term of quarantine varies; cattle 
are kept for ninety days, in which period any un- 
developed .disease is expected to appear; sheep and 
swine are detained only fifteen days. At the end of 
their respective quarantines the animals leave the 
station and_the sheds are then disinfected. 

Lippincott’s publishes an article by Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, who was in Bombay while the bubonic plague 
was at its height. Dr. Clark says that one of the most 
melancholy sights in Bombay at this time was the 
hovering of the vultures over the towers on which the 
Parsees expose the bodies of the dead. 


MUNSEY’S. 

NE of the interesting features of the July Mun- 
sey’s is an articleon ‘The Personality of Poe,” 
by Mr. Appleton Morgan, president of the New York 
Shakspere Society, who has made an exceptionally 
thorough investigation of the poet’s life. Mr. Morgan 
encountered much contradictory testimony regarding 
Poe’s drinking habits, but on the whole saw no reason 
to doubt the evidence of the hospital record in Balti- 
more, and the resident physician’s and other statements 
made at the time of Poe’s death, to the effect that the 
dying man was not under the influence of liquor. 
Whatever Poe’s habits may have been, the story that he 
died of delirium tremens seems to be absolutely with- 

out foundation. 

The Hon. William L. Wilson, author of the existing 
tariff law, writes a brief article in criticism of the 
Dingley bill. Mr. Wilson calls attention to the increase 
in our total exports for the year 1896 as a promise of in- 
dustrial growth if unchecked by a return to extreme 
protection. r 


The Hon. Carroll D. Wright says concerning ‘The 
Practical Value of Art:” 

“Tf industry to-day had nothing more to do than the 
furnishing of the simple necessities of human life, it 
would have little field for expansion, and would offer 
meagre opportunities for employment. Life would bea 
burden, so dull and monotonous would it be. Trade, 
as we understand it, would cease, and commerce be- 
come a thing practically unknown. But industry 
flourishes because it is not limited to the production 
of things that are needed for food, raiment, and shel- 
ter. It is because art has come in to increase the wants 
of the race that trade and commerce flourish. Art car- 
ries industry beyond our actual wants, and calls upon 
it to supply those things which make for social prog- 
ress. The future expansion of industry and of com- 
merce, the future elevation in the character of the em- 
ployment of all classes, the increase of their earning 
capacity, the opportunity of increasing the standard of 
their environment—all depend upon the cultivation of 
the industrial arts.” 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE annual “recreation number” of the Outlook 
(June 5) is especially attractive. It contains a 
group of illustrated articles on ‘‘Country Roads and 
Inland Waters,” by Dr. Henry van Dyke, J. Cleveland 
Cady, Charles R. Turner, Henry H. Moore, Mary Tracy 
Earle, Charles Ledyard Norton, the Rev. Walter Laid- 
law, Ernest Ingersoll, and W. W. Ellsworth. These 
articles are full of practical hints for those whose chief 
study at this time of yearis the planning of vacation 
trips. Helpful suggestions are offered concerning wheel- 
ing, boating. camping, fishing, and other forms of sport. 
There is also a sensible editorial in which the modern 
American ‘out-of-doors movement” is hailed as an 
emancipation from slavery—‘‘the opening of the door 
into a larger and richer life.” 

Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘Story of Gladstone’s Life” enters 
with the current installment on the period of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s service as Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Palmerston’s cabinet of 1860. The illustration of this 
series is most elaborate. The scenes in and about Ha- 
warden Castle and park, and the various portraits of Mr. 
Gladstone himself are all of the freshest interest, and 
in America, at least, no such presentation has ever be- 
fore been attempted. 

The first of two papers entited ‘“‘How to Study an 
English Cathedral,” by Helen Marshall North, appears 
in this number, with views of Durham and Salisbury 
cathedrals. 

Mr. Mabie contributes a sympathetic appreciation of 
Mr. James Lane Allen, @propos of the recent publica- 
tion of ‘The Choir Invisible,” which in Mr. Mabie’s 
opinion is ‘‘as genuine a work of art as has come from 
an American hand.” 

“Tt shows not only the moral insight and the con- 
structive power ofatrue artist, but it is immersed in an 
atmosphere of beauty. One reads the story for the 
story’s sake, and then one rereads the book out of pure 
delight in its beauty. So obvious is this quality that 
the reader is in danger of forgetting that its flush on 
the page is the sensitive tremor of the spirit at the heart 
of the book. Other stories have given us the heroism, 
integrity, honesty of the best American character; this 
book gives us its chivalry—the finer effluence of these 
basal qualities.” 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
ESCRIPTIVE articles in the July number of the 
New England deal with the scenic features of 
localities as far apart as Martha’s Vineyard and Arizona. 
It is one of the noteworthy qualities of the New Eng- 
land that it does not consider itself restricted by its 
name to the treatment of purely provincial subjects. 
The article in this number on the ‘Casa Grande” of 
Arizona is one of the best accounts that has ever been 
published of that interesting ruin. 

“The ruin is unique, in that it has a clear historical 
record of over two centuries, and it is probable that a 
century and a half before, when the first Europeans 
entered the country which is now the United States, it 
was in much the same condition as when the padre 
Kino said mass within its ancient walls. More than 
this, it is the sole survivor in this country, so far as 
known, of its time and of a type of house structure 
which is nearly the highest attained by any American 
tribe, although there is reason to suppose that this type 
was once widely distributed throughout the region 
where this remnant is found. This position gives it a 
peculiar value and a certain interest that does not per- 
tain to other remains in the southwest.” 

An article by George Ethelburt Walsh embodies con- 
siderable information about submarine cables and cable- 
laying. It may surprise some American readers to 
learn that the United States now figures very slightly 
in the construction and ownership of these cables. In 
Europe, says Mr. Walsh, there are at least fifty con- 
cerns that make submarine cables, but in the United 
States, strictly speaking, no ocean cables are manufac- 
tured. And yet it was to the inventive genius and 
energy of Americans that the first Atlantic cable owed 
its existence. 


THE BOOKMAN. 
HE sixth paper in the series on ‘‘ American Book- 
men,” by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, appearing in the 
July Bookman, deals with a group of American histo- 
rians of whom Prescott and Parkman are representa- 
tives. 

‘Tt must be frankly admitted that, as a name to con- 
jure with, Prescott’s has lost much of its potency. With 
Bancroft in a greater and Motley probably in a lesser 
degree, is he not now counted among the writers about 
whose work, since it is supposed to be read by every- 
body, itis safer not to ask too many searching ques- 
tions? Parkman’s popularity, on the other hand, is 
waxing rather than waning. His themes may have 
something to do with it, his nearness in method and 
spirit to our own time something more. As between 
Prescott and Parkman, the living American historian 
to whom the first place is most generally accorded to- 
day has no hesitation in saying that the reality in Park- 
man’s work makes the difference in his favor. ‘In read- 
ing Prescott’s account of the conquest of Mexico,’ says 
Mr. Fiske, ‘one feels one’s self in the world of Arabian 
nights; indeed, the author himself, in occasional com- 
ments, lets us see that he is unable to get rid of just 
such a feeling.’ Modern research has shown that many 
of the statements made by Prescott on what he accepted 
as good authority were merely such tales as one should 
expect from the land of Don Quixote. Parkman, as 


Mr. Fiske has suggestively pointed out, had the un- 
speakable advantage of dealing with a life upon which 
it was possible for him to look with his own eyes before 
he was deprived of their use. 


” 
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THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


N the July Midland Col. John W. Emerson tells 

some of General Grant’s experiences while an officer 

in the regular army, statidned at Fort Vancouver, Ore- 

gon, in 1858. Grant’s farming venture there, like most 

of his business experiments, proved a failure. Toomany 

others planted potatoes at the same time, and there was 
an over-production of that staple. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington’s work at Tuskegee is de- 
scribed by Susan Sands in an illustrated article. 

Two descriptive articles are devoted to the southwest- 
ern country—“ Across Country in a Van,” by Miss Mary 
A. Scott, and “Our American Egypt,” by Charles C. 
Coulter. The latter describes the cliff-dwellers of Utah 
and Arizona. 

In another department we have quoted from Mr. E. 8S. 
White's ‘‘ Denmark in America.” 





THE ARENA. 

HE July number of the Arena is trenchant and 
vigorous, with no hint of summer lassitude from 
beginning to end. Elsewhere we quote extensively 
from an article on the new civil code of Japan. The 
number opens with a couple of papers on Wall street. 
that are at once instructive and amusing. Mr. Henry 
Clews, himself a distinguished member of ‘‘ The Street,” 
descants upon the past, present, and future of that 
famous centre of financial influence in a strain of un- 
qualified reverence and admiration—quite as some ven- 
erable church official might write of the history and 
aims of his denominational missionary society. Mr. 
Clews, in this amiable paper, gives much useful infor- 
mation about the ways of bulls and bears—ways which 
seem to him altogether righteous and beneficent, and 
something of which might reasonably be told to the 
great outside public for whose benefit Wall street toils 
so unselfishly. One would never guess from this article 
of Mr. Clews that there are people who do not believe 
that the scientific evolution of the principle of ‘selling 
short” is one of the truest and noblest factors in modern 
civilization; and Mr. Clews ends his article with glow- 
ing prophecies that Wall street will be able in the not 
distant future to conquer: Lombard street and bring the 
universal money centre to this side of the ocean. He 
exults in this notion as if it were confessedly the chief 
and crowning aim of all sincere American patriots. 
This is not the sort of article one is accustomed to find 
in the Arena. We must confess that we read it with a 
surprise that grew steadily from the first paragraph to 
the closing sentence. But the Arena is not sold out to 
Wall street, after all. The editor, Dr. John Clark Rid- 
path, who has given Mr. Clews the eight pages that his 
article required, follows with one of his own entitled 
‘““The True Inwardness of Wall Street,” in which he de- 
votes fifteen pages to as unsparing and caustic an ar- 
raignment of Wall street and its methods as has been 
printed in a long time. Mr. Clews might well be ac- 

corded a chance to reply in the August number. 


POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC PAPERS, 


The Hon. Charles A. Towne of Duluth, who has 
earned a reputation for brilliancy in debate, and who is 
chairman of the new Silver Republican party, contrib- 
utes an article in criticism of the doctrines promul- 
gated by Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle at the recent 
dinner of the New York Reform Club. As a bit of 
polemics the article is keen and clever. 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


Among other articles in this number of the Arend is 
to be noted one by Mr. Niels Grén in comparison of the 
American and French constitutions, in which the au- 
thor holds with the utmost confidence to the view that 
France must sooner or later give up parliamentary re- 
sponsibility, and adopt our plan of a cabinet answer- 
able to the president. 

The Hon. Hugh H. Lusk of New Zealand, in an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘The Single Tax in Operation,” gives a 
most instructive account of the history and present 
status of the land system of New Zealand. It is enough 
to say here that a large proportion of the land in New 
Zealand is owned by the government and held by occu- 


piers on a system of perpetual lease, while the tax laws . 


have been so arranged as regards lands held in fee sim- 
ple as to discourage the system of large private estates. 

Professor Commons contributes an exceptionally 
thoughtful paper, highly condensed and systematized, 
on natural selection, social selection, and heredity. 
This article ‘is a veritable charter for the intelligent 
guidance of true social reform. Our space forbids the 
mention here of other useful papers, which will be 
found listed elsewhere. 





THE FORUM. 


HE June Forum contains several noteworthy arti- 
cles. Elsewhere we have reviewed Mr. George R. 
Blanchard’s defense of railway traffic associations and 
Dr. George F. Shrady’s attack on the free-dispensary 
evil. 

Mr. J. B. Bishop of the New York Evening Post con- 
tributes a pointed political article entitled ‘‘A New 
Form of Government,” meaning modern bossism as ex- 
emplified in New York, Pennsylvania, and other states. 
His analysis of the present legislative situation in these 
boss-ridden commonwealths is as keen and penetrating 
as it could well be. The relations of the boss to the 
wealthy corporations on the one hand, to the dependent 
legislators on the other, are described with great clear- 
ness and force. The point of view is one that has been 
made especially familiar of late to the readers of Even- 
ing Post editorials. 

Dr. J. M. Rice presents the second in his series of 
papers on “The Futility of the Spelling Grind.” Dr. 
Rice made use of the ‘‘ sentence test” in examining the 
orthographical powers of American school-children. 
That is to say, he gave out sentences to be spelled, 
rather than isoleted words. He gave the sentence, 
‘Too much food is harmful,” to many children through- 
out the country, and in the sixth-year classes from 40 to 
75 per cent. of the pupils began the sentence with 
“ec To! ” 

INJUSTICE TO CAPTAIN DREYFUS. 


A writer who uses the signature ‘‘ Vindex” makes a 
passionate plea in behalf of the condemned Captain 
Dreyfus, who was accused by the French government 
of treason, and convicted, it is alleged, by means of a 
letter shown to the judges and systematically con- 
cealed from the accused man and his lawyer. The let- 
ter submitted in the trial (and the only document of 
which the French public had knowledge) could never 
have secured the conviction of Captain Dreyfus. With 
the Forum article are published fac-similes of this let- 
ter, of the authentic handwriting of Captain Dreyfus in 
1890, and in 1895, after his trial. There is little simi- 


larity in chirography of the letter to that of the other 
exhibits, and, furthermore, ‘‘ Vindex” points out that 
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the document must have been written by an illiterate 
person, ignorant of the common modes of expression 
and of ordinary military terms. Captain Dreyfus was 
no such person. 

A NEW AGRARL:N PLAINT. 


Prof. J. H. Hyslop of Columbia University argues 
that the real grievance of the American farmer lies in a 
faulty system of taxation. He presents statistics from 
Ohio and Indiana to show that the methods of outdoor 
relief practiced in those states are ‘‘as bad as anything 
that existed in the worst days of charity in Europe.” 
He asserts that these two states might easily save 
nearly $600,000 a year by cutting off this form of relief 
alone. Public charity of this sort partly accounts for 
the continued high wages of farm labor, since no small 
proportion of the laborers are sustained in this way by 
taxes on the community. 


PAUL BOURGET. 


Mile. de Bury characterizes Paul Bourget in the fol- 
lowing terse paragraph : 

‘‘ Bourget is in the realm of romance what Frederick 
Amiel is in the realm of thinkers and philosophers—a 
subtle, ingenious, highly-gifted, but partial student of 
his time; rather prone, however, to what is easy and 
abnormal than to what is real and natural. With a 
wonderful dexterity of pen, a very acute, almost woman- 
ly, intuition, and a rare morbidity of grace about all 
his writings, it is probable that Bourget will remain 
more known as a critic than as a romancer.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Prof. Benjamin W. Wells writes a discriminating 
critique of contemporary American essayists, asserting, 
what all critics would hardly be prepared to admit, 
that our development in this field is as promising as 
that of England. 

M. Henry Harrisse enters into a rather elaborate dis- 
cussion of the question, ‘‘When Did John Cabot Dis- 
cover North America ?” He concludes that with present 
sources of information no one is warranted in asserting 
that this discovery was made on June 2, 1497—the date 
which has been accepted as authentic in the commem- 
orations at Bristol, England, and in Canada. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE June number of the North American is char- 

acterized by the usual variety of contents. We 

have quoted elsewhere from Naval Constructor Nixon’s 

article on ‘‘The Military Value of the Ship-Yard” and 

from Mr. John W. Russell’s discussion of ‘‘Our Trade 
Relations with Canada.” 


Speaker Reed attempts to explain how the House of 
Representatives does business. Obviously, his article 
can hardly be expected to reach the real marrow of the 
subject, since the facility of the House in all its trans- 
actions is largely determined by the personality of the 
Speaker himself. If Speaker Reed should undertake to 
tell how the House is sometimes compelled to do busi- 
ness, even against its will, it would be an interesting 
but unusual case of self-revelation. This is not what 
he has done in his North American article ; he shows, 
however, that several parliamentary devices, notably 
the “‘morning hour” which originated in the Fifty-first 
Congress, have been employed by the House to great 
advantage in disposing of business. The record shows, 
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it is true, tha. che House of the Fifty-fourth Congress 
did only 644 per cent. of the business laid before it ; but 
among the 13,500 bills and resolutions introduced but 
not acted on, were hundreds, and thousands even, which 
probably deserved no consideration whatever. As 
Speaker Reed says : 

“Among those bills which were not passed were 
many which without the sanction of law or precedent 
proposed to pay large sums. Added to these were 
private claims, pension claims, individual schemes, and 
propositions to increase the salaries of our civil servants 
while we were borrowing money for the necessities of 
life. 

‘To have passed the bills which were passed and all 
those which were presented would have been a task 
which could not have been accomplished even if the 
House had worked day and night for the whole period 
of two years.” 

PROTECTIVE DUTIES ON BRITISH WHEAT. 

Mr. H. Seton-Karr, M.P., writing on ‘‘ England’s Food 
Supply in Time of War,” says that the idea of encour- 
aging British wheat-growing by ‘“‘moderate protective 
duties, on a sliding scale, directed chiefly against de- 
preciated-silver-using countries, without materially af- 
fecting the consumers’ market,” is rapidly spreading, 
notwithstanding the strong prejudice in the minds of 
the English laboring classes against any form of pro- 
tection on food. 

WHAT SHALL WE LIVE ON? 


Dr. Charles W. Purdy discusses certain ‘‘ Popular Er- 
rors in Living.” Most Americans, he thinks, consume 
too much meat and sugary substances, and exercise too 
little. 

“The man of robust constitution and sedentary hab- 
its should live largely upon fish, green vegetables, and 
acid fruits, eating butchers’ meat but once daily. He 
may in addition eat bread and potatoes, but these should 
constitute his limit of starchy foods. Cakes, farina, 
oatmeal, and the various cereal breakfast foods should 
be indulged in but rarely or altogether avoided. Sugar 
should be used but sparingly, and only as a flavoring 
for food or beverages, and never as a food in itself. If 
he use wine with his dinner, it should preferably consist 
of the non-saccharine order; and he should limit the 
quantity of fluids consumed with his meals to from 
twelve to sixteen ounces. He should dine between six 
and seven o’clock in the evening, and at all times eat in 
moderation, never under any circumstances overloading 
his stomach.” 

MR. MULHALL’S STATISTICS. 


This month’s article in Mr. Mulhall’s series on ‘“‘ The 
Progress of the United States” is devoted to New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland. and 
the District of Columbia. It is shown that the increase 
in population for this group of states since 1850 has been 
‘‘nearly 150 per cent., or almost double the rate of prog- 
ress recorded in New England, but much less than the 
general average for the Union, which has been 212 per 
cent. in that interval.” In these states, however, as in 
New England, the growth has been almost confined to 
the cities; the advance of rural population has been 
slow. The progress of manufactures has been much 
more rapid than in New England, the output having 
multiplied eight-fold, and the sum paid for wages nine- 
fold, since 1850. The manufactures of these states ex- 


ceed in value those of France or Germany, and fall only 
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5 per cent. below those of Great Britain. Mr. Mulhall’s 
figures indicate also that the workingman now receives 
a larger share of the profit resulting from manufactures 
than he did fifty years ago. In many respects, Mr. Mul- 
hall thinks, these states constitute the most important 
community of the Union. ‘It is only in agriculture 
that they are below par, standing for no more than 14 
per cent. of that of the United States. They represent 
27 per cent. of the wealth, 33 per cent. of the mining, 39 
per cent. of the manufactures, 44 per cent. of the bank- 
ing, and 55 per cent. of the foreign trade of the Union. 
The average of the foregoing six industries is 35 per 
cent., while the population is only 22 per cent. of that of 
the Union.” 
THE TRUSTS DEFENDED. 


In an article on ‘‘The Trusts and the Workingman” 
the Hon. Lloyd Bryce protests against the anti-trust 
legislation so common in many of the states. 

‘““A review of the very period when these industrial 
agreements have been most conspicuously in operation 
shows a marked fall in prices and a rise in wages; con- 
sequently, so far from injuring the public, it is a fair 
assumption that they have borne their share in benefit- 
ing the public, and therefore that economic laws are 
bringing about the very results aimed at by remedial 
legislation.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

HE Nineteenth Century for June contains several 
very good articles, and hardly one that is not read- 
able and interesting. Mr. William Huggins’ paper en- 
titled ‘‘The New Astronomy, a Personal Retrospect,” 
is a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
application of the spectroscope to the study of the stars, 
but it is much too elaborate for us to attempt to sum- 
marize it here. A somewhat painful interest attaches 
to the article on the ‘Island of Socotra.” It was the 
last MS. which was written by Mr. Theodore Bent be- 

fore his unexpected premature death. 


THE LIMITS OF FRENCH ARMAMENTS. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Adye puts together some very re- 
markable figures for the purpose of proving the fact 
that the French have practically come to the limit of 
their tether, and that they must now definitely give up 
all hope of facing Germany on equal numerical terms. 
Their war strength at the present moment is 4,300,000. 
They have only a reserve of 400,000 fightable men left in 
the country, while Germany, which counts her war 
strength to the same amount, has a balance of 2,900,000 
untrained men as against the 400,000 French. 

“While France has only added 175,000 to her population 
in five years, Germany has increased hers by nearly 
three millions, and whereas the number of young men 
yearly attaining the age of enrollment in France is but 
340,000, in Germany it amounts to about 470,000. 

“In the last seven years the German births have 
doubled the French births, and in another thirteen or 
fourteen years, we are told by M. Bertillon, the head of 
the Municipal Statistical Department in Paris, there 
will therefore be two German conscripts for every 
French one.” 

The only hope of France, therefore, is to meet the Ger- 
mans in quality, seeing that it has nolonger any chance 
of fighting with them in quantity. This, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Adye thinks, is possible, for he says: 

“‘T venture to predict that the army which, while not 
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greatly numerically inferior, has devoted its attention 
to quality rather than to quantity, to providing trained 
and experienced soldiers rather than hordes of men who 
are as much armed civilians as soldiers, will be at a de- 
cided advantage in the next great struggle.” 


A CURIOUS KEY TO THE FRENCH CHARACTER. 


Mr. R. E. Prothero, in a light and charming paper on 
“A Day in Provincial France,” declares that the key to 
the French character and French literature must be 
sought with the patience with which the French pass 
their time fishing for gudgeon. Here, he says, is the 
true ‘“‘school of national character. It is here that the 
good people of the provinces acquire habits of frugality 
and patience, and are trained to be content with little 
and to make the most of everything. Small and un- 
worthy of notice though the single gudgeon may be, the 
friture is incomparable. The lesson has been learned 
in many ways, and the influence of the national pastime 
is not only culinary, but literary, social and moral. 
From it the man of letters has learned the art of raising 
a dainty palace out of airy nothings and of building on 
slender facts his unrivaled generalizations. In society 
it has taught the Frenchman the value of small talk, 
and the unwisdom of only opening his mouth when he 
thinks that he has hooked a salmon. Morally it has re- 
vealed to him the secret that happiness consists, not in 
an isolated day of expensive enjoyment purchased by a 
vast outlay of time and trouble, but in the succession of 
small pleasures which lie at his feet.” 


FOREIGN ANNEXATION AND BRITISH TRADE. 


Mr. Henry Birchenough, vice-president of the Mac- 
clesfield Chamber of Commerce, has a very interesting 
article in which he attempts to prove that while the 
hostile tariffs of foreign powers do limit the exten- 
sion of British trade in the colonies which they es- 
tablished,-there is compensation in the fact that the 
establishment of an orderly government does more to 
promote trade than a hostile tariff does to check it. 


CAPTAN MAHAN’S ‘LIFE OF NELSON.” 


Sir George S. Clarke, reviewing Captain Mahan’s 
book, says: 

“Captain Mahan has given us incomparably the best 
life of Nelson that has yet appeared. No other writer 
could have paid so worthy a tribute to the greatest di- 
rector of naval war—a tribute which gains in force be- 
cause of its evident spontaneity. To the British nation 
the value of this book cannot be overrated. Captain 
Mahan’s ‘Life of Nelson’ is far more than the story of 
an heroic career. It is a picture, drawn in firm lines by 
a master hand, in which the significance of the events 
chronicled stands out in true proportion. Nelson’s place 
in history, his mission as the great opponent of the 
spirit of aggression, of which the French Revolution 
was the inspiring force and Napoleon the mighty in- 
strument—all are traced with infinite skill and inexora- 
ble analysis.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
EARLY one-half of the Contemporary Review 
for June is taken up with Mrs. Crawford’s ac- 
count of Queen Victoria’s life, but besides this, there are 
two or three articles of exceptional interest. 


HOW TO UTILIZE CYPRUS. 
A charming article by Mr. Patrick Geddes, who has 
just returned from Cyprus, is called ‘‘Cyprus, Actual 


and Possible ; a Study in the Eastern Question.” He 
thinks a great deal might be made out of Cyprus, es- 
pecially by irrigation, not on a great scale, but by a 
judicious utilization of existing sources of supply. He 
also thinks that Lord Beaconsfield’s ill-gotten gain 
might be turned to good account to the British empire : 

‘“Cyprus is not only a potential centre and school of 
hydrogeology and irrigation, but of agriculture also, of 
acclimatization as well. With finer climate and better 
soil than the Riviera, much might surely be done, alike 
again for the island itself in the first place, for the East 
also, for the empire asa whole. Here in Cyprus is one 
such experimental field, alike for colonial development 
and colonial education. Here are contacts with well- 
nigh all the problems of nature and man, present and 
future, home and colonial, European and world-wide, 
which the world can at present show; and here, too, is 
that very atmosphere of ancient culture from which 
both our classical and religious traditions are derived. 
Is it, then, Utopian, or rather Eutopian, to found here 
our needed colonial college ?” 

As to Crete, Mr. Geddes comes to the natural con- 
clusion of practical Scotchmen, namely, that the great 
thing the Cretan peasant wants is a better living and 
a development of material resources of his land. He 
says: 

“Send them a young mining geologist to ride from 
village to village who can employ and thus teach its 
men to clear their own well, to open out their springs; 
send them an agriculturist with a consignment of fresh 
seed (they have very possibly had none since the Vene- 
tians left), and a box of grafting knives; send them next 
year a silk expert and so on. Every one of these is 
available, even among the Armenian refugees at hand. 
And we shall soon see what wonders a little increase of 
well-being, nay, a little hope of it, will work, even in 
that unhappy isle of exasperation and feud.” 


DR. FAIRBAIRN’S ESTIMATE OF JOWETT. 


Professor Fairbairn writes with a flowing pen concern- 
ing Oxford and Egypt. Here is the summing up by the 
Principal of Mansfield of the charactor and work of the 
Master of Balliol : 

‘“‘ He was an educator rather than a scholar, a man of 
letters rather than a man of learning. He is distin- 
guished at once by tne comparative feebleness of his 
scientific interest and the intensity of his interest in 
persons. He was an enthusiast for the creation of the 
best men for the service of the church and state ; and 
he believed that there was no place for their creation 
equal to a well-equipped, well-governed, and well-dis- 
ciplined college, where the most cultured minds of the 
present introduced the learners to the classical litera- 
tures of the past. And he lived to make the college he 
ruled what he conceived a college ought to be. It was 
a noble ambition nobly carried out. And the attitude 
of his own mind qualified him for the work he elected to 
do. He educated by suggestion and criticism rather than 
system and construction, stimulated by questioning 
rather than informed by instruction. But, whatever 
may bethought of his educational method or his literary 
work, one thing is certain—he will be remembered 
above all his contemporaries as the man who lived for his 
college, and made it a supreme force in the academic 
life of the nineteenth century.” 

A GOOD WORD FOR CANNIBALS. 


Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, in an article entitled 
‘““Eaten with Honor,” describes the discoveries made by 
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him in his Egyptian excavations, which go to prove 
that the ancient Egyptians were in the habit of eating 
their dead, and he prefaces this report by a very inter- 
esting observation, from which it would appear that 
cannibalism henceforth in most cases is to be counted 
for the cannibals as virtue. Mr. Petrie says: 

““When we classify the motives of cannibalism that 
are recorded, we find that in more than half the races 
mental motives prevail, and in rather less than half the 


physical motives of hunger or pleasure. We may 
roughly classify the motives thus: 
Per cent. 
Honor, kindness, future good, love......... 20 
To obtain strength or magic results........ 19 
As aceremony, or to acquire position........ 10 
AAG Bh TIUIBTUI GIG v5 0 0's 0.5 6 i0s0'0'9'0 00 09:0 80 9ni0 « 5—4 
From hunger or need of food .............. 18 
From preference as £000. «......456:..0.5.26s0008- 28—46 


The higher motives of honor and kindness prevail mostly 
in Asia, Australia, and South America, but seem to be 
unknown in Polynesia, North America, and Africa. 
The Thibetans considered it a glorious burial for their 
honored elders to be eaten; some Australians also eat 
the dead, with the greatest and most solemn honor. 
There is a widely spread sense of protecting the beloved 
dead from the chilling loneliness and corruption of the 
grave by thus dividing the body among the survivors. 
We are so apt to think that delicacy of feeling must be 
unknown among those who differ much from ourselves, 
that we always underrate the motives of lower races. 
Often we may find a far higher and deeper sympathy 
shown by them than in anything to which we are ac- 
customed. And in ancient times ‘the Massagete and 
Derbices thought it a most miserable end to die of sick- 
ness, and killed their parents, relatives, and friends 
who had grown old, and ate them, preferring to do this 
themselves rather than leave it to worms,’ as Jerome 
tells us.” 
DARWINISM AND DESIGN. 

Professor F. C. S. Schiller writes at some length on 
this subject. His standpoint is stated by himself in 
the following passage: ‘ 

“In itself evolution is not necessarily bound to be 
mechanical; it is perfectly possible to regard it as the 
gradual working of a divine purpose. And once we 
adopt the evolutionist standpoint, it is clear that the 
Argument from Design is materially and perceptibly 
strengthened. (1.) Positively, because evolutionism 
lets us as it were behind the scenes and shows us how 
means are adapted to ends in the gradual process of 
evolution. This renders easier and more comprehen- 
sible the belief underlying all teleology in a power that 
intelligently adapts means to ends. (2.) Negatively, 
evolutionism greatly weakens the objection to the tele- 
ological argument based on the imperfection of existing 
adaptations. We are no longer compelled to proclaim 
everything already perfect; it suffices that we can find 
nourishment for the faith that everything is being 
made perfect. If, then, evolutionism strengthens the 
Argument from Design, the latter indirectly owes a 
debt of gratitude to the theories which have led to the 
general adoption of the evolutionist standpoint. And 
among these Darwinism stands pre-eminent.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Lough replies to Mr. Courtney on the question of 
our financial relations with Ireland. Sir A. B. Forwood 
writes a somewhat commonplace article on ‘‘Twenty- 
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four Millions on the Navy,” and Mr. C. J. Cornish has a 
charming paper on ‘Outdoor Life in Holland.” He 
mentions, among other things, that the Dutch peasants 
on the sea-coast are'in the habit of catching from two 
hundred to three hundred chaffinches a day per man 
when they cross the North Sea in the autumn migra- 
tion. The wholesale price of these birds is 83 cents per 
hundred, from which it would seem that it approxi- 
mates to the biblical price for sparrows. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
HE Fortnightly Review is a good number. We 
notice elsewhere the papers on German hostility 
to England. 
FRENCH DRAMATISTS AS MORALISTS. 


M. A. Filon gives the first installment of the paper on 
the modern French drama, which is chiefly devoted to 
the -vork of Augier and Dumas. Whether it is for the 
purpose of appealing to the prejudices of the British 
paterfamilias, or for some other reason, it pleases M. 
Filon to describe the French dramatists as moralists 
before all. He says: 

‘In their sermons, their novels, their historical writ- 
ings, this moralizing tendency is forever reappearing. 
The moralists represent, in short, the flower of our 
genius, the very essence of France. Dumas is one of 
the greatest, and if the day ever dawns when his pieces 
are no longer played, a volume of his sayings must be 
placed on the same shelf with Pascal’s Thoughts, with 
Montaigne’s Essays, and with the Maxims of Laroche- 
foucauld.” 

THE NEW ERA IN HYDERABAD. 

Mr. Joseph Rock renews the familiar plaint of the 
Nizam for the restitution of Berar. Mr. Rock says: 

“The Berar question presses for a solution. Lord 
Salisbury told Sir Salar Jung in 1876 that it’could not 
be considered until the Nizam came of age and ruled in 
hisown name. That event occurred thirteen years ago, 
but nothing whatever has been done toward the fulfill- 
ment in any form of that promise. Lord Salisbury is 
now Prime Minister. On the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Queen and Empress of India he might well 
do something to redeem his gage, and to show our faith- 
ful friends in India that with an English statesman his 
word is his bond.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Hamilton Aidé, who has been traveling in Corsica, 
lifts up his voice in defense of the Corsicans, who. with 
the exception of their weakness for the vendetta, appear 
to be a very honest folk, who deserve a better fate than 
that of belonging to a republic which has no genius for 
colonial administration. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


I* the June number of the National Review (Lon- 

don), Lieut.-Col. Sir George Clarke contends that 
the great powers, the United States especially, would 
show culpable negligence in not maintaining fleets, if 
only neutrality were contemplated. He quotes Wash- 
ington’s words: ‘‘To secure respect to a neutral flag re- 
quires a naval force, organized and ready to vindicate 
it from insult or aggression. This may prevent even 
the necessity of going to war.” 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, writing on ‘‘The Downfall of 
Greece,” taunts the British Phil-Hellenes with the 
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Greeks’ lack of heroism. While at Bull Run the north- 
ern armies lost 11 per cent. of their force before they re- 
treated, at Milouna Pass it seems that the Greeks fell 
back with a loss of less than 1 per cent. In this way, 
says Mr. Wilson, the Greeks have displayed all the mis- 
management which characterized the French conduct 
of 1870-71, and little of the passionate devotion which 
made glorious even the disasters of that campaign. 

Mr. E. F. V. Knox, M.P., undertakes to show how 
Ireland would be benefited by bimetallism. The inter- 
ests of agricultural Ireland, he says, are almost identi- 
cal with those which made our western states support 
Mr. Bryan. As to Irish manufacturing and shipbuild- 
ing interests, their prosperity demands low tariffs in 
the United States, and he does not expect these until 
bimetallism is secured. 

“Tt must now be clear to everybody that without bi- 
metallism any considerable reduction in the tariff is 
impossible. The American people desire that prices 
should be maintained lest their industrial system should 
be disorganized. The gold-men can only offer increased 
duties as their device for keeping up prices to compete 
with the Democratic plan of free coinage. What is 
more, the bitterness which the silver-men feel against 
England as the centre of gold monometallism makes 
many who would otherwise be in favor of lower duties 
vote for increased duties on the produce of the United 
Kingdom as a punishment for England. Asit happens, 
this punishment falls more heavily, proportionately, on 
Treland than on England; but the Americans are not 
likely to make any distinction between the Irish and 
the English so long as Ireland seems, without the ex- 
cuse of apparent self-interest, to follow in the wake of 
England on questions of currency.” 

In “Episodes of the Month” the editor reviews the 
Cuban situation at some length, quoting from Mr. 
Stephen Bonsal’s article in our May number, which 
voices the sentiment, he says, of ‘‘ practically all Ameri- 
cans who are not mere money-grubbers.” 

‘‘The present writer has discussed the subject with a 
great number of the best Americans, who feel greatly 
humiliated by their government’s inaction, which they 
regard as a gross failure to discharge a duty to civiliza- 
tion. That is for them to settle, however, with their 
own government.” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

HE June number of Blackwood contains several 
interesting articles. The first is rather an un- 
usual one, by Lieut.-Colonel H. Smith, who explains the 
way in which retrievers ought to be broken in. Itisa 
very interesting paper, full of anecdotes of dogs, and as 
a thoroughbred retriever well broken in is very valu- 
able, and the breaking in appears to be entirely a mat- 
ter of good sense and patience, his paper will be very 
widely read. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s account of the real 
M. D’Artagnan, who sat as the original of Dumas’ im- 
mortal hero, is bright and entertaining, like everything 
which Sir Herbert Maxwell writes. Mr. Andrew Lang 
writes on ‘“Marlborough’s Unconscious Treason.” The 
political article is entitled ‘“‘Harcourt and Canning.” 
One of the suggestive papers is that entitled ‘An In- 
dian Romance: a Lesson of the Famine.” It is de- 
voted to an account of the work done by Colonel Cot- 
ton, the great enthusiast of irrigation as the remedy for 
all the ills of India. The writer quotes from Arthur 
Cotton’s letter to the Times, pleading for an expendi- 


ture of money on the irrigation of canals instead of 
railways: 

“At this moment, in his ninety-fourth year, we do 
not doubt that the writer of this letter could draft for 
our Indian authorities, if they would have it, such a 
programme of hydraulic works for the whole continent 
—so comprehensive, so well thought out, so entirely to 
be trusted—that it might be accepted on his ipse dizit. 
The skeleton of such a plan might indeed be formed 
from his extant writings on the subject—writings which 
we feel confident will one day be estimated at their true 
value. And so we come back in the end to the point 
from which we started. For, while India sits wringing 
her hands in despair, weeping for the dead and hopeless 
for the future, somewhere in the folds of the Surrey 
hills there lives a venerable old man who even yet knows 
the secret, and for love of India would gladly impart it 
if she would only listen, of spinning water into gold, 
and cinders into cornfields, and ropes of sand into strings 
of pearl.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


E have noted elsewhere the article upon *‘ The 
Foreign Policy of the Liberal Party.” The first 
place in the number is given to the writer of the “ His- 
tory of the Cave Dwellers in Prehistoric Times, Who 
Occupied the Caves of the Ardennes.” Mr. Pratt, who 
is a member of the Social Democratic Federation, con- 
siders it his duty to put on record his dissent from the 
views of Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Davitt, who maintain 
that England should clear out of India at once. The 
reforms which he would favor are thus stated: 

‘Nevertheless, my convictions as above indicated re- 
main unshaken; and I think it probable that the large 
reforms looming in the early future for reforming our 
present system of governing India will have to include, 
besides a transfer to the Colonial Office of the work of 
supervising and controlling the Indian governments 
and a reduction of official salaries all round, such a re- 
vision of the absentee and pension regulations for public 
servants as shall have the effect, with respect to present 
incumbents, of making it their interest to look upon 
India rather than England as their permanent home, 
and, with respect to future public servants, of emphat- 
ically discouraging their return to England.” 

There is an article in defense of vaccination and an 
elaborate paper by Mr. T. A. Le Mesurier, advocating 
the storage of grain in great storehouses capable of 
holding a fifty days’ food reserve for the whole country. 
Mr. Sibley has a paper explaining that a Pacific blockade 
is illegal. There is the usual careful survey of current 
literature. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


HE New Review publishes as a frontispiece a 
“portrait” of the Queen, in colors. Her Majesty 

is made to appear almost as broad as sheislong. In 
keeping with the fantastic caricature is the article by 
P. A. Graham, entitled ‘‘A Secret of the Reign.” The 
secret of England’s greatness under Queen Victoria is, 
according to Mr. Graham, the fact that the men of 1837 
were begotten when the nation was suffering the stress 
and strain of the Napoleonic wars. Mr. Keary writes 
on Paul Verlaine. Mr. Henley and Mr. T. F. Henderson 
discourse on the alleged cult of Mary Campbell. The 
one important article in the number is Sir George 
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Goldie’s, on ‘‘ Britain’s Priority on the Middle Niger.” 
He says: 

‘““The perusal, as part of my daily work, of everything 
written on western Africa by both Parisian and provin- 
cial newspapers, has convinced me that the occasional 
irritation on Nigerian questions of the general public 
has arisen from a mistaken impression that France pos- 
sesses, by priority of exploration and interests, senti- 
mental rights to the regions of the Middle Niger, where 
the British are supposed to have made their appearance 
at a later period, and to have shown a spirit of aggres- 
sion or, at any rate, of desire to interfere with the legit- 
imate expansion of a friendly nation. It is not sur- 
prising that, under this impression, even moderate 
minds in France should feel inclined to condone efforts 
to violently dispossess Great Britain of political rights 
acquired under the recognized rules of international 
comity.” 

Sir George Goldie then sets forth with painstaking 
precision the facts which, if admitted as correct, clearly 
show the priority of Great Britain in that region. 





THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW. 

I N the New Century Review for June there is a bright 

little article on Mr. Chamberlain, under the title 
of ‘*The Dual Control at St. Stephen’s.” Mr. Boulger, 
writing on the ‘‘Next Move in the Soudan,” prays that 
the advance to Khartoum may be indefinitely postponed. 
Mr. Boulger is a devotee of the railway from Souakim 
to Berber. Sir Walter Besant and Mrs. Meade renew 
their plea for a School of Fiction. Sir Walter Besant 
says: 

‘“‘T am constantly feeling as I read the clever work of 
certain of our younger writers, how very much better 
they would now be writing if they had had the advantage 
of a course, at such a school, of systematic study of Eng- 
lish literature, style, logic, rhetoric, and the art of 
putting things.” 

In a symposium, to which many contribute, there is a 
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plea for the codification of English law. There is an 
article on ‘‘Kighty Years of State Education in Ire- 
land.” The writer points out that the National Board, 
which began with a desire to be undenominational, has 
become denominational, with a result of establishing 
universal peace in a country where peace is not an in- 
digenous inhabitant. 


COSMOPOLIS. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from Mr. Henry 

Norman’s comments on the Greco-Turkish war 

and from Mr. T. A. Cook’s article on English and Amer- 
ican sports. 

In Cosmopolis, as in most of the English periodicals, 
the topic of chief prominence last month was Queen Vic- 
toria’s sixty years’ reign. Cosmopolis for June out- 
does all competitors in presenting three articles on this. 
subject—one by an Englishman, one by a Frenchman, 
and one by a German, each in the native language of 
the writer. Sir Richard Temple contributes the Eng- 
lish article, M. Francis de Pressensé the French, and 
Herr Theodore Barth the German. 

Several pleasing variations are introduced into the 
critical departments. Mr. Edmund Gosse attempts a. 
survey of current French literature, in place of the 
regular Parisian book article. Mr. D.S. MacColl writes 
about ‘‘the” salons—those of Paris, of course—while M. 
Gabriel Mourey describes a French critic’s sensations on 
visiting the picture galleries of England. 

Some interesting reminiscences of Giuseppe Mazzini, 
the Italian revolutionist, are contributed by Felix 
Moscheles. 

The French section has an essay on Wagnerism by A. 
de Bertha, and also the concluding portion of Eugéne 
Miintz’ “‘ Anarchism in Art.” 

The German section contains two important bio- 
graphical studies—‘“‘ Heinrich von Stephan,” by P. D 
Fischer, and ‘“‘ Kaiser Wilhelm I.,” by Max Lenz. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


LA REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


F  gpreaeoesin to their old traditions the editors of 

the Revue des Deux Mondes have carefully 
avoided any reference to the Greco-Turkish war, and a 
thoughtful, shrewd analysis of the Cuban-Spanish- 
American imbroglio is the most topical article published 
inthe Maynumbers. M.Courant’s paper on the position 
of women in China, noticed elsewhere, throws some 
valuable side-lights on the social life of the mysterious 
Empire of the East. 

Late events in eastern Europe have probably caused 
the Cavaignac family to exhume a number of letters 
written by one of their forbears during the French 
Morea Expedition of 1828. He gives a very good char- 
acter to the Turks with whom he was brought into con- 
tact, and he was especially struck with their advanced 
civilization. On the other hand, it is quite clear that, 
together with most of his young friends, his sympathies 
were with Greece, and all through the expedition it 
was more and more borne in upon him that even at that 
time the autonomy of Greece was an essential factor in 
European politics. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE CUBAN QUESTION. 
M. Benoist deals with the Cuban question entirely 
from the Spanish point of view. He sketches rapidly 


the history of the island during the last hundred years, 
but while admitting that this important Spanish pos- 
session is, owing to its geographical position, within the 
sphere of influence’of the United States, he denies that 
the Cubans themselves would welcome the American 
form of government. On the contrary, he asserts that 
even if Spain sold her rights to the United States, Cuba 
would not in any way become resigned to the exchange. 
“The meaning of the Cuban insurrection is entirely 
misunderstood in America,” concludes M. Benoist. 
‘“‘Cuba has no wish to take her place among the Stars 
and Stripes, and the rebels’ ideal is a republic recalling. 
that of Haiti.” 


FRANCE AND THE PAPAL CHURCH. 


In the second number of the Revue the Duc de Brog- 
lie attempts to describe and analyze the relations be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Church and modern France. 
His paper is based on a volume lately published by a 
well-known Dominican priest, Vincent Maumus; and 
the work, which is felt to be very unorthodox in certain 
quarters, has nevertheless received the imprimata of 
the famous preacher of Notre Dame, Pére Monsabré. 
Also the Pope has expressed his satisfaction in seeing a 
French priest so admirably translate his views as to the 
relations between the Vatican and the French govern- 
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ment. Pére Maumus has made a veiled attack on the 
old Gallican Church, which, according to him, upheld 
exclusively the divine rightof kings. The Duc de Brog- 
lie, who both by family and sentiment upholds the old 
régime, points out that Bossuet, even in his famous 
political essay on Holy Scripture, dedicated to his royal 
. pupil, affirmed that though the monarchy was the best 
and most durable form of government, it was quite a 
mistake to suppose that a Christian was bound to recog- 
nize no other. 


THE POPE AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


And yet the fact remains that only within the last 
few years has Rome really recognized the French re- 
publican form of government. Leo XIII. is above alla 
great diplomat. He seems to have realized that in 
France as in America the church must, ,to a certain 
extent, drift with the time. Under the empire every 
kind of advance was made to Rome, but Napoleon ITI. 
never hesitated to pursue, when it suited him, an anti- 
Vatican policy. , 

WOES OF THE FRENCH CATHOLICS. 


The Duc de Broglie sums up with great bitterness the 
many indignities heaped of late years on the French 
Church. He points out that the right of public meeting 
is practically denied to religious congregations, and 
that while those in authority feel themselves at liberty 
to shut up a private chapel or close a famous monastery, 
they hesitate long before interfering with the liberty of 
the subject in Socialist clubs. The only occasions on 
which a priest or a monk are really treated as free-born 
citizens of France, he observes, are when there is a 
question of levying a tax or of compelling them to go 
through the military service. He begs his co-religion- 
ists, while obeying the Pope in the matter of submis- 
sion to the existent form of government, to protest ever 
and energetically against those laws which have for 
their object the gradual disappearance of all religious 
education, belief, and charitable institutions. 


A COURTIER OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


M. Bertrand contributes a very amusing account of 
Francois Viéte, courtier and mathematician, who at 
one time acted as steward to Mary Stuart. Not till he 
was middle-aged did he devote his leisure to science. 
Newton spoke of Viéte as the creator of modern algebra. 
Fourier always considered him the precursor and the 
rival of Descartes, and Arago made many unsuccessful 
attempts to learn something of the man whom he con- 
sidered his master. But it is Viéte the man, and not 
Viete the mathematician, who is likely to fascinate 
future generations, and it is strange that the great 
part he played in the history of his time has only now 
been brought to light. Thanks to him, the French his- 
torian can gather a vivid, if prejudiced, account of the 
France of Catherine de Medicis. Viéte seems to have 
been trusted indifferently both by the Huguenots and 
by the Court party; Coligny, Condé, and the Queen of 
Navarre all gave him their confidencein turn. Although 
there is no doubt that he was married, he was the least 
domestic of men, and seems to have loved, not wisely 
but too well, many of the great ladies with whom 
chance threw him into constant contact. 

Other articles deal with the French naval arsenals 
and certain reforms in their organization; feminine 
portraiture; and an account of when and why Rubens 
painted the series now in the Louvre. 
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LA REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE contents of the May numbers of the Revue de 

Paris are less interesting than usual, but M. 

Stourm’s account of the French system of taxation 
contains some curious and instructive facts. 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 


The place of honor is given in the first of the May 
numbers to a long analysis of the state of the French 
navy. The writer, who conceals his identity, has obvi- 
ously been much impressed by the late Greco-Turkisk 
combat. He opens by remarking that nowadays war is 
made with millions rather than with cannon, and that 
in times of peace the military supremacy of any given 
country depends almost entirely on its budget. He de- 
plores the modern habit of perpetually quoting the 
numerical size of a nation’s war navy, and he recalls 
the statement lately made in the House of Commons 
a@ propos of the combined French and Russian navies— 
a statement which he declares to have been entirely 
erroneous owing to the fact that many disabled and old 
vessels were included in the list. It appears that the 
same faulty comparisons have been also made, and in 
great detail, in France and Germany @ propos of the 
British navy. Only a man who is at one and the same 
time an artilleryman, an engineer, and a naval officer 
can really judge with any degree of approximation as 
to what is the fighting and seaworthy condition of a 
man-of-war. Every admiral has his own theories on 
the subject, the more so that at the present time each 
country is, as it were, on the defensive, and the Jap- 
anese-Chinese war cannot be said to have really served 
as anything but a very inadequate object-lesson. The 
writer speaks with sincere admiration of the policy pur- 
sued by Lord George Hamilton, by Lord Spencer, and 
by Mr. Goschen. He significantly draws attention to 
the fact that while naval matters in England were 
being carried on by four men, they were in France con- 
fided during the same period to fourteen Ministers of 
Marine. 


RELIGION IN REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE, 


M. Aulard revives a forgotten chapter of French his- 
tory and analyzes the causes which led to the separation 
of the church and of the state during the eight years 
which elapsed between 1794 and 1802. One of the most 
curious phenomena of the Revolution was the relation 
maintained between the clerical party and the people. 
At no moment of the ‘‘ Terror” were all the churches 
closed, and for one workman who submitted to Robes- 
pierre’s new doctrine of the ‘‘Supreme Being” ten re- 
mained faithful to the old formule. The republican 
government of that day succeeded neither in assimi- 
lating nor in destroying religion; but sects freely multi- 
plied, and David Williams, the founder of the ‘ Free- 
thinkers,” had many followers in France. Then there 
were the Theophilanthropists, pure deists, who professsed 
to live on terms of good fellowship with every other 
religion. Fora while a vigorous attempt was made to 
reconstitute the Gallican Church, and those familiar 
with the more picturesque side of the story of the Revolu- 
tion will remember how often the condemned refused 
to accept the ministrations of a ‘‘ constitutional ” priest. 
This portion of the clergy which, having made its peace 
with the leading spirits of the Revolution, were con- 
sidered as renegades by the Papal party, finally found 
their way back into the fold; but during the early 
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years of the century the fact that a priest had once been 
“constitutional” told against him among his flock. 

MM. Grosclaude and Berard each supply a travel 
article, the one continuing his account of the interior of 
Madagascar, the other describing a tour in Macedonia ; 
and in the second number M. Chevrillon puts on record 
his impressions of a late tour in Egypt. 


FRANCE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


The indignation and resentment aroused in France by 
the late Turkish successes find an able exponent in M. 
Lavisse, who begins in the second number of the Revue 
what promises to be a remarkable series of articles on 
French Eastern policy. He points out that France has 
always considered herself in a special degree the pro- 
tector of the Christian populations in Turkey. French 
schools, both secular and religious, and French mission- 
aries, were all over the East till lately protected by the 
Porte, not perhaps from any special affection for France, 
but because France had exceptionally close commercial 
relations with the Levant. Now, says the learned 
Academician, Germany is making a very vigorous 
attempt to find new commercial outlets not only in 
Turkey but in Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine. There 
is already an important Bavarian colony at Jaffa, and 
the protection of the Turkish government is all-im- 
portant, for Germany, unlike France, extends trade by 
means of intelligent emigration. He recalls one by one 
all the events of the last few months: the Armenian 
massacres, the futile intervention of the powers, the 
efforts made by the various ambassadors ; and the final 
result ot the many mistakes has been, concludes M. 
Lavisse impressively, that Europe has been compelled 
to see herself led by the German Emperor and in a 
matter where Germany had the most to gain and the 
least to lose. 


LA NOUVELLE REVUE. 


ADAME ADAM has taken an active part in work- 

ing up French feeling on the Greek question. 

As is natural, she is an ardent phil-Hellene. Three 
articles in the first number of the Nouvelle Revue deal 
exclusively with the Eastern imbroglio, M. Psichari ex- 
pressing his views in the paper entitled ‘‘The Armeni- 


ans, the Cretans, and Europe,” while M. Denais describes . 


in “The Victims of the Sultan” some of the lesser- 
known personalities of the Turkish empire, in other 
words, those whom the Sultan fears as being more 
honest and more capable than he is himself, and than 
are his immediate advisers. Those interested in local 
and dialect literature will find very instructive M. Al- 
balat’s account of Frederick Mistral, the great Proven- 
gal poet. A list is given of all his works, and also the 
dates of the reviews which gradually made him known 
to the French lettered public. 
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In the second number of the Nouvelle Revue the pain: 
ful subject of Greece is conspicuous by its absence, 
save of course in those pages on foreign politics con- 
tributed by the editress; there she draws a striking 
parallel between the fate which has overtaken Greece 
and that which fell to France during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. In each case she considers that Germany in- 
directly brought about the conflict, and she warns M. 
Hanotaux that during the last few months he has only 
been playing the game of the traditional enemy of 
France. 

Curious and valuable, both from the humanitarian 
and the psychological point of view, is M. Proal’s article 
on the link between love and death. The writer has 
made it his business to closely study the question as it 
presents itself in modern France. Disappointed love 
causes something like three hundred suicides each year, 
and the great Paris doctors admit that constantly both 
men and women literally die of love notwithstand- 
ing Shakespeare’s denial of the fact. In France, where 
there is a great deal of sentiment among the working 
classes, almost all these suicides take place, both in the 
towns and in the country districts, among those em- 
ployed in factories and workshops. 

As is well known, even modern French law is obliged 
to take notice of certain exceptional crimes committed 
from a love motive. These special cases are called cas 
passionnels, and juries are, as a rule, very lenient to 
any victim of the tender passion. It is a truism to ob- 
serve that genius and an extraordinary capacity for 
sentiment too often go together. Tasso became mad 
when the sister of the Duke of Ferrara refused to share 
his passion; Lamartine, De Musset, and George Sand 
all at one time or other seriously contemplated suicide 
after or in the midst of a love affair. Many more 
Frenchmen commit suicide through love than do French 
women, and yet, in 1889, out of two hundred and forty- 
seven suicides, following directly on a love sorrow, 
there were one hundred and twenty-three men and one 
hundred and twenty-four women. Each year the num- 
ber increases. 

Love makes victims of all ages. In 1892 eighty-seven 
boys between the ages of twelve and sixteen killed 
themselves; four hundred and seventy-five were be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. Now and 
again a man of forty refuses to survive a beloved object, 
but such cases are exceedingly rare. 

Other articles consist of some unpublished extracts 
from General Chlapowski’s Memoirs, which may prove 
of value to the student of the Napoleonic era, for the 
officer in question was intimately associated with the 
great commander. An account of the revolutionary 
Carnot and his sojourn at Antwerp in 1814 seems un- 
called for; an article concerning the type of warship 
which should no longer be built, and a short account of 
the salon of 1897, close the list of contents. 
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American History Told by Contemporaries. Vol. I. 
Era of Colonization, 1492-1689. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. Octavo, pp. 624. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2. 


It is not too much to say that Professor Hart, by a judi- 
cious selection and editing of the sources of American his- 
tory, has been able to produce a far more interesting account 
of colonial life and manners than any modern historian 
could write. What the narrative lacks in unity and fluency 
it more than gains, at times, in piquancy and quaintness of 
expression. Moreover, if it is the truth of history that we 
seek, rather than somebody’s interpretation of what is sup- 
posed to be the truth, we feel that here we are getting down 
very close to bed rock. Professor Hart grants us access to 
many very rare and important documents, from which all 
but a few scholars have heretofore been excluded. This 
service to the cause of historical knowledge can hardly be 
overrated. 

The Life and Work of Frederick Thomas Greenhalge, 

Governor of Massachusetts. By James Ernest Nes- 

mith. Octavo, pp. 456. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 


$3. 

The late Governor of Massachusetts was a man whose 
public career seemed only begun when his promising life was 
cut short. It is well that the story of Governor Greenhalge’s 
life and work should be placed on record. Mr. Nesmith, who 
has done his work with great modesty, has accomplished a 
better result than some more experienced writers of biogra- 
phy would have given us, for the simple reason that he 
allows his subject to speak for himself wherever possible. 
The volume is largely a compilation of letters, papers, and 
documents illustrating the public life of the gifted young 
Massachusetts statesman. 


American Orations: Studies in American Political 
History. Edited by Alexander Johnston. Re-edited 
by James Albert Woodburn. 12mo, pp. 490. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


To the fourth and last volume of the re-edited ** Amer- 
ican Orations” an entirely new section, on ‘‘Finance and 
Civil-Service Reform,” has been added. This includes 
speeches by Senators Morrill, Blaine, and Jones on the silver 
question, and by George William Curtis and Carl Schurz on 
the reform of the civil service. There isnew material also in 
the section devoted to the civil war and reconstruction— 
notably the Senate discussion between Breckenridge and 
Baker at the outbreak of the war, and the speeches of 
Thaddeus Stevens and Henry J. Raymond at the beginning 
of the reconstruction controversy. 


Lectures, Addresses, and Essays. By James Monroe. 
12mo, pp. 373. Oberlin, Ohio: E. J. Goodrich. $1.25. 


This volume, made up largely of personal reminiscence, 
contains much information about the early movement for 
the abolition of slavery, the beginnings of the Republican 
party in Ohio. the foreign policy of Secretary Seward, the 
Hayes-Tilden Electoral Commission, and many other impor- 
tant topics in our political history. Professor Monroe was a 
prominent member of the Ohio legislature during Governor 
Chase’s administration. In the civil war he represented our 
government abroad. Later, for ten years he was the associ- 
ate of Garfield, Blaine, and other eminent Republican 
leaders in Congress. He tells the story of his times in a de- 
lightfully clear and simple style. The paper on the Electoral 
Commission first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for Oc- 
tober, 1893, and was regarded at that time as a remarkably 
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able exposition of the subject from the Republican point of 

view. 

The Tammany Societies of Rhode Island. By Marcus 
W. Jernegan. Paper, octavo, pp. 39. (Papers from 
the Historical Seminary of Brown University.) 
Providence, R. I. 50 cents. 


The series of Brown University historical papers (edited 
by Prof. J. Franklin Jameson) has been notably enriched by 
Mr. Jernegan’sstudy of the Rhode Island Tammany Societies 
which flourished in the early years of the century. Weare 
prone to forget that the New York Tammany, or Columbian 
Order, while the pioneer organization of its name, was by no 
means isolated. Inthe Jeffersonian era there were numer- 
ous Tammany societies up and down the country. Those of 
Rhode Island were among the most interesting, and played 
an important part in the politics of the time. The news- 
paper files of the period have been ‘* worked” by Mr. Jerne- 
gan to much purpose. 


New Governments West of the Alleghanies before 1780. 
By George Henry Alden. Paper, octavo, pp. 82. 
(Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin.) Madi- 
son, Wis.: Published by the University. 50 cents. 


Professor Alden’s monograph is devoted to a subject that 
has heretofore been somewhat obscure. His study of the 
various plans proposed for western government in the Revo- 
lutionary period is largely based on the manuscript materials 
in the Draper collection owned by the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society. His tracing of the various schemes known 
as “‘Hazard’s,” ‘* Charlotiana,”’ ‘* Vandalia,” ‘*Transyl- 
vania,” ** Westsylvania,” etc., is extremely interesting. The 
agitation of these schemes doubtless accelerated the final dis- 
position of the problem by the Continental Congress. 


The City Chest of New Amsterdam. By Edward Dana 
Durand. (‘‘Half Moon Series” of Papers on His- 
toric New York.) Paper, 12mo, pp. 30. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10 cents. 


Mr. Durand has sketched the story of the memorable 
contest between the councilors and Director-General Stuy- 
vesant in an interesting way. This early chapter in Man- 
hattan’s fiscal history is instructive as well as entertaining. 
It should be read by every New Yorker. 


Cromwell’s Place in History : Founded on Six Lectures 
Delivered in the University of Oxford. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, D.C.L. 12mo, pp. 120. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 


Professor Gardiner’s studies of English Puritanism have 
been especially thorough, and perhaps no modern historian 
is better qualified than he to fairly estimate the relation 
that was sustained by the master spirit of the Puritan age 
to the various movements of his time. This is what he at- 
tempts to do in this little Look. 


A Woman’s Part in a Revolution. By Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond. 12mo, pp. 144. New York: Longmans, 


Green & Co. $1. 


This is the daily journal of an American woman’s per- 
sonal experience during and after the Johannesburg revolt 
of December, 1895, and January, 1896.. The causes of the re- 
volt and the political questions related thereto are but 
lightly touched upon, “in deference to the silence enforced 
upon my husband as one of the terms of his liberation by 
the Boer government,” Mrs. Hammond’s preface states. 
Mrs. Hammond is a daughter of the late Judge J. W.M. 
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Harris of Vicksburg, Miss., and a niece of Gen. N. H. Harris. 

Allowing for the point of view, her book can be read with 

profit and interest. 

Woman and the Republic. By Helen Kendrick John- 
son. 12mo, pp. 327. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 


This volume contains the fullest recent presentation of 
the anti-suffrage argument that has come to our notice. The 
author first considers the general question, ‘‘Is Woman Suf- 
frage Democratic?” She then reviews the history of the move- 
ment in the United States, discussing the claims of its advo- 
cates, and devotes a series of chapters to the relations sus- 
tained by woman suffragists to philanthropy, legislation, 
trades, professions, education, the church, and finally to the 
problems of sex and the home. The book traverses much of 
the ground covered by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage in their well-known 
“History of Woman Suffrage.” 

Dynamic Sociology; or, Applied Social Science. By 
Lester F. Ward. In two vols., 12mo, pp. 746 697. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $4. 

The bringing out of a second edition of Professor Ward’s 
“Dynamic Sociology” recalls to mind the extraordinary 
treatment accorded to the work by the Russian government. 
In the preface to the new edition the author tells the story 
of the book’s experiences, but the reasons which actuated 
the Council of Ministers in causing the Russian translation to 
be interdicted and burned are still matters of conjecture. 


The Street Railway System of Philadelphia, its History 
and Present Condition. By Frederic W. Speirs. 
Octavo, pp. 129. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. $1. 

The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. By William 
Rowland Hopkins. Paper, 12mo, pp. 90. (‘* Eco- 
nomic Studies” of the American Economic Associa- 
tion.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 1% 
cents. 

These two monographsareamongt e most timely andim- 
portant economic contributions of the past six months. The 
very parallelisms which are revealed between the street-rail- 
way situations of Philadelphia and Cleveland suggest the 
prevalence of like conditions in other of our great cities. In 
fact, the resident of Chicago or of the Greater NewYork would 
have no difficulty in recognizing familiar local problems in 
these studies of corporate financiering abetted by the great 
public’s calm indifference to its own rights. The publication 
of such monographs as these is a real service, not only to 
economic science, but to the cause of good government and a 
healthier municipal life. 


The Saloon Question in Chicago. By John E. George. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 56. (‘Economic Studies” of the 
American Economic Association.) New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 50 cents. : 

Mr. George’s monograph deals especially with the finan- 
cial aspects of the liquor problem in Chicago. The social bear- 
ings, however, are not neglected. Mr. George is not blind to 
the fact that the saloons fill certain human wants, and he 
does not believe that the abolition of saloons would usher in 
the millennium. He approaches the subject calmly and ina 
scientific spirit. 

Economics and Jurisprudence. An Address by Henry 
C. Adams, Ph.D., President of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. Paper, 12mo, pp. 48. (‘‘ Economic 
Studies” of the American Economic Association.) 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 50 cents. 


Professor Adams’ thoughtful address at the last meeting 
of the American Economic Association, with the remarks of 
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other members of the association in the subsequent discus- 
sion, has been published in the series of ‘* Economic Studies.” 
Both the style and subject-matter of the address are worthy 
of the highest praise. It should be read by all who would be 
familiar with the best and most representative type of eco- 
nomic thinking in the United States at the present time. 


Corporation Finance. By Thomas L. Greene. 12mo, 
pp. 181. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


This is a valuable review of the principles and methodsof 
corporation financiering, prepared by the auditor of the Man- 
hattan Trust Company of New York City. It has special 
chapters devoted to railway bonds and the examination of 
railway reports. The book is intended primarily to serve as 
an elementary manual for investors. Its statements as to 
the cost of American railway properties do not agree with 
the expert estimates of Poor and other authorities and should 
not be accepted without verification. 

The Revolutionary Tendencies of the Age, their Cause 
and their Ultimate Aim. Octavo, pp. 171. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 





TRAVEL. 


A Ride Through Western Asia. By Clive Bigham. 
Octavo, pp. 285. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3. 

Mr. Clive Bigham, who makes this timely contribution 
to the literature of the Eastern question, had been attached 
for a while to the English embassy at St. Petersburg. He 
was of an adventurous turn, and at the time when two years 
ago the troubles in Armenia were gravest, he made up his 
mind to attempt what everybody considered impossible, 
namely, a ride of observation straight across Asia Minor, 
through the very heart of Armenia. The volume in hand is 
a frank, straightforward, unbiased account of his trip and 
its incidental adventures. The manner of the book is so light 
and easy that the casual reader might fail to appreciate its 
remarkable importance and value. Its only fault is that 
there is not enough of it. Wecould have thanked Mr. Big- 
ham if he had drawn more copiously upon his notes, and 
given us a larger supply of discursive observation. A book 
more remarkably free from mere opinion and verbiage it 
would be hard to find. Mr. Bigham extended his ride 
through portions of Persia, through Russia’s trans-Caspian 
acquisitions, and elsewhere in western Asia. He is thor- 
oughly modest in the whole affair, and makes no pretensions 
to anything more remarkable than extraordinary good luck 
in being passed on from one provincial governor to another, 
with the loan of sufficient escort from place to place. 


Going Abroad: Some Advice. By Robert Luce. 
pp. 163. Boston: Robert & Linn Luce. $1. 
Not for a long time have we come upon so complete and 

helpful a manual of information for the inexperienced trav- 
eler as Mr. Luce has written. With this book and Baedeker 
no American need fear to brave the terrors of European 
hotels, railways, beggars, or languages. Mr. Luce’s advice is 
thoroughly practical, adapted to the inquiries of the average 
man or woman going abroad for the first time. Such prob- 
lems as “first, second, or third class,” “fees,” ‘**custom 
houses,” ** baggage,” “ learning a language,” etc., are handled 
ina masterly way. Thesize of the volume is no indication 
of its value; it is a marvel of compactness. 


Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, Revised 
and Enlarged. Edited by Edmund C. Stedman. 
Compiled by Edward King. 32mo, pp. 529. New 
York: The Cassell Publishing Company. $1.50. 

A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
Revised annually. First edition for 1897. 16mo, pp. 
316. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


In the preface of the book last mentioned one may find a 
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brief catalogue of the sins of omission and commission 
charged against its rival. As to its own sins nothing is said. 
The reader might have cause for complaint, however, in the 
failure to even mention the important European expositions 
of the present summer, and this criticism applies to both 
books equally. The many good points and generally useful 
features of these condensed handbooks of European travel 
have been enlarged upon by this magazine in past years. 


Grant Allen’s Historical Guides. Paris. 16mo, pp. 
254. London: Grant Richards, 9 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden. 3s. 6d. 

Grant Allen’s Historical Guides. Florence. 16mo, pp. 
260. London: Grant Richards, 9 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Grant Allen will certainly place a great number of 
American travelers under obligations to him if his series of 
historical guides to European cities goes on as well as it has 
begun. Two of these little volumes have already been issued, 
one on Paris and one on Florence. Mr. Grant Allen has 
been for thirty-five years an inquisitive explorer of con- 
tinental cities, and has for a long time been making notes 
and observations which he finds ready at hand in preparing 
his guide books. These volumes will not take the place of 
Baedecker, Murray, or the other useful compendiums which 
give practical instruction about routes, hotels, and other 
needful matters. Mr. Allen’s books are intended to supple- 
ment the regulation guide books, and have to do with his- 
tory, architecture, and art. Mr. Allen infuses an immense 
mass of data with the imagination which helps us to under- 
stand the particular historical evolution which has created 
each of the cities with which he deals. The “Cities of Bel- 
gium”’ will be the next volume in the series, and then will 
come Venice, Munich, Dresden, and other French, German, 
and Italian towns. 


Hired Furnished; Being Certain Economical House- 
keeping Adventures in England. By Margaret 


B. Wright. 16mo, pp. 455. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


$1.25. 


“Hired Furnished ” suggests ways of living abroad that 
have not been extensively tried as yet by Americans, many 
of whom probably regard a temporary escape from the ills 
of housekeeping as not the least among the attractions of a 
European trip. To such Mrs. Wright’s book will not appeal, 
but all who seek simple home comforts, combined with social 
freedom, even in foreign lands, will value this little record 
of out-of-the-way experiences. Mrs. Wright’s practical hints 
will be eagerly welcomed, we are sure, by the class to which 
they are addressed—American travelers of limited means, 


NATURE STUDY. 


Bird-Life: A Guide to the Study of Our Common 
Birds. By Frank M. Chapman. 12mo, pp. 281. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


There is no lack of good “bird books” this season. We 
have already mentioned two or three such, and this month a 
new one comes to hand. Mr. Chapman is an experienced 
ornithologist, the author of a ** Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America,” and his little guide to a knowledge of bird- 
life should be mastered by every boy and girl in the land 
who lives within the range of our feathered songsters’ voices. 
Though not compiled in ordinary ‘“‘manual” style, ** Bird- 
Life” is replete with the information that is most eagerly 
sought by lovers of birds. The field key to land birds and 
the other chapters intended to present the “ portraits, names, 
and addresses” of familiar birds of eastern North America 
are detailed, systematic, and scientific in statement and ar- 
rangement. The seventy-five full-page plates and the vari- 
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ous text drawings by Ernest Seton Thompson greatly en- 
hance the book’s value. 


Nature in a City Yard: Some Rambling Dissertations 
Thereupon. By Charles M. Skinner. 16mo, pp. 
170. New York: The Century Company. $1. 


There is not much room for nature—or for art, either— 
in a back yard eighteen by fifty feet, but Mr. Skinner is a 
town-wearied journalist of the Greater New York, and for 
him even so small a strip of old earth has its solace and its 
lessons. Mr. Skinner explains that he lives in town not be- 
cause he wants to, but because he must. He is determined, 
however, to make the-best of a hard lot, i.e., a city lot; hence 
the experiences which occasioned the writing of this book. 
Mr. Skinner’s contributions to the world’s stock of knowl- 
edge in the department of natural history may not be vast, 
but what he does not know about nature’s special manifesta- 
tions in city back yards is hardly worth mentioning, we 
should say, and the flora and fauna of Brooklyn are more 
extensive than one might at first suppose. Those cliff- 
dwellers in our cities who have never availed themselves of 
their back-yard privileges should read Mr. Skinner’s book 
and follow his example. 


REFERENCE AND MISCELLANY. 


Pioneers of Evolution, from Thales to Huxley, with an 
intermediate chapter on the causes of arrest of the 
movement. By Edward Clodd. 12mo, pp. 274. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


This account of the progress of science as exemplified in 
the lives of her greatest masters is both well written and in- 
structive. The chapter on “The Arrest of Inquiry ” will 
provoke antagonisms by its attack on the Christian faith. It 
would seem as if the main purpose of the book might have 
been achieved without this side-thrust at beliefs which to 
thousands are sacred, and the possession of which does not 
in itself prevent an intelligent acceptance of the main pos- 
tulates of evolution, if scientists like Drummond and Le 
Conte are to have a hearing. 


New American Supplement to the Latest Edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Edited under the 
supervision of Day Otis Kellogg, D.D. In five vols. 
Vol. V., 4to, pp. 637. Chicago: The Werner Com- 
pany. 

Among the important articles in the final volume of the 

*“* American Supplement” to the ** Britannica,” we note Prof. 

Simon Newcomb’s account of the telescope, Prof. B. A. Hins- 

dale’s survey of ** Public Schools in the United States,” Prof. 

J. B. McMaster’s history of the Whig party, Prof. R. H. 

Thurston’s discussion of “Strength of Materials,” and Miss 

Frances Willard’s record of the work of the W.C.T.U. At 

the end of the volume there is an index of topics incidentally 

treated in the work. 


Some Questions of Good English Examined in Contro- 
versies with Dr. Fitzedward Hall. By Ralph Olm- 
sted Williams. 12mo, pp. 233. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.75. 


A series of papers reprinted from the Dial and Modern 
Language Notes, with added comments. Mr. Williams’ dis- 
cussion of points in syntax will be found bright and sug- 
gestive, if not always convincing. At any rate his book 
contributes to our knowledge of literary usage. 


A Book for Every Woman. Part II. Woman, in 
Health and Out of Health. By Jane H. Walker. 
12mo, pp. 160. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1. 


We had occasion some months ago to make mention of 
the first part of this work, dealing with the management of 
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children. The second part is devoted to specific directions 
for the care of women’s health. The author, Dr. Walker, of 
the new Hospital for Women in London, makes many help- 
ful suggestions. An appendix gives an interesting summary 
of the various public duties in which English women now 
participate. 


College Training for Women. By Kate Holladay Clag- 
horn, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 274. Boston: T. Y. Crowell 


& Co. $1.25. 


The chapter headings roughly indicate the scope of Dr. 
Claghorn’s little treatise: ** What the College Can Do,” ** The 
Preparation,” ** Choosing a College,” “Life at College,” “The 
Graduate Student,” ** Alumnez Associations,” **The Collcege- 
Trained Mother,” **The College Woman as a Social Influ- 
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What the Good Roads Movement Means to the Middle West. 
Woman and Domestic Architecture. F. W. Fitzpatrick. 


Missionary Herald.—Boston. June. 


Mission Work in Japan. 
Education in Japan. A. W. Stanford. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. June. 


Independent Missions. A. T. Pierson. 

The Transformation of Uganda.—I. To A. + agg f 

ae” Open Sore of the World and Its Healing. Heli Chata- 
ain, 

Persian Mohammedans and Mohammedanism. Robert E. 


Speer. 
The Awakening of the American Negro. Delevan L. Pierson. 
The Power of God in Africa. 


Morth.—London. 


"Tis Sixty Years Since. The Editor. 

Our English Catholic Bible. Sydney F. Smith. 

Of the Monstrous Regiment of Women. H. Walton. 

Two Centuries of Converts. Continued. Herbert Thurston. 
A Wedding and a Burialin India. 8. H. Dunn. 

Humor of the Primary School. R. Smythe. 


June. 
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Music.—Chicago. June. 


Jean-Philippe Rameau. N. Boyerson. 

The First Grand Opera. A.C. G. Weld. 

The Musical Consciousness.—II._ H. M. Davies. 
A. Pongin. 

H. E. Knapp. 


National Magazine.—Boston. June. 


Antitoxin: A Modern Triumph. H. B. Boulden. 

Christ and His Time. Dallas L. Sharp. 

Shipping Pacific Coast Halibut East. Edward H. Miller. 

A Century of Harvard College. Edward Everett Hale. 

The True Story of Mary and Her Little Lamb. E. A. War- 


ren. 
Some Railroad Engineering in California. Mabel C. Craft. 
Is the French Republic a Failure? Lew Vanderpoole. 


The Young Russian School. 
How to Teach the Springing Bow. 


National Review.—London. June. 


War Through Peace Spectacles. Lieut.-Col. Sir George Clarke, 
The Downfall of Greece. H. W. Wilson. 
A Retrospect of the Reign. T. E. Kebbel. 
Newman and Renan. William 7. 


Ireland and Bimetallism. E. F. V. Ox. 
London as a Jubilee City. H. Heathcote Statham. 


New Review.—London. June. 


A Secret of the Reign. P. Anderson Graham, 

Paul Verlaine. C. I. Keary. 

Laissez-Faire in Ireland. Bernard Holland. 

The Foreigner in the Farmyard. Ernest E. Williams. 
Robert Burns and the Cult of Mary Campbell. 

Britain’s Priority on the Middle Niger. Sir George Goldie. 


The New World.—Boston. (Quarterly.) 


Possibilities of Mysticism in Modern Thought. W.W. Fenn. 
A Fragment on the Ephesian Gospel. Edwin A. Abbott. 
Jesus the Ideal Man, James M. Whiton. 

The Problem of Job. Josiah Royce. | 

Thought asa Remedial Agent. Edwin F. oe ety ig 

The Philosopher of Harmony and Fire. Charles F. Parker. 
The Theism of China. F.H. James. 

Adaptation in Missionary Method. W. J. Mutch. 

Paul of the Acts and Paul of the Epistles. Orello Cone. 


June. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. June. 


British Monarchy and Modern Democracy. W.S. Lilley. 
India Under Queen Victoria. Alfred Lyall. 

The Forthcoming Naval Review. H.W. Wilson. 

Lord Nelson. Lieut.-Col. George Sydenham Clarke. 

The New Astronomy; a Personal Retrospect. William Hug- 


gins. a wee 
Ropes 7 Jericho; a Day in Provincial France. Rowland E. 
rothero. 
The Limits of French Armament. Lieut.-Col. Adye. 
The Significance of the Siamese Visit. Percy Cross Standing. 


Woman’s Place in the World of Letters. Mrs. J. R. Green. 

The Island of Socotra. J. Theodore Bent. 

Do pin. Annexations Injure British Trade? Henry Birch- 
enough. 

The New Irish Policy. Lord Monteagle. 


North American Review.—New York. June. 


How the House Does Business. Thomas B. Reed. 
England’s Food Supply in Time of War. H.Seton-Karr. 
Popular Errorsin Living. C. W. fog 2 

Literary Treasure-Trove on the Nile. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
Progress of the United States.—II. M.G. Mulhall. 

The Military Value of the Ship-Yard. Lewis Nixon. 

Our Trade Relations with Canada._ John W. Russell. 
The Trust and the Workingman. Lloyd Bryce. 

The Record Reign. Marquis of Lorne. 

The Queen’s Parliaments.—I. H. W. Lucy. 

The Disintegration of Political Party. Goldwin Smith. 
The Senate and the Tariff Bill. Henry L. West. 
Another Word on Prison Labor. George Blair. 


The Open Court.—Chicago. June. 


The Life of Pythagoras. Moritz Cantor. 

The Department of Police as a Means of Distributing Char- 
ity. A. F. Campbell. ; : 

Historical Sketch of the Jews Since Their Return from Baby- 
lon. Bernhard Bick. . : 

Immorality of the Anti-Vivisection Movement. Paul Carus, 


Outing.—New York. June. 


Wheeling in the Mikado’s Land, T. P. Terry. 
Bass and Bass Fishing. E. W. Sandys. 

Champion Canoesof " Senay R. B. Burchard. 
The Intercollegiate Cycle Championships. Dixie Hines. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Inter-University Rowing in 1897. Chase Mellen. 

Across the Alleghanies Awheel. J.B. Carrington. 

The Advent and Status of Golf. 

Driving Four-in-Hand. A. H. Godfrey. 

Sea-Fishing off San Clemente. 

The National Guard of the State of Maine. Capt: C. B. Hall. 


The Outlook.—New York. 


Country Roads and Inland Waters. 
The Story of Gladstong’s Life. Justin McCarthy. 
How to Study an English Cathedral.—I. Helen 'M. North. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. June. 


The Sketch Club. N, L. Murtha. 

Driving and = Yellowstone Park. Frank B. King. 
Forrest, McCullough, and—Myself. Alice Kingsbury-Cooley. 
The International League of Press Clubs. 

Altruria in California. Morrison I. Swift. 


June. 


Pall Mail Magazine.—London. June. 


Lyme, Cheshire. Lady Newton. 

Kaffir Music. Nora and Wm. C. Scully. 

Golf. T. W. Legh. 

Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia; the Story of 1812. Continued. 
Hyde Park in Days Gone By. A. W. Jarvis. 


Photo-American.—New York. June. 


Waste Saving on a Small Scale. Harvey Webber. 
Portraiture. Walter Sprange. 

Developing the Kodak Film. G. E. Davis. 

Stepping-Stones to Photography. V. Edward W. Newcombe. 
Subterranean Photography. G. E. Davis. 


Photo Beacon.—Chicago. May. 


Flash-Light Portraiture. F. Dundas Todd. 
An Outing in the Lake McDonald Region, Rocky Mountains. 
Chassagne’s Color Process Described. 


The Photographic Times.—New York. June. 


Success in Making Flash-Light Photographs. Leo D. Weil. 

™, oe Ribbons Used in Chronophotography. C. F. 
enkins. 

A Brief Account of the Lick Observatory. E.S. Holden. 

Naturalistic Photography. P.H. Emerson. 

The New Resa gf agg John Carbutt. 

Printing Process for Micro-Photographs._ W.H. Walmsley. 

How ——— Failures in Manipulating Dry Plates. F. M. 

ipple. 
Photography not Limited to Imitation. A. Horsley. 
Cloud and Wave Studies. 


Review of Reviews.—New York. June. 


Sugar—The American Question of the Day. Herbert Myrick. 

An Agricultural Editor. 

ee Empire—A Retrospect of Sixty Years. W. T. 
Stead. 

M. Brunetiére’s Visit to America. 

Defective Eyesight in American Children. Frank Allport. 

Teachers’ Pensions—-The Story of a Women’s Campaign. 
Elizabeth A. Allen. 


The Rosary Magazine.—New York. June. 


Spain, Cuba and the United States. Hermann Schoenfeld. 
St. Colomba. Richard M. Johnston. 

Columba, or Colum-Kille. Charles McCready. 

The Rosary and the Holy Eucharist. J. M. L. Monsabre, 
John Cabot. z 

The Turk in Europe. William G. Dix. 


The Sanitarian.—New York. June. 


Quarantine and Port Sanitation. A.N. Bell. 

Aggressive Sanitation—Gleaning the Schools. 

Ventilation of School-Houses and Public Buildings. 

School-House Sanitation_in Vermont. 

Food Adulteration and Pure Food Law in Pennsylvania. 

bite 2 ae of Cities in Relation to Typhoid Fever. 
o aaa. 


Scots Magazine.—Perth. June. 


In and Around Lucerne. W. Mason-Inglis. 

The Philosophy of Clothes. James Martin. 

a Church of St. John the Baptist, Ayr. Kirkwood 
ewart. 

Robert Fergusson, Scottish Poet. A. S. Nelson. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. June. 


pny pon ere Day at the Tennessee Centennial Exposition. 
Law Reporting. H. W. Thorne. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Strand Magazine.—London. May 15. 


Explosions. Framley Steelcroft. 
The Weight of the Earth. J. Holt Schooling. 
Elephants at Work. L.S. Lewis. 


Students’ Journal.—New York. June. 


Homer B. Spr 
Facsimile o 
Facsimile of Harvey Edson Rogers’ Reporting 


Sunday at Home.—London. June. 


The Victorian Years. 

Some Recollections of the Sixt 
The Threshold of the ——2 
Jerusalem To-day. Henry A 

The Lord Leycester Hospital i ny 


Sunday Magazine.—London. 


Sixty Years a Queen. Dean H. Spence. 
Augustin’s First Outlook in England. Dean Freemantle. 
The Feast of Tabernacles. Lady Battersea. 

Paulat Athens. James Wells. 


Technological Quarterly.—Boston. March. 


The Summer School of Architecture. ‘oo B. Homer. 

The Viscosity of Mercury Vapor. A. A. N 

a Work of the Boston Party on the Sixth Peary Ex- 
e 

Analytical 1 Investigation of the Hydrolysis of Starch by 
cids 

"wae of Reducing Sugars in Terms of Cupric 
cid. 

Micro-organisms and Sterilizing Processes in Canning 


William A. Woodworth’s Reporting Notes. 
otes. 


Years. 
ern eer J. Telford. 


Warwick. Emma Brewer. 


June. 


Temple Bar.—London. June. 
Girlhood of Countess Francoise Krasinska, a Polish Princess, 


THE GERMAN 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 


May 1. 
The Nansen Expedition. 
Johannes Brahms. With Portrait. 
May 8. 
Henry Drummond. With Portrait. 
Athens, 


F. Pfohl. 
O. Zickler. 


May 15. 
The War in Greece. 
Dr. von Stephan. A. O. Klaussmann, 
May 22. 
Robert Birwald. M. Schmid. 
Zillerthal. P. Bellardi. 


Deutsche Revue.—Stuttgart. May. 


France and the Danube Principalities After the Paris Con- 
ress, 1856._L. Thouvenel. 
Ballooning. Herr Gross. 
Autobiographical: Adelaide Ristori del Grillo. 
Prince Bismarck and Scheele. H. von Pose hinger. 
The Relation of Space to Art on the Stage. Concluded. 
J. Lewinsky. 
Before the War of 1877._Concluded. 
Ancient Monuments to Kings. F. Buecheler. 
Eleonora Duse. Baroness von Zedlitz. 
The Discovery of the Planet Neptune. A. Galle. 
THE FRENCH 


Revue Encyclopedique.—Paris. 
May 1. 
The Cretan Question. J. L. Deloncle. 
The French on the Niger. 
May 8. 
The Salon of the gE | sées. Aman Jean. 
The Cretan Question. J. L. Deloncle. 
May 15. 
The Romance-Poem; the New Form of Literary 
Bérenger. 
The People of French Indo-China. 
May 22. 
The Salon of the Champ-de-Mars. 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1895-96. 
May 29 


Henry Depauze. 
F. Le Dantec. 


Art. H. 
Zaborowski. 


G. Jeanniot. 
G. Béguin. 


Eleonora Duse. 
Determinism and Vitalism. 
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Story of the New South Wales Contingent, 1885. Gertrude 
Mackenzie. 

Our Men of Letters and Our Empire. had age = Greswell. 

A Plea for the Study of Sonnets. Emily G. Kemp. 


United Service Magazine.—London. June. 
Tim. ia on the Volunteer Force. Capt. J. Barrett-Len- 


The. ‘Apotheosis of Li | ted Colonel Turner. 
Sir Evelyn Wood on 

Bad Ammunition at Bisley. 

The Infantry Attack, 1893-1897. Maj. R. L. A. Pennington. 
The Italian "olunteer in Greece. Lily Wolffsohn. 

With a Maxim in the Niger-Soudan. Capt. W. D. Bird. 


Westminster Review.—London. June. 


History as Told in the Cave Deposits = — Ardennes, 
The Foreign Policy of the Liberal Par 
The — Bill and the Opening of Att ‘Exhibitions on Sun- 


The Vatehintion Question. 

India and Her Friends. 

Our soon f ee in Time of War. 
Hamlet Oakeshott. 
Pacific Blockade. N. W. Sibley. 
The Political Pessimist. T. W. Roper. 
Labor and Politics. Harold Thomas. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. June. 


T. A. Le Mesurier. 


Photographic Industrial Co-operation. M. H. Bridle. 
Papers for Professional Photographers. John A. Tennant. 
Truth About ** Devils” or Pits in Photogravure Plates. 
Securing a a in Landscape Photography. 
Sunsets. L. V. Kupp 
Pictures by Photogr ae C. Ashleigh Snow. 
Intensification by Means of Ferrous Oxalate. 
Development of Kinetograph Films. 

Optical Lanterns. Jex Bardwell. 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 9. 


Meteorites. K. Hafter. 
Annales Maximi, the-First Daily Paper. F. Werr. 
The Swallow, the Cuckoo, and the Stork: Spring Messen- 


gers. 
In the City of London. Dr. A. Heine. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. 
The Greeks of To-day. A. Thumb. 
Frangois Sabatier and Caroline Sabation. Unger. 
wig. 
The Development, of German and Dutch Painting in the 
conan " one Seventeenth Centuries. K. Lamprecht. 
Moliére. 
Philemon a. cach, Cc. ge 
Johannes Brahms. C. Krebs. 
Heinrich von Stephan. R. Billig. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. 
Heft 18. 
The Navy. H.N. von Brawe. 
Rubinstein’ s Literary Remains. Continued. 
Heft 19. 
Making Electric Glow-Lamps. F. Bendt. 
Partenkirchen, etc. M. Haushofer. 


Marie Wittich: G. Klitscher. 
Rubinstein. Continued. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revue Generale.—Brussels. May. 

The Armenian Massacres. Concluded. V. Brifaut. 
Marriage in China. Of-Tsong-Lien. 
Journeys in Rhodesia. Continued. A. Bordeaux. 
Budapest. J. G. Freson. 

Revue Socialiste.—Paris. May. 
The Evolution of Domestic Service. Hudry-Menos. 
The Renewal of the Privilege of the Bank of France. 
The Ideal of Property. Continued. E. Fourniére. 
The Industrial and Commercial Situation in the Far Eest. 

P. Louis. 


May. 
O. Hart- 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
May 1. 
re arial Navigation and the Construction of Aerial Machines, 
A Journey on the Banks of — Zambesi. E. Foa, 


y 8. 
The Perfume Industry in wane J. Passy. 


Formation of Words. A. Timmermans. 
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May 15. 
The Relativity of Human Knowledge. 
The Chemistry of Perfumes. J. Passy. 
May 22. 
Roéle of Science in the Progress of Modern Society. M. 


Berthelot. 
Heredity and Biology. M. Pierret. 
May 29. 


Alcoholism from a Psychological Standpoint. 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. 
May 1. 
The Fight for Macedonia. 
Emotion on the Stage. A. Binet. 
The Reform of Orthography in France. 
Odysseus and Edward John Trelawny. 
Great Inventions in America. 
May 15. 
Paola Lombroso. 


W. Crookes. 


Laborde. 


Prof. A. Renard. 


Women and Happiness, 
Great Firesin France. J. Grand Carteret. 
Confucius and Confucianism. Parker. 
Great Inventions in America. Concluded. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—Paris. May 10. 
Internationalism and Patriotism, L. Legrand. : 
The Prefecture and the Administration of Justice. L. 
Michoud. 
The French Army in 1897. 
Workmen’s Assurance in Germany. M. Bellom. 
Reforia of the Law Affecting the Labor of Women and 
Children, 
Revue de Paris.—Paris, 

May 1. 
The French Navy in Case of War. 
rater and Style. S. Prudhomme. 
vy a en of Church and State (1794-1892), F. A. 

wulard. 

With the Sakalavas. Grosclaude. 
Macedonia. D. Gerard. 

May 15. 


Our Eastern Policy. E. Lavisse. 

The George Sand De Musset Legend. S. Rocheblave. 
The French System of Taxation. R.Stourm. 

The Sicilian Insurrection. H. Mereu. 

Thebes. A. Chevrillon, 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
May 1. 
The Morea Expedition (1828-1829), E. Cavaignac. 


Rubens and the Medicis Gallery. E. Michel. 
Cuba, Spain, and the United States. C. Benoist. 





THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


bape core Woman at Home and Her Place in Society. M. 

ourant. 

Leopardi and His Friend Ranieri. G. Valbert. 
May 15. 

The Church and Modern France. Duc de Broglie. 


The Naval Arsenals. A. Roussin. 
The Life of a Savant in the Sixteenth Century; Frangois 


Ditte. J. Bertrand. 
A Small Agricultural Centre in Lower Provence. 
Saporta. 


Comte de 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
May 1. 
Modern Ideas of Conscience. G. Séailles. 
Eugéne Fromentin. Concluded. R. Bazin. 
May 8. 
Napoleon I. at St. Helena, 1816-1820. 
Modern Ideas of Conscience. Concluded. G. Séailles. 
May 15. 
The Salons of 1897. Paul Flat. 
Napoleon at St. Helena. Continued. 
May 22. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. A. Malet. 
Napoleon at St. Helena. Continued. 
Jean Lahor. H. Bérenger. 
May 29. 
Eugéne Mintz. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 


May 1. 


Comte de Caylus. 


Mistral. A. Albalat. 

The Armenians, the Cretans, and Europe. J. Psichari. 

The Victims of the Sultan. J. Denais. 

Unpublished Memoirs. General Chlapowski. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 
‘ May 15. 

A Letter from Los Palmas. C. Saintsaéns. 

A Study in Melancholy. C. Mauclair. 

President Carnot at Antwerp. V.Keymeulen. 

Love and Death. L. Proal. 

Out of Date War-Ships. Commandant Chasseriaud. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


Bibliotheque Universelle.—Paris. May. 
Michel Bakounine from His Correspondence. F. Dumur, 
The Present Artillery Crisis in France. A. Veuglaire. 
Protestantism in Italy. P. Monnier. ; 
Proposed Government Ownership of Swiss Railways. Ed. 


allichet. 
The Armenian Theatre at Tiflis. M. Reader. 


OTHER EUROPEAN MAGAZINES. 


Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 
May 1. 
The Dispersion of Israel in the Modern World. 
The End of the World According to the Sacred Books of 


India. 
The Frontier of Thessaly ; Notes from a Missionary’s Diary. 
May 15. 
Plutocracy and Pauperism. f 
Rome and Canterbury; Notes on the Anglican Reply.—II. 
Archeology. 
Kringsjaa.—Christiania. 
April 30. 
Studies and Impressions of Oxford.—II. Otto Andersen. 
Co-operative Housekeeping. 
May 15. 
The Renaissance of Icelandic Literature. 
Chinese Etiquette. 


Dr. Carl Kichler, 


Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 
May 1. 


Islamism and a Holy War._I. Pizzi. 
Death Duties in Italy. G. Ricca Salerno. 
The Moral and Artistic Work of Fogazzaro. 


May 16. 


Dante and Gregory VII. F. d’Ovidio. 
The Ethiopia of To-day and Erythrea. Dr, Traversi. 
The Organization of the Police in Italy. G. Alongi. 


Ugo Ojetti. 


Tilskueren.—Copenhagen. May. 


Statute and Constitution. Christopher Krabbe. 

The Marriage Solemnization Question. C. N. Starcke. 
Should Denmark be Neutralized ? 
Reminiscences of Johannes Brahms. Will. Behrend. 
The Relief in the New Carlsberg Glyptography. 





INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 





Unless otherwise specified all references are to the June numbers of periodicals. 
For table of abbreviations see page 128. 


Africa: 

White Man’s Africa—VIII., Poultney Bigelow, Harp. 

A Day in a Central African hha ae Herbert Ward, CasM. 
Agnosticism, Goldwin Smith on, J. B. Thomas, HomR. 
Agriculture, Italian, Raffaele de Cesare, Chaut. 

Agriculture During the Queen’s Reign, W.E. Bear, FR. 


Alcohol, The History of—I., C. E. Pellew, APS. 

Allen, James Lane, A Note on, James MacArthur, Bkman. 
Altruria in California, M. I. Swift, OM. 

Antitoxin : A Modern pe gi . B. Boulden, NatM. 
Ardennes, Cave Deposits of, Histo 


ry as Told in the, WR. 


Assyrian History, A Sketch of, G. S. Goodspeed, BW. 
Astronomy, The New, William Huggins, NC. 
Athletic Games for Women and Girls, Dem. 
Athletics, College, Albert Tyler. bes 
Augustin’s First Outlook in Eng and, Dean Freemantle 


Baltimore in her Centennial Year, Charles T. Logan, FrL. 
Bandits, Corsican, Hamilton Aidé, FR. 

Banking: See contents of Bank. 
Basque Proverbs, G. E. Broade, LH. 
Ben Nevis Observatory, W. T. Kilgour, EI. 
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Bicycling : 
Wheeling in the Mikado’s Land, T. P. Perry, O. 
Across the Alleghanies Awheel, *J. B. Carrin ton, O. 
paterco=omere ycle Cham ionshi s, Dixie Hines, O. 
Birds of the Midland Region, David L. Savage, MidaM. 
Bourget, Paul, Yetta Blaze de Bury, F. 
Br ahms, Johannes, LH. 
British Trade A broad, Competition with, BTJ, May. 
Brunetiére, Ferdinand : 
Brunetiére’s Visit to America, RR. 
Brunetiére and his Critical Method, I. Babbitt, AM. 
Brunetiére’s Tedagocical Prescription, D, May 16. 
Burns, Robert, and Scottish Song, Andrew "Lang, EI. 
nas itt, Elihu—the Learned Blacksmith, Ellen S Barrett, 
Butterflies, A Year i Frank H. Sweet, Lipp. 
rt ron, ea of, MM. 
Cabot, John, 
Cabot: WwW hen Roia Cabot Discover North America? H. Har- 
risse 
Cairo, - Visit to, FrL. 
Cairo, A Street in, Francis E. Clark, G. 
California, } JOxtord a Conditions in, J. D. Phelan, A. 
ee rem Oxford and: A Comparison, Arthur Inkersley, 


A, Ma 
Canad: Gas Trade Relations with Canada, J. W. Russell, 


Cannibalism, W. M. Flinders Petrie, CR. 

Cathedrals: How to core | an English Cathedral—I., Out. 
Charities, Arraignment of Organized, GMag. 
Charity, The Police as a Means - oy gaan oc. 
Children of the Other Half, W. I 
om, Foreshadowings of the Vin, G. S. Goodspeed, 


BV 
Christ and His Time, D. L. Sharp, NatM. 
Cliff-Dwellers, An Elder Brother to the, T. M. Prudden, Harp. 
Columba, or Colum-Kille, C. McReady, R. 
Colum-Cille, St., and his Fourteenth Centenary, CW. 
Cae House of, Celebrities of the—I., T. P. O”’ Connor, 


Cusaae Historic, John F. Hurst, Chaut. 
Congress: How the House Does Business, T. B. Reed, NAR. 
Constantinople, Peter MacQueen, Cos. 
Cowper’s Life and Work, T. W. Hunt, HomR. 
Craddock, Charles Egbert, W. M. Baskerv ille, Chaut. 
Creation, The Story of the, J. F. McCurdy, HomR. 
Crete and its Vicissitudes, Anna V. Young, FrL. 
aa Living Continental—III., Emilio Pardo Bazan, 
man. 

Cuba: Spain, Cuba and the United States, H. Schoenfeld, R. 
Cyprus, Actual and Possible, P. Geddes, CR. 
Dante in America, D, June 1. 
Dante’s Theory of Papal ‘Politics, G. McDermot, CW. 
Darwinism and Design, F. C. 8S. Schiller, C 
Drainage of Public Roads, E. A. W hitman, J AES, April. 
Drama, The Modern French, A. Filon, 
Dreyfus, Captain, The Case of, F. 
Duels of Italy, Spain and Russia, James P. Grund, C. 
Earth, The Weig tof the, J. H. Sc hooling, Str, May. 
Education : See also contents of Ed; Ed ; SRev. 

Catholic Education in India, cw: 

Modern Education, Henry Morton, Cos. 

Science as an Instrument of Education, APS. 
Electric Power: See contents of CasM; EngM. 
Engineering : See contents of —— 
England, Royal Standard of, CJ. 
Essayists, Contemporary Ameri ican, B. W. Wells, F. 
Evolution, The, True, J. C. Ridpath, Y.% 
Exposition of 1900, Importance of the, ngM. 
Eyesight, Defective in American _ rem F. Allport, RR. 
Fergusson, Robert. Scottish Poet, Scots. 
Flying Machine, The, S S. P. Langley, McCl. 
Food : How Food is Used in the Body, W. O. Sie. CM. 
Forest Culture of To-day, George E. Walsh M. 
France: The Limits of French Armament, Licae -Col. Adye, 
Freemasonry and the Roman Church, hee J. W. Crowe, C. 
Free Trade, Imperial, G. Baden-Powell, F 
Garbage Disposal, The Question of, Rudolph Hering, EngM. 
Garfield-Conkling Tragedy, Secret History of the, Cos. 
Germans and Their Kaiser, The, CR. 
Germany, Naval and Colonial Policy of, H. W. Wilson, FR. 
Geologists at St. Petersburg, W. H. Ballou, APS. 
Gladstone’s Life, The Story of, Justin McCarthy, Out. 
Gladwi = Helen, and the Siege of Pontiac, Charles Moore, 


Har 
Golf, T TW. Legh, PMM. 
Golf, Advent ona Status of, O. 
Golf, Moralizing on, E. Ly ttleton, Bad. 
Grant, General: 
Grant's First Great Work in the War, Hamlin Garland, 
VLC 
Grant’s Life in the West—XIX., Col. J. W. Emerson, MidM. 
eee with Grant, Gen. "Horace Porter, CM. 
reece: 
Greece and the Eastern Question, B. I. Wheeler, AM. 
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The World of Thrift 
and Money Matters. 








Should New Railroads Be Discour- 
aged ?—A very remarkable address was that de- 
livered at the railway convention in St. Louis 
last month by President E. T. Jeffery of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad, especially so in view 
of that official’s high standing in the transporta- 
tion world. Touching first upon the topic of 
prejudice against railways which exists in so 
many sections of the country, President Jeffery 
admits that the railroads have done in the past 
many things they ought not to have done, but he 
asks how, under the circumstances, it could have 
been otherwise. Our railroads have sprung from 
nothing to an extent of 185,000 miles in less 
than two generations; from nothing to 700,000, - 
000 tons of freight annually; from nothing to 
over 500,000,000 passengers annually; from 
nothiag to nearly one million employees; from 
nothing to over $10,000,000,000 (ten billions) 
capital. They had no precedents, nothing in the 
way of a landmark to guide them. But that in 
the main they have done their work well and for 
the national good President Jeffery believes to be 
evidenced in the unexampled growth of the 
United States in population, agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, commerce, and wealth during 
this same period. To-day American rail-carriers 
sell transportation at lower prices and move 
freight at less cost per mile than the rail-carriers 
of any other country. We have now reached a 
level below which it is not possible to go unless 
the prices paid for labor are materially reduced. 
Believing that this should not be done, President 
Jeffery offers the suggestion that one of the main 
causes of railway wars and disturbances ought to 
be, so far as possible, barred out; that is the con- 
struction of needless parallel and competing lines, 
usually built without the slightest public neces- 
sity and solely for the pecuniary profit of the 
projectors—sometimes even as a species of black- 


mail upon the older and established lines. Al- 
though our railways are generally in fair physical 
condition, there must be heavy expenditures upon 
them in the future to make them meet in a satis- 
factory manner the growing requirements of the 
public. .These expenditures include outlays for 
second-track construction, better terminal facili- 
ties in large cities, better car service, larger loco- 
motives, better bridges, raising tracks at grade 
crossings, and the like. It is for these that new 
railway capital should be largely employed, not 
for new lines. The many bankrupt railways and 
the conspicuous disasters of the railway world 
are, in President Jeffery’s opinion, due to ‘‘ the 
relentless war of capital against capital. A par- 
allel and competing line of railway is not built by 
demagogues; it is not constructed by hostile leg- 
islation; it is not conceived by boards of railway 
commissioners. It is deliberately planned and 
constructed by capital.” But why, asks Mr. 
Jeffery, should this be permitted ? Why should 
the public grant charters for these new lines ? 
Why should a railroad be allowed to come into 
existence unless it can be shown to be a public 
necessity ? The public is better served between 
given points by one or two first-class lines than 
by a number of poor and bankrupt lines. New 
railways may be needed in the newer parts of the 
country for the purposes of development; that is 
a different matter. But why in other sections 
should traffic be burdened with the additional 
fixed expenses of new and needless railways ? 
President Jeffery’s suggestions are assuredly of 
timely interest. 


Concerning Municipal Debts.—In view 
of the fact that Greater New York will begin 
business as a municipality, so to speak, with a 
debt in excess of $200,000,000 (a debt larger 
than that of any four other cities of the country), 
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some interesting tabulations have been made 
from the Census Reports as to the municipal 
debts of the American cities. These seem to 
show that little relationship exists between in- 
debtedness and population, area, or age. For 
example, Boston and St. Louis are about the 
same size, yet the municipal debt of Boston is 
three times greater than that of St. Louis. Chi- 
cago, with a population of a million and a quar- 
ter, hasa municipal debt of $17,000,000, whereas 
New Orleans, with a population of about one- 
fifth this, has a debt of $15,000,000, and some 
local improvements under way that will mate- 
rially increase it. Philadelphia’s indebtedness 
amounts to but two million dollars, while Pitts- 
burg, a little more than one-fourth as large, owes 
$12,000,000. Providence, R. I., which has 
about one-half the population of Pittsburg, has a 
debt of $13,250,000. Yet again, Detroit and 
Buffalo are not so far apart in population, yet 
Detroit has less than $5,000,000 debt, while that 
of Buffalo is $12,000,000. It seems to follow 
that the obligations of American municipalities 
are fixed rather by the form of government they 
have enjoyed, or suffered from, in the past than 
from any standard of what might be regarded as 
their natural resources. 


Raines Law Revenues.—The total receipts 
under New York’s new excise scheme, familiarly 
known as the Raines law, from May 1 to October 
1, 1896, was a little in excess of $11,000,000, 
and this may be assumed as the probable average 
for the year at present rates of license. Under 
the old law the net annual revenue to all towns 
and cities in the state was less than $3,000,000, 
or a little more than one-fourth the present in- 
come. Meanwhile in the thirteen months of the 
operation of the law the number of saloons has 
been decreased from 33,000 to* 26,000, or more 
than 20 per cent. It is rather its stringent regu- 
lations as to Sunday sales than its revenue fea- 
tures which have excited so much opposition to 
the law. 


The Building and Loan Associations.— 
Despite the persistent cry of hard times and 
business depression, there are many facts which 
go to disprove the existence of such a condition. 
Recent note was made in these columns of the 
steady and uninterrupted increase, without regard 
to the ‘‘panic”’ year of ’93 or its successors, in 
savings-bank deposits, alike in aggregate, in 
number of depositors, and in per capita of de- 


posits. Now the Department of Labor at Wash- 


ington, in its Bulletin for May, offers recent data 
as to the progress of building and loan associa- 
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tions, which information may be taken as keenly 
indicative of the real business situation. The 
figures as compared with those for 1893 show an 
increase in every item. The total number of 
associations has increased from 4,499 to 4,617, 
the paid-up stock and profits from $370,000,000 to 
$449,000,000, and the assets from $403,000,000 
to $489,000,000. If they indicate nothing more, 
the figures certainly show that prevalent con- 
ditions have not been detrimental to the success 
of this system of co-operative banking. 


The Profits of Standard Oil.—The recent 
remarkable rise in Standard Oil stock, or rather 
in the so-called ‘‘ liquidating certificates” which 
represent a proportionate interest in the assets 
and earnings of the old Standard Oil <‘ trust,” 
have drawn renewed attention to this colossal 
corporation. Originally incorporated in 1870 
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(its leading spirit then, as now, being John D. 
Rockefeller), by 1882 the company had increased 
its capital to $70,000,000, and since then to 
$97,000,000. These figures, however, do not 
represent anything like the value of the property, 
since the current quotations on the stock range 
above 300. This high figure is easily justified 
by the extraordinary dividends paid. Recently, 
in addition to the regular quarterly dividend of 
3 per cent., an extra dividend of 7 per cent. was 
declared, which follows a distribution of 10 per 
cent., extra, lastmonth. In 1896 the aggregate 
of dividends amounted to no less than 31 per 
cent., and predictions are made that the total 
dividends for the current year (representing 
largely, as they did last year, a distribution of 
the surplus earnings of a number of sub-com- 
panies controlled by the Standard, which has 
been accumulating fora period of years) will 
reach 40 per cent. The present indications are 
that the allied corporations formerly united in 
the ‘‘ trust’ will be merged into a regular cor- 
poration, with probably a heavy increase of 
capitalization. 


The New B. & O. Report.—Beyond the 
endeavor to discredit the report made on the 
affairs of the company by expert Stephen Little, 
the new report on the B, & O. made by Patter- 
son & Corwin, expert accountants, is not very 
definite. The new report claims to have discov- 
ered divergencies in Mr. Little’s account of assets 
and liabilities amounting to over $2,000,000, 
including an over-statement of available cash, 
amounting to over $1,300,000; it avers that Mr. 
Little’s report did not show the true financial 
condition of the property, and further that the 
causes which he assigned for the downfall of the 
property were inadequate and ineffective. The 
B. & O. ‘*system”’ appears to be a heterogeneous 
combination of roads owned, leased or controlled. 
Directly, the company owns only 500 miles, but 
it leases or controls 1,500 more, and including a 
great number of roads that under various condi- 
. tions form part of it, it comprises more than 
3,600 miles of line. These have a funded debt ex- 
ceeding $225,000,000 and an unfunded debt pub- 
licly stated to be about $36,000,000. With regard 
to the aggregate fixed charges, the new report 
declares that it can obtain no reliable data; but the 
affairs of the parent company are so intertwined 
with those of other parts of the system through 
leases, guarantees and other arrangements that 
its true financial condition cannot even be ap- 
proximated without taking all these concerns 
into consideration. It is from this point of view 
that the present experts pronounce Mr. Little’s 
drastic criticism as without sufficient foundation. 
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